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A you one of those men who are sav- 
ing by rational, efficient spending? By 


buying for quality? By buying for value? 





Then this advertisement is for you. 
We believe that to buy a RELIANCE is 
the most sensible watch-purchase a busi 


ness or professional man can make at 


0 





this time. 
And here 1S why. It is SO handsome _ 89 
smart in appearance, so gracefully designed 


that you get the satisfaction which comes 





from the ownership of beautiful things. 
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Correct in proportion, it is the s¢hinnest 





16-size, 7-jewel watch made in America. 
It is accurate. Seven jeweled, bridge- 


model, like the very highest-priced watches 
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RELIANCE _ ‘//e 7- Jeweled 


In nickel case, $8.00; in gold-filled, $11.50 
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made, it comes to you only after it has run 
the gauntlet of the “6-position tests” (tested 
two days in each of six positions). 

It is remarkably low in price. A 7-jewel, 
bridge-model watch for $8. The case 
at that price is of nickel. For $3.50 more 
you can have a gold-filled case—any one 
of the six designs shown below. Ingersoll 
methods make these values possible; the 
ReLIANCE is produced in a factory which 
makes RELIANCE watches and nothing else. 

Because the RELIANCE combines so per 
fectly fine appearance, tested accuracy, and 
low price, its purchase is the very essence 
of thrift. 


\t Ingersoll dealers’. 


Rosr. H. Incersoit & Bro. 
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$1.20 cach 
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60c. each 
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ERE is nothing in its price range quite so good as the 
Oneida Community Par Piate. 

This good old-fashioned a-1 plate is named Par PLATE 
because it gives 100% value for every penny of its very 
moderate price. 

Your choice of a full range of beautiful patterns, created 
by the designers of Community Piate. Ask your dealer, 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 
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N THE world of business it has long been recognized that the ruin of one firm will 

adversely affect others, and the collapse of several may bring on disaster. 

Eurcpean statesmanship has been slow to realize this truth, and has sought to build 

up here by tearing down there, tosecure power and prosperity for one country by strip- 
ping another. And the result has been a sorry mess. Never in its history did the Con- 
tinent stand in such dire need of coéperation as during the past two years, yet never 
were the nations so sharply divided by conflict of interests, by hates new and old. In 
war they were ranged in two camps; in peace they fell apart into a dozen. 

However, there have been rifts in the clouds of late. It is beginning to dawn on the 
apostles of revanche and imperialism that their methods defeat their purpose, and when a 
nation sets out to strangle another she is bound to suffer almost as much as the victim. 
Everywhere one goes in Europe he hears thoughtful men saying that the application of 
the peace treaties cannot possibly work out as intended; and when the British Govern- 
ment—always so responsive to the needs of business—displays a tendency to moderate 
the economic terms, an optimist is encouraged to hope. Italy is emphatically in favor 
of this course, having been first to advocate friendlier relations with her old enemies 
for the common good. France has still to be persuaded; but hopeful signs are not want- 
ing. Recently a section of the Paris press began to ask whither French policy toward 
Austria was leading, and whether it was not better to permit that country to hook up 
with a neighbor like Bavaria than to let her sink into a charge upon the world’s charity. 

To be sure, this proposal is not disinterested, since the constitution of a buffer 
state composed of Bavaria and Austria appeals to the French as a thorn in the side of 
Germany; but at least it indicates intelligence in selfishness, and that is a tremendous 
advance over the state of mind revealed in the first year of the postwar scramble. 











UR —By George Pattullo 


And European countries have made some progress toward recovery. Not so much 
as they ought, had they been able to sweep aside national hates and fears and the 
clamorous demands of greed, but considerably more than observers predicted twelve 
months ago. For my part, their revival was a source of astonishment, in view of the 
apathy and rancor and disinclination to work which were so general in 1919. One 
has only to recall the fact that France took at least seven years to show any symptoms 
of recovery after each of her previous great wars, to appreciate what has been accom- 
plished. Indeed, were it not for international politics and the artificial barriers erected, 
the peoples of Europe would probably have made substantial headway toward rehabili- 
tation ere this, because, broadly speaking, the masses want nothing more than a chance 
to work and to enjoy the fruits of labor. 

Some of these artificial barriers would be ghastly jokes if they did not impose such 
hardships. A typical example is the case of Gmiind, a town of the old Austrian Empire. 
It was left to Austria under the peace settlement, but the railroad station and railroad 
shops were given to Czecho-Slovakia. In other words, because the new republic wanted 
a depot and shops in that region, the town was sundered, and to-day the Austrian com- 
munity is without a station for the railroad line that serves it; and whenever they move 
beyond the confines of Gmiind the inhabitants must pass through all the troublesome 
formalities of a border post to get anywhere, which places them and their business at 
the mercy of hostile officials. 
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The transportation systems of Eastern and Southern 
Europe have fared almost as badly under the working out 
of the peace treaties. It is charitable to suppose that 
those who had the final voice in making the economic 
adjustments had no suspicion of their effect, and that 
political considerations outweighed all others, for the 
system of control which they inaugurated has almost 
paralyzed the arteries of industrial life in all the vast 
region formerly included in the Austrian Empire but now 
split up into republics. For instance, a railroad will be 
under the control of three or four different countries for 
portions of it, and since each country cordially detests all 
the others, there results a general game of block fatal to 
revival of industry And as these railroads constitute the 
only outlet to the sea for interior countries, the nation con 
trolling the outer stretch and the port has a strangle hold 

Barriers have also been created which prevent certain 
countries getting more than a fraction of the coal they 
require; which divert the output of mines from a country 
unable to get along without it, in order to give that output 
to a country unable to use half; which deny the surplus 
products of one country to another in direst need. There 
was a surplus of grain in Jugo-Slavia, but Italy could not 
obtain any from that source because of strained political 
relations, and the United States had to supply her, which 
meant higher prices for Italy to pay, and new credits. 
Jugo-Slavia would not sell any to Austria for any con- 
sideration, so bitter is the animosity; and the capital of 
Hungary was in pitiable plight while her neighbor and 
ancient enemy, Rumania, had sufficient above her own 
requirements to export. Pecs was allotted to Hungary 
by the treaty. It is a great coal center. The Serbs refused 
to give it up, still hold possession, and no coal has gone 
out from Pecs to the Hungarian 

The peace treaty reduced Austria to a state of beggary. 
She has been virtually a public chargesince the armistice, 
and threatens to remain so unless different arrangements 
are arrived at. It left her a highly organized industrial 
area, of which Vienna is the center—formerly a sort of 
finishing plant for the products of Bohemia and other 
manufacturing regions. It left her a highly organized 
industrial area and nothing with which to operate it. She 
cannot get coal. The elaborate network of railroads de- 
signed to serve this hive of industry has passed into other 
hands 

Her factories are idle, her people growing poorer every 
day, hundreds of thousands of them on the verge of 
starvation. While I was in Vienna an American official 
discovered the former chief justice of the highest court of 
Austria under the old régime living in penury. He and his 
wife had been obliged to sell even their bed to get food 
His case is symptomatic of the professional and salaried 
classes, Workmen and agriculturists have fared better. 


Austria's Desperate Plight 


HENEVER Austria’s miserable state is mentioned it 

is almost certain to provoke from somebody: “ Well, 
we should worry! Didn't they start the war?”’ Yet it must 
be patent to even the fieriest champions of revenge that 
the world cannot afford to have a whole nation thrown 
indefinitely on its charity, and that stripping six million 
people to helplessness is bound to retard European re 
covery. Austria will have to be helped to her feet; that 
is conceded by everybody who has investigated the 
situation 

It becomes plainer every day, too, that quite a few 
substantial alterations will have to be made in the peace 
terms. To change the political frontiers set up would un- 
loose too much confusion and turmoil. But there are many 
adjustments possible which would aid the stricken coun- 
tries to reorganize industrially, and these adjustments fall 
within the powers conferred by the treaties. Various 
commissions are now working on the problems. Inter- 
nationalization of certain railroads and waterways and 
allocation of coal in the ratio of prewar needs have been 
proposed 

As regards indemnities, Austria might just as well be 
wiped off the slate right now. You cannot break a man, 
on top of that destroy his earning capacity, and then ex- 
pect to collect debts from him Moreover, it must 
strike fair-minded persons rather forcibly that the Allies 
have already paid themselves pretty liberally out of the 
Hapsburg dominions, 

It is odd that whenever the peace treaties are debated 
the noisiest and most insistent claims for amelioration are 
always put forward in Germany's behalf, whereas she is 
the only enemy country able to survive the settlement. 
Of course the Germans, and their champions throughout 
the world, clamor that the terms ruin Germany and will 
make slaves of the German people for generations; but 
they start on the premise that it is a crime to shear such a 
nation of its strength instead of philosophically accepting 
the role of the conquered. The Germans find it terribly 
hard to realize that the loser always pays. 

She isn’t ruined by along shot. Harsh as the peace was, 
it cannot prevent Germany becoming a power again, un- 
less new and unforeseen demands, which it is possible to 
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impose by reason of the elastic form in which the treaty 
was drawn, should be more preposterous than any yet 
announced. If the French had their way they would never 
allow Germany to get on her feet again. But nothing can 
keep the German people down except the German people 
themselves. 

French policy and methods are dictated by fear, and 
nobody with an understanding of her position and a 
knowledge of what she has suffered can fail to view them 
with a measure of sympathy. A Germany revived and 
thirsting for revenge is an obsession with her; France 
cannot sleep well of nights because of the nightmare 
hovering beyond the Rhine. 

Consequently, every time she discerns a symptom of 
convalescence she tightens the screws. The French feel 
that Great Britain, the United States and Italy have 
stood between them and the utter demoralization of their 
deadly foe. 

In this predicament Germany is simply marking time 
until she sees daylight. She dare not do otherwise. The 
faintest sign of recovery would bring down on her extra 
penalties and annoyances. She is in the position of a man 
whose antagonist has got him down and rams his nose into 
the dirt every time he stirs. 

If the Germans knew exactly where they stood they 
could get going; but they don’t yet know what indem- 
nities will be exacted. At the present time Germany 
labors under the disadvantage of having signed a blank 
check at Versailles, as to the amount of which it would be 
unsafe even to hazard a guess. When the indemnities are 
fixed beyond fear of change she will buckle down to the 
job, and unless the Allied demands prove wildly impos- 
sible her come-back will amaze the world. It will be a 
long, terrific pull; but she is wonderfully organized for it 
and has the will to work. The bitter lessons of 1914-1920 
may yet make the loser the ultimate gainer. 


Germany Able to Carry Her Load 


EANWHILE Timeis fighting for her. The state of her 
finances looks discouraging, and the manner in which 
her printing presses keep turning out new paper money 
would indicate that she is headed for the bowwows. Indeed, 
there is such a woeful absence of the order and sound 
system which formerly distinguished German banking 
methods that the suspicion has been raised the Germans 
may be deliberately permitting the country to go bank- 
rupt in order to wipe out all obligations and handicaps 
and obtain a fresh start. Not a few visiting bankers and 
business representatives have advanced that explanation. 
My own theory is that their leaders are letting things 
drift along from bad to worse until a point is reached where 
chaos threatens, and then perhaps the Allies will feel 
obliged to soften the terms for their own protection, and 
that once this is accomplished we shall witness a sudden 
and vigorous revival of Germany. Her load is staggering, 
but she can carry it. 

When the consideration of indemnities comes up 
France will find herself between the frying pan and the 
fire. She expects heavy payments from Germany; she 
has counted on them and must have them. But how is 
Germany to pay indemnities if deprived of her earning 
power? On the other hand, should she be permitted to 
develop her earning power she would probably grow so 
strong as to be a menace to France’s security again within 
a comparatively short period. It’s a ticklish proposition. 

Again, for her own sake France cannot let Austria 
perish. Yet she dare not permit the most feasible solution 
of the difficulty—union of the remnant of Austria with 
Germany. The bulk of the Austrians ardently desire it, 
but such a coalition would make France’s arch enemy too 
formidable, and so she is scheming with elements in 
Bavaria to separate from the German Republic and join 
with Austria in the formation of a new state. Despite 
enthusiastic press-agenting, however, the project has met 
with the cold shoulder up-to-date. 

Europe's efforts toward rehabilitation are hampered by 
a colossal struggle for economic domination of the Con- 
tinent between the two chief powers, by the soaring am- 
bitions of imperialists and by the greed of an element 
among European bankers, business men and politicians 
which saw in the break-up of empires and kingdoms and 
the demoralization that followed a chance to grab the 
richest prizes of history. Plots and counterplots, schemes 
to outstrip rivals, and clashes of interests render amicable 
settlements of Europe’s woes an impossibility. 

This conflict of aims broke out the moment they sat 
down to the peace table to effect a settlement. As long as 
the necessity of presenting a united front to Germany 
existed it was kept under cover, but now they are going 
roughshod after what they want. 

With the foresight and vision which are the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of British statesmanship, John Bull, 
in addition to the choicest plums the peace pot contained, 
picked up some neglected titbits to which slight im- 
portance was attached at the time. Pretty soon the 
French woke to the discovery that John, with his cus- 
tomary astuteness, had got ahead of them. Clemenceau 
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is on record as having said, with reference to a certain 
strategic point, “I didn’t know it was so important or 
I would not have let them have it.” 

France got away to a bad start. Her great ally con- 
trolled Greece, and through the Greeks seemed destined 
to gain domination of Turkey; so France was spurred to 
extend her own sphere of influence in the East. She 
started a poor second, but judging by Syrian happenings 
she intends to go at it hard. 

Her mandate over Syria was obtained at San Remo over 
early British opposition in exchange for promised support 
of British claims in Mesopotamia. The son of the King of 
the Hedjaz had been promised the crown of Syria for his 
aid during the war, but France flatly refused to permit 
this arrangement, charging that the emir was hostile to 
French interests. 

General Gouraud was sent to occupy the territory, and 
a breach between the two powers threatened. To avoid 
it, the British abandoned their protégé in this crisis, and 
to-day France is carrying out her mandate by military 
occupation with an army of more than forty thousand 
men. The emir’s appeal to the League of Nations was 
ignored. Such is the construction the European powers 
put upon a mandate. 

Her hands tied by sentiment at home for resumption 
of trade with Russia, and by the threat of the Council of 
Action to line up the ranks of labor against any aid to 
the Poles in their struggle with the Bolsheviks, Great 
Britain was obliged to adopt a course which the French 
considered left them in the lurch. She undertook alone 
the job of driving back Lenine’s hordes, and tLe outcome 
was a feather in her cap. 

However, she flivvered badly in the Wrangel venture. 
Britain was opposed to further aid to Wrangel, having in 
mind the disastrous failures of Kolchak and Denikin, and 
being intent on opening trade negotiations with the 
Bolshevik envoys then in London. In defiance of her ally 
France went ahead on her own account and formally 
espoused Wrangel’s cause. It was generally reported in 
London and Paris that the military ring put this over 
without Millerand being aware of their intention until it 
was an accomplished fact. However that may be, it 
proved a bomb to the English, as an accord between 
Lloyd George and Millerand on this question had been 
announced. 

Considerable feeling has been aroused in France by 
this divergence of policies. The Paris press charges that 
Great Britain has abandoned them, and continually flays 
the Lloyd George government. As a matter of fact, both 
countries have practically the same objects in view, but 
Britain has given up the idea that they can be attained 
through force of arms. The various maneuvers of last 
fall and their resultant discord were all part of a race in 
which each power is seeking to gain the inside track when 
Russia shall be opened again to the world. France has 
the additional inducement of making good the billions of 
Russian bonds her citizens hold. As a sporting proposi- 
tion, neither contestant in this race would be a likely bet. 
The odds are that Germany will dominate there. 


Two Means to One End 


NOTHER project of the French imperialists is the Little 
Entente, the creation of Take Jonesco, premier of Ru- 
mania. This league of the lesser nations of Eastern Europe 
consists of Rumania, Jugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia, 
with prospects of adding Poland, Greece and Bulgaria to 
the roll. It corresponds to Clemenceau's plan for a cordon 
sanitaire to bar Russia from the Occident and interpose a 
strong buffer between Russia and Germany. Probably 
Jonesco appropriated and adapted Bismarck’s dream. 
Should the Little Entente become solidified, France would 
be in excellent position to sway the balance of power 
throughout Europe. 

Fearing for her rights under the Togo-Kamerun man- 
date, France dispatched a strong force to assert them. 
These former German possessions had been held by the 
British since the outbreak of the war. 

Two styles of securing what they want are in vogue 
among the European nations. One is through diplomatic 
burrowings and: the devious shiftings of diplomacy; the 
other is technically known as strong-arm stuff. The 
stronger and more highly civilized nations prefer the first 
style. The latter has this advantage, that people readily 
recognize it and can form a judgment on what is happen- 
ing; whereas the moves on the diplomatic chessboard are 
not so apparent, and the subtler methods employed furnish 
no clew to the objectives. 

A striking example of the direct method was furnished 
by Rumania. Distrusting pledges and despairing of ever 
securing ail they wanted through the channels of negotia- 
tion, the Rumanians took advantage of the general dis- 
sension during the peace conference to fall upon Hungary. 
The Hapsburg dominions were utterly defenseless. Their 
armies had melted like snow in a spring thaw the instant 
the armistice was declared. In fact, no real demobiliza- 
tion took place; their forces simply disappeared overnight. 

(Continued on Page 68) 
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He Packed All His Belongings on His Burro and Traveted Back South Over His Trait 


CROWD of miners, muckers, millmen and chronic 
loafers had gathered on the board sidewalk in front 
of Hank Leconey’s grocery store in Virginia City 

to watch old Bunny Nash and Wink Rossiter pack their 
burros preparatory to setting out for the Mount Grant 
country, their favorite prospecting grounds. The ma- 
jority of the onlookers had witnessed this fascinating per- 
formance before, some of them once, some of them twice, 
some of them three or four or more times. For old Bunny 
Nash and old Wink Rossiter had been outfitting there in 
front of Hank Leconey’s grocery store in Virginia City 
every spring since Hank Leconey’s grocery store had been 
there, and that was a long, long time. 

It was a care-free, good-natured crowd. It smoked 
pipes and cigars and cigarettes; chewed tobacco, chewing 
gum and toothpicks; talked, laughed, whistled and sang; 
indulged in much useless, pointless profanity; joked, 
jeered, jollied and joshed, and—waited for the show to 
begin. It was an expectant crowd, keen with curiosity, 
keyed. high with anticipation, and it waited patiently and 
almost without murmur, confident that it would receive 
its reward for waiting if it but lingered long enough. 

“Kinder slow at mixin’ it this time, ain’t they?” asked a 
miner of a mucker in a somewhat complaining tone of voice. 

“Dog take it, yes, Bill! And I wish they’d get a hump 
on 'em. I got to get this here yeast cake home to the old 
woman, and I got a tooth that’s achin’ like Billy Sunday!” 
And the mucker shuffled uneasily over the loose, worn and 
uneven boards of the sidewalk. 

“Well, I wouldn’t go yet a while, Jug, if I was you. 
They'll be comin’ together pretty soon now,”’ counseled 
the miner. 

Out in the street the two aged prospectors who were 
the subjects of the crowd's contemplation and expectation 
were excitedly occupied and actively busy with various 
packages of all shapes and sizes, and with canvas straps 
and ropes and strings, tying up into packs the many pur- 
chases they had made in the grocery store of Hank 
Leconey, and securing the packs on the backs of their two 
patient, motionless, mouse-colored burros, those queer 
little beasts of burden of the prospectors that travel 
through the great, sandy, sagebrush country of Nevada. 

In physical appearance the two old men presented 
striking contrasts. Bunny Nash was a tall, rawboned and 
excessively angular person with a perpetual stoop to his 
shoulders. His arms were abnormally long, or so it 
seemed to one getting first sight of them, and his hands 
were the size of underfed hog hams, with the knuckle and 
wrist joints trying to burst through the coarse, red skin 
that covered them. Two gray eyes, gray as the fracture 
of high-carbon steel, peered piercingly out from beneath 
shaggy white eyebrows, and two thin lips, so thin they 
were but curving strings of flesh, twitched and quivered 
continuously, half hidden behind a scraggly white beard 
and white walrusy mustache. A tousled, matted shock of 
snow-white hair on a pointed head; bat ears; a neck so 
long that no collar manufactured or advertised could 
camouflage its length, with an Adam’s apple so prominent 
and protuberant and mobile that it made one think of 
a swallowed nubbin slipping slowly down the gullet of a 
gorging goose—a sketchy sketch of Bunny Nash. 

Wink Rossiter was five feet four inches tall and weighed 
one hundred and seventy-two pounds, thirty-eight pounds 
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LORS = By Herschel S. Hall 


more than 
Bunny Nash, 
whose height was six feet two 
inches. Where Bunny Nash 
was bony and lean and 
scrawny, Wink Rossiter was 
plump and round and full 
in calves, in thighs, in hips, 
in paunch, in torso, in arms 
and neck and cheeks and lips. 
He was without hirsute adornment whatever—a bald head, 
slick as a new-laid ostrich egg; eyebrows that were not; 
eyelids sans winkers; a beardless face, mustacheless lips, 
goateeless chin. His eyes were black and his cheeks were 
red and his lips were ruby, and the back of his fat and 
bulgy neck resembled beaten beefsteak before frying. He 
smiled nine smiles to Bunny Nash’s one, and there were 
periods when he did not smile nine times in a week—an 
indifferent word picture of Wink Rossiter. 

For the past six months they had been swamping about 
the Climax Mill, down Six-Mile Cafion way, these two old 
fellows, making a stake, accumulating funds to provide 
them sufficient supplies for another hegira to the Mount 
Grant country, where they had a dozen prospects, each 
one a potential Croesus mine, each one a possible Tonopah 
Divide strike, each one a probable Comstock lode. A big- 
hearted, kindly souled superintendent at the Climax Mill, 
Burnes Skilling, who had known them many a year, who 
himself understood the mysterious lure of the desert hills 
that drew men, old and young, out into their silent places, 
who knew himself the lust for the hidden gold of the mighty 
mountains, and who therefore sympathized with them and 
felt for them, humored the old pair, gave them light and 
easy jobs, carried them on his pay roll through these 
periods of stake making, when other mill superintendents 
of the district, with more technical training than Burnes 
Skilling had, perhaps, but with less kindly souls, would 
have nothing to do with the aged couple, turning them 
away as two old, worn-out has-beens. 

But not as pensioners did the superintendent of the 
Climax carry them on his pay roll. For they worked 
they worked faithfully; they earned the wage he allowed 
them, cleaning up about the great plant, scraping and 
shoveling and wheeling and sweeping and polishing. The 
Climax Mill never looked better, cleaner, more spick-and- 
span than it did while Bunny Nash and Wink Rossiter 
were employed there. For while the years had 
piling up and piling up upon the two ancients their burden 
had not borne them down, and in spite of their age they 
were yet spry and energetic and tough and hard, and they 
performed the tasks assigned them well and without 
grumbling or shirking 

For twenty years and more Burnes Skilling had been 
hiring them whenever they had come to him asking for a 
chance to work a while and make a stake; and before him 
Keller Noce, who had built the Climax Mill, had given 
them employment; and before that they had labored in a 
of the many mines and mills of the Comstock. 
Bunny Nash and Wink Rossiter were old old-timers of the 
district. They had come to the Comstock in 1865, and for 
fifty years they had been leaving the Comstock and com- 
ing back to the Comstock, going out into the great Eastern 
Desert, hunting gold and silver, coming back to Virginia 
City to work for day wages about the mines and mills, to 
make their stake that would enable them to go away again. 

They were getting old, and Burnes Skilling himself was 
no longer young. He thought of both these facts as he was 
bidding the old pair good-by two days before they were to 
pack and start for the distant hills. How many more times 
would they be coming back and going away? Not many 
more, he told himself, not many—they were getting old. 

“Well, boys, I hope this will be the lucky trip,” he said 
as he handed them their pay checks and shook hands, 


been 


score 
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“I kinder 
be, Burnes,”’ 
Bunny Nash. 
“T'd be willin’ to bet money we'll make a killin’ this 
time, Burnes,’’ declared Wink Rossiter with emphasis. 
“You'll see us ridin’ into old Virginia in a couple of limmy- 
sins before the white flies come again, Burnes.” 

“T hope so, boys, I hope so! Good-by!"" And Burnes 
Skilling watched them climbing up the long steep street 
from the mill to the tumble-down town flanking the base 
of Mount Davidson, with great affection looking out of his 
kindly eyes, and with a half-amused, half-pitying smile 
playing about his sensitive lips. . 

And now the second day after, on that morning in early 
spring, they were packing their two mouse-colored burros 
in front of Hank Leconey’s grocery store, with a good- 
natured, expectant crowd of miners, muckers, millmen 
and loafers watching them and waiting for something to 
happen. It was time for them to be off. The snows were 
melting in the hills, the mud was drying up in the flats, 
the sagebrush was taking on a livelier color, the bluebird 
and the jays were coming in from the south—it was time 
for them to go 

They had brought in their burros from a ranch near 
Mound House the day before. In the fall when they had 
come in from the hills they had put the two animals out 
to board with a rancher, who had cared for them as burros 
are usually cared for, and had fed them as well as burros 
should be fed—not too much, lest they become paunchy 
Besides sagebrush and greasewood and torn paper bags 
thrown out from the plaster mill at Mound House, they 
had had an occasional wisp of alfalfa hay 
the rancher declared as he turned 
owners, as fat as oleo 

The old men had spoken hardly a word as 
with their packages and packs that morning in the street 
Then one of the packs gave them trouble as they were 
adjusting it on a burro’s back—the ropes loosened and it 
started to slip, and Bunny Nash lost his temper 

“Hist it up! Hist it up!” he roared. ‘“H’ist, h’ist, 
you fat-headed Sucker! Why don’t you h’ist it up?” 

The crowd that was milling about on the sidewalk in 
front of the store came crowding closer to the edge of the 
boards. One of the men, a miner, stepped back to shout 
and beckon to a mucker who, grown weary with waiting, 
had moved off up the street 

“Hey, Jug! Jug!’ he called 
startin’!” 

The mucker came hurrying back 


think it will 
returned 


They were, 80 
them over to their 


they worked 


' 


‘Come on back! They’re 


Wink Rossiter hoisted, as ordered, and the pack was 
secured and lashed in place. Then he turned upon his 
partner, the smile that had been playing about his fat lips 


gone, the twinkle that had been dancing in his black eve 
replaced by a stabbing glare 
“Say, who’re you talkin’ to, 
he demanded angrily 
’ snapped Bunny Nash 
you seed wart?” 
One half of the crowd had moved out into the 
was forming a circle about the two ancient 


you slab-sided Hoosier?’ 


“Who'd you think, 


“To you! 


treet and 


“Seed wart?’’ repeated Wink Kossiter, his cheek 
puffing to greater rotundity as he swelled with anger 
“Seed wart? No meatless skeleton of a Hoosier hunk like 
you can call me that and live!” 

“Get to work, you tub of soft soap!” snarled Bunt 


Nash. ‘“‘Get to work and do somethin’ or we'll never 
started to-day! Looky here, Wink—we bought six slab 


of that there sowbelly, and Hank’s only put out five!’ 
“What's that? Now Hank Leconey can’t pull that kind 
of stuff on us, Bunny! Not much he can’t! I'll make him 
dig up that other sowbelly or—wl here it is! WI 
didn’t you look round for it before you begin your holler, 
you old Hoosier buzzard?” 
The crowd drew in closer. It folded its arms; it chewed 


its tobacco and its chewing gum and its toothpic more 
industriously; 
complacently; it grinned delighted] 


it smoked its pipes and its cigarettes more 
and expansively It 


was still the good-natured, expectant, waiting crowd, 
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After an interval of fifteen minutes Bunny Nash got up, 
limped out into the street and began helping again, with 
Wink protesting volubly and profanely. The crowd drew 
in its circle to smaller diameter, and though it was still 
good-natured, it seemed to have lost much of its ex- 
pectancy 

The packing went on and was at last completed, with 
the canvas-covered burdens secured and lashed in place on 
the backs of the mouse-colored burros. Then the old 
prospectors picked up and put on their coats, untied the 
halter ropes and were ready to start. 

“So long, boys,” said Wink Rossiter, 
grinning pleasantly at the crowd. 

“So long, boys,”” grunted Bunny Nash. 

“Three cheers for the old ’uns!”’ yelled 
a loud-voiced miner, and a mighty yell 
poured out from the throats of a half 
hundred miners, muckers, millmen and 
loafers, and rolied up the street 
and down the street, and went 
echoing and reéchoing through 
the big, vacant, tumble-down 
buildings that stood rowed along 
the terraces of the rocky hillside 
on which the town was built. 

The queer quartet, two old men 
and two pack-burdened mouse- 
colored moved slowly 
down C Street, turned into Union 


burros, 


and went along that and on down 
the hill, passing close to the aban- 
doned shafts of the mines in which 
the two old men had worked fifty 
years before, past the wrecks of 
mills where they had labored in 
later years, within sight of the 
Climax Mill, where for the past 
twenty years they had been find- 
ing employment at odd intervals, 
toward which they now turned 
their eyes to see if they could 
catch a last glimpse of Burnes 
Skilling. They saw him. He 
stood up on a high trestle waving 
his cap at them. They took off 






that jackass’ ribs for me! Lam him, Wink! Lam He Saw the their old slouch hats and swung 
the devil out of him for me! Oh, gee whiz!”’ Tall, Stim them about their heads. 

‘Watch me, Bunny! Watch me! Form of His e On down the long hill and out 

The vengeful Wink picked up a board torn Partner 4 into Six-Mile Cafion, up along 
from one of the boxes they had opened and fell stooping Over “0 which they had both traveled fifty 
upon the meek and mild mouse-colored burro oF ome . years before on their first coming 
with the violence of a dozen furie The board ' to the Comstock, through which 
cracked upon the plump barrel of the little beast with they had been traveling now for fifty years on their way to 
the sound of cracking rifle A few blows and the thin and from their prospecting grounds in the distant Mount 
weapon of assault slivered and flew to pieces. Another Grant country. On down the high-walled cafion and out 
was grabbed up and the lambasting continued. The see- into the rough and rocky sagebrush plains with the Great 


ond cudgel demolished, the squat Eumenides resorted to 
other means of punishment He kicked with his heavy 
shoes, he thumped with his fat fist he jerked by the 
rope halter, he beat over the head with his slouch hat the 
little offending animal that had been so unwise as to kick 


Bunny Nash 


‘You will, will vou 


o 


hey? You will, will you, hey? 
rhe question was panted out again and again by the now 
almost exhausted Wink 

The crowd had cautious! backed away to avoid the 
tramping feet, the switching tail and the swinging rumps 
of the plunging burro 

‘Hooray!" yelled a lusty-lunged miner. .“‘ Ain't you 
glad I called you back, Jug?" he inquired of a mucker 
standing near him, nudging him in the ribs with his elbow. 

“Dog take it, Bill, if it ain't stopped my toothache! 
Ain't this rich?”’ And the mucker chuckled luxuriously. 

‘You will, will you, he Wink Rossiter demanded 
for the last time of the unfortunate burro. Then he leaned 
t the animal and let his arms 
breathing stertorously. The 


ibitual air 


heavily and wearily up agai 
drop down on over its back, 
burro at once resumed of meekness and 
placidity 

‘Now, Bunny, you set right there where you are and 
rest that leg ordered the heaving Wink “Rest it so 
you can use it for walkin’ when we're ready to start out. 
I'll finish up gettin’ the stuff together here. Set there! 
D'ye hear?” 

“All right, Wink, I'll set here a few minutes and then 
I'll be all right,” responded Bunny “But you'd better 


take a little blow first, Wink wallopin’ that jack seems 


to’ve kinder tuckered you out, judgin’ from the looks of 
things.” 

Wink glared 

“Never you mind my tucker! You rest that leg!” 





The packing went with Wink working alone now. 
Two or three from the crowd offered their services, but 
they were waved asic 

‘No, boys, I got to know exactly where everything goes 
on it when we want it, without 
he explained as a reason for 
his refusal of the proffered assistance 


in so I can lay my hands 
disturbin’ everything else,” 





Eastern Desert unrolling its panoramic vastness before 
them, and with the Mount Grant country somewhere over 
there in the dim distance, hidden behind the piled-up 
strata of slate-covered clouds and banks of blue mist. 
That night they made their first camp five miles out on 
the flat 

The crowd left behind was a somewhat disappointed 
crowd. Its expectations had not been fully realized, and 
it began to express its disappointment rather freely as it 
broke up. 

“Shucks! It didn’t amount to much this time, did it?”’ 
complained one. “I never seen it so tame.” 

“Nor me, neither,”’ returned another. ‘But you got to 
take in consideration, Jerry, that Wink and Bunny’s 
gettin’ old.” 

“Oh, they're gettin’ old, all right; but they’ve still got 
pep in ‘em yet, you bet. If the bloody jack hadn’t kicked 
Bunny we'd seen the reg’lar old-fashioned fireworks 
they was makin’ a fine start. The jack's what spilled the 
heans this time.” 

“Gosh, boys, | can remember when they'd be right here 
all day, just raisin’ Cain—-eallin’ each other names, 
Suckers and Hoosiers and everything! Fight? My old hat, 
how they'd fight!" 

“Did they actually get to knockin’ with their dukes?” 
inquired one, a recent comer into the old camp. 

“Knockin’ with their dukes? Why, Lord, no, man! 
Them two old bucks just nacherally love one another! 
Hurt one another? Why, they simply couldn’t manage to 
keep on livin’ without one another! But hate? Oh, boy, 
how they do hate one another! It’s tongue fightin’ they do, 
and they're eternally at it, mornin’ to night, and up 
through the night to keep at it, I guess. When they’re out 
prospectin’ they always live in separate tents or cabins 
couldn't get along at all livin’ together. It’s a funny 
proposition, dogged if it ain't!" 

“Yep, I been comin’ down here to Hank Leconey’s store 
for about fifteen years now to see ‘em start off on their 
trips, and this is the tamest start-off I ever seen yet,” 
broke in another, who for several minutes had been grow- 
ing more and more restless, waiting for an opportunity to 
give expression to his thoughts. “ Best show I ever seen in 
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my life anywhere—circus, prize fight, opery or movie 
was when Bunny and Wink’d start to mix it here about 
bein’ from Indiana and Illinoy. Bunny was always throwin’ 
it up to Wink about the big men that Indiana’s per- 
duced—arthurs, poets, presidents and vice presidents, and 
so forth—and tauntin’ him to tell what Illinoy had per- 
duced. Old Wink ain’t quite so cute on meetin’ argument as 
Bunny is, and not near so good on recollectin’ names, and 
Bunny nearly always hung it on him. Wink always played 
up old Abe Lincoln as his high card for his comeback, but 
Bunny’d sneer and say that Abe didn’t belong to Illinoy 
any more’n he did to Indiana, and not so much, seein’ 
how he got his boyhood trainin’ all in Indiana, which 
made him the man he turned out to be. I always wished 
Wink had a better memory so he could slam back at 
Bunny better’n he did. I’m from Illinoy myself, and this 
here talk I hear from Hoosiers, all about the great and 
wonderful state‘of Indiana, makes me awful tired.” 

“Well, sir, jst what big men has Illinoy perduced?” 
demanded a tall, lank, sallow-faced man who was smoking 
a corncob pipe. “‘Name a few of ’em, for instant.” 

“Huh? What for?” asked the man who had announced 
that he was from Illinois. 

“Why, I’m just nacherally anxious to know the names 
of a few of ’em, that’s all. Name mea few famous Suckers !”2 

““And where'd you happen to come from, that you’re so 
interested in big men from Illinoy?” 

“Me? I come from Indiana. Name a few big Suckers!” 

“Oh, you're one of them braggin’ Hoosiers, too, eh?” 

“T’m a Hoosier, sir! Name me a few celebrated Illi- 
noyans! Or would you like for me to name a few famous 
Hoosiers for you?” 

“Why, no, I ain't sufferin’ to hear you name any. But 
shoot, if it'll relieve your pain any!?’ 

“Jim Whitcomb Riley, poet; Lew Wallace, arthur; 
George Ade, humorist; Ben Harrison, President; Charley 
Fairbanks, Vice President; Bill English, candidate for 
Vice President; Schuyler Colfax, Vice President; Tom 
Marshall, Vice President; John Clark Ridpath, historian; 
Maurice Thompson, arthur—d’ye want me to go on?” 

“You can go on to hell and over it, for all I care!” 

“Name a few famous Suckers—name one big Sucker! 
Name one!” 

The voice of the tall, lank, sallow-faced man had become 
taunting, his manner was now almost insulting. 

The badgered one turned and walked away. 

“You give me a pain in the necktie!”” he growled. 
Name a celebrated Sucker! Name one!” repeated the 
tall man, now fairly shouting his demand. 

“Abe Lincoln!" 

The words were snarled back over the man’s shoulder as 
he went hurrying up the board sidewalk. 

The tall, lank man knocked the ashes from his corncob 
pipe into his hand and sowed them over the boards at his 
feet, as a sower sows his grain, gazing after his retreating 
victim with satisfaction lighting up his sallow face. 

“Tilinoy !’’ he sneered. 
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OSEPH NASH and Thomas Rossiter met first in the 

Delta Saloon on C Street in Virginia City in the early 
spring of 1865. They were both then recent comers in the 
already famous camp, and they had not yet been dubbed 
with the nicknames, Bunny and Wink, by which they 
were to be called and known for fifty years and more of 
their lives. To their few acquaintances about the mines 
where they then were working they were Joe and Tom. 

Tom Rossiter, leaning against the bar of the Delta 
Saloon with a glass of beer in his hand that evening in the 
spring of 1865, found a young man of about his own age 
standing beside him. He approved of the stranger’s appear- 
ance and engaged him in conversation. 

“Crowded in here to-night, isn’t it?’’ he remarked. 
It is always crowded in here,” returned the young man 
at his side. 

“Tom Rossiter’s my name 
proffered as his introduction. 

“‘ Joe Nash is mine, and I’m from old Indiana,” returned 
the other. 

“Neighbors like, ain't we?” grinned Tom Rossiter. 

“Guess we are,”’ agreed Joe Nash pleasantly. 

“Well; old Illinoy is quite a state,’’ said Tom Rossiter. 

“So’s old Indiana,” declared Joe Nash. 

“Old Abe's from Illinoy,” offered Tom Rossiter, not so 
much as a boast as merely a lead-on to further talk. 

“That's so,”” murmured Joe Nash, in nowise disturbed 
or irritated by his new-found acquaintance’s assertion. 
State pride had not yet developed in either of the young- 
sters, the fierce state pride that was to appear a few years 
later. And at that time Joe Nash was not aware that Old 
Abe had spent a portion of his boyhood in Indiana. 

““Makes me feel kinder proud to be from the Sucker 
State these times, right out of the same state with Old 
Abe,” said Tom Rossiter as he finished his beer and set 
down his empty glass. “ Makes me feel like I ought to be 
back there helpin’ to fight the war. But I reckon it’s about 
over with now. Anyway, they tell me here that the silver 
bullets we’re helpin’ dig out of these holes out here are just 


I’m from old Illinoy,” he 
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as important to Uncle Sam as the lead bullets the other 
chaps are shootin’.” 

“Well, when I read in the Enterprise how everybody in 
Indiana big enough to wear pants is joinin’ the Army, and 
how the Indiana soldiers are fightin’ and havin’ no fear of 
God, man or devil, I’m kinder proud of bein’ a Hoosier, 
you bet! Have another drink?” 

They had another drink together, and another, and then 
they went out and sat down in a sheltered doorway and 
watched the roaring rivers of humanity rushing up and 
down C Street, one plunging, seething stream driving 
north, one south. And they talked there until a late hour 
that night, and without knowing it laid the foundations 
of a friendship that was successfully to withstand for the 
remainder of their long and intimately associated lives the 
assaults and batterings of all the petty jealousies and envy 
and anger and misunderstandings and disagreements that 
were to come whirling about them. 

At that time Tom Rossiter was employed at the Ophir 
Mine, Joe Nash at the Chollar, both as ore trammers. 
But Tom quickly induced Joe to transfer to the Ophir, 
after that first meeting, that they might work together. 

“Neighbors like me and you ought to kinder hook up 
together so’s we can keep our eyes on one another,” sug- 
gested Tom. To which Joe heartily agreed, saying: ‘ That’s 
the thing to do in a tough camp like this—go pardners.” 

Thenceforward they were inseparable, on shift and off. 
Together they helped tram the riches of the Ophir Mine 
from stope and drift to the hoisting shaft; and then, a few 
months later, they went to mining together, and helped to 
blast and pick and shovel out more of the millions of wealth 
produced by that treasure hole. They became good miners 
in time—there was none better in the Ophir than Tom 
Rossiter and Joe Nash—and they learned to distinguish 
rich ores from lean; knew where and how to pick up lost 
ledges; acquired an enviable knowledge of timbering and 
sinking and raising and drifting and stoping; learned to 
read the hundred and one danger signs the experienced 
miner looks for underground; became experts at placing 
holes and shots that 
would break down great 
quantities of rock; and 
were acknowledged by all 
to be the cleverest of the 
clever in the Ophir Mine. 

Virginia City was then 
rapidly climbing up to 
the soaring peak of its 
prosperity. The Com- 
stock lode was pouring 
out its millions in golden 
and silver streams, the 
rush and wash of which 
were heard all over the 
world. From morning till 
night and from sunset till 
dawn the streets of the 
seething city set on the 
steep-terraced slopes of 
Mount Davidson were a 
surging, boiling, rolling 
mass of men and teams 
and wagons and stage- 
coaches and other vehicles 
of every known descrip- 
tion. Twenty-four hours 
was far too short a day in 
which to get through with 
the work and the fun that 
confronted Virginia City. 
Money was plentiful, 
money was cheap, money 
was something to spend, 
not to keep, and life was 
naught but one big, noisy, 
rollicking, frolicsome, un- 
ending game. Bad men 
and good men, strong men 
and weak men, men edu- 
cated and men ignorant, 
wise man and fool, loafer 
and toiler, wastrel and 
hoarder, sinner and 
saint—from the four cor- 
ners of the earth they 
came hurrying to Virginia 
City, there to work and 
play and fight and gamble 
and preach and pray and 
waste and save and cheat 
and defraud and become 
wealthy and drop down 
into poverty’s depths and 
build and destroy and 
grow into great men and 
degenerate into beasts— 
from the four corners of 
the earth they hurried to 
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the Comstock in those days of the sixties, there to live the 
hardest, fastest, biggest, roughest, wildest, most fascina- 
ting life ever offered to red-blooded men. 

And Joe Nash and Tom Rossiter saw it all, missing no 
feature of the big free show, dipping deep into the furious 
fun, living the violent, free-and-easy life of the camp, enjoy- 
ing themselves as rampant, developing youth has ever 
enjoyed itself. They were but boys then. Ten hours of 
strenuous labor in underground caverns with the pick and 
shovel, the hammer and the drill wearied them hardly a 
little; and at coming off shift they were ready and keen 
for their share of the fun of the camp. And, carried along 
with the crowd that surged up roaring A and B and C 
streets, they went, watching the gambling, watching the 
fighting, the shootings, the killings, the hangings; watch- 
ing the drinking and carousing; watching the tangled 
traffic in the steep and narrow streets; watching the fever- 
ish buying and selling in tent and cabin and building of 
stone that went on day and night and night and day. They 
watched the coming and going of the stages with their tired 
and dusty loads of travelers; they looked upen the ore- 
freighted wagons rolling along the gold-paved highway 
carrying their loads of wealth from the mines in the hills to 
the mills on the flats; they beheld the sudden transforma- 
tion of paupers into millionaires; they listened to the 
thousand wild and thrilling stories of new discoveries, new 
strikes, new ledges of wealth uncovered that would surpass 
the Comstock in richness; and as they saw all the evidences 
of the treasures the hills held hidden in their rocky depths, 
and listened to the tales of new-found caves of wealth, 
there was born in them the desire to become something 
more themselves than mere wage earners in the rich mines 
of other men—they began to dream of mines of their own. 

The third or fourth summer after their arrival on the 
Comstock came a month’s shutdown of the mine where 
they were then employed—new hoisting and other machin- 
ery was to be installed. They decided they would take a 
little excursion into the adjacent country to the north of 
the town. They would go up there and make a camp, and 





‘No, Sir; I'm Going Back to Old Itinoy Just as Soon as We Clean Up Big"’ 





then peck about the hills with hammer and pick for two or 
three weeks just to see what it looked like, returning to 
their jobs at the mine as soon as the new machinery was 
in place. 

They went; but when the end of the month came, and 
the mine had resumed operations, the two young miners 
were not back. Their wanderings had taken them farther 
than they had expected to go; they had seen things up 
there to interest them they had not thought to see—they 
were picking up pieces of float over the rock-sown, unex- 
plored hills, digging a little here and a little there, tracing 
thin, elusive, mysterious veins of mineral through the rock 
ledges, speculating, wondering, dreaming, asking them- 
selves what lay over yonder beyond that next range of 
hills, and then going over beyond the next range of hills 
and the next—to find out what lay over there. The lure of 
the hills had gripped them, and they would never be able 
to shake off its hold. 

Back to the mines, to the old hard work underground, 
they came when the meager supplies they had taken with 
them were exhausted, but now with a new, a definite aim 
in view. Before they had worked merely to get money to 
have a good time—money to spend in howling, roaring 
C Street; money to waste in jammed and noisy B Street; 
money to sow broadcast in rough-and-tumble Gold Hill, 
which lay along the paved highway a mile away; money to 
gamble with; money to drink with, to carouse and dress and 
fly high and be good fellows with—that was what they 
had needed money for before. But now—now they were 
about to become seekers themselves for some of the hidden 
treasure of the hills; they were going out to find their own 
mine, and they would need money for outfitting—they 
must make and save a stake. 

So they grew stingy and close and began to hoard and 
save. They changed their habits—C Street and B Street 
and Gold Hill saw them infrequently now; they quit the 
gambling dens and the dance halls; their drinking bills 
were cut to no more than half their former size; they no 
longer indulged in expensive, gaudy clothing—-they were 
making and saving their 
stake. And men who 
knew them remarked that 
they were changing in 
their dispositions, grow- 
ing more sober and more 
serious, more inclined now 
to crabbedness and quar- 
relsomeness, losing in 
large degree the one-time 
cheerfulness and socia- 
bility that had always 
characterized them and 
made them two of the 
most popular youngsters 
ofthe camp. And though 
they still held to each 
other, still leaned on and 
depended upon each 
other, petty quarrels, lit- 
tle bickerings, trifling dis- 
putes and harsh words 
now frequently sprang up 
between them. 

But they were still in- 
separable, and the camp 
would facetiously ask for 
one of them to learn of 
the whereabouts of the 
other. 

It was about the time 
of their departure on their 
first prospecting trip that 
the nicknames Bunny and 
Wink were fixed upon 
them. Where these names 
came from, who first used 
them, no one could have 
told. Half the men in 
Virginia City 
days were never given 
their right names when 
addressed or wher | 
of. It was a custom and 


in those 


everybody followed it. 
Bunr y Nas} and Wink 
Ros siter the: were to be 


henceforward, with Joe 


and Tom fallingintodisuse 


and forgetfulness, until in 
time no one in all Virginia 
City could tell what were 


the Christian names of 
NY. 


the prospectors, Nash and 





tossiter, un 


il were 





some old-timer like them- 
selves who had come in 
there in an early day and 


(Continued on Page 74 
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By THOMAS BEER 


Josh and 


N 1904 I took a cottage at Watch Hill to insure a 
] comfortable summer for my elder son, Alan, who 

had been through a bad attack of diphtheria in 
May. I knew nothing of Watch Hill save that it was 
a cool, quiet place, and I 


family for 


didn’t see my 


the Lofty 
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He had been 
walloped for chaffing his mother’s French maid about 
her affection for the Howe chauffeur, also French. 
“Who taught you to model so well?” 

“Taught?” Joshscowled 


bath suit was made of some rich silk. 


loathsomely. “Get out! 





three weeks after my wife 
herded the children nto 
the train. I was watching 


a complicated nervous co 
and couldn't leave it 
of June 


letter 


lapse 
intil the last week 
Meanwhile Alan's 
informed that all wa 
mother, that 


yelled as usu 


me 
well with h 

the baby | 
and that there was a bo 
Josh who had wor 
fact thi 
Josh figured in each lett 


Alan's first 


when he 


named 
derful ear In 
er 
remar} 
met me at West 
about Jost 


and 


erly station wa 


one ent 


‘He can wiggl 
when heisn't— isn't wigglin’ 
th’ other.” he declared, ex 
umining my) t 

‘And I 
i tail and horr 


No, 


per dvecit 


pocke 
suppose he ha 
yo 


but he’s gota 


eut and two 


accinations, and his pa 
makes tombstones, and 
they've aut'’mo 


bile 


got a red 


allowed a few mo 
the 


I was 
ment of peace at 


cottage, and then it wa 
time, Alan said, fe 
Joah 


the 


ra Wirt 
would be manifest 
and would 


beach wig 


gle his ears for 
My wife laughed, and re 
‘Alan's 
anything to do wit! 
But better go 
wkat him, Joe. Hes most 


me 
ported idol won't 
nave 


you'd 


re 
remarkable 

Alan conducted 
he beach by 


me to 
thuml 


t om 


He was seven, and still thir 
from illne s, but he worked 
hard to hurry my saunter 


toward Josh of the ears. It 
misfortune to be 


lor i“ 


is my 
seventy-three inches 
and picuous. Some 
New York men halted m« 
on the and I stood 


gossiping, while Alan tugged 


con 


beach 








You ain’t learned things 
like that—I make things.” 

I bowed humbly to the 
scorn of the artist and of- 
fered him a licorice drop. 
He sat with his bronze legs 
and his restless 
hands heaped up a mound 
of sand into what began to 
take form as a cat before 
he stopped work to say, 
“There’s that feller that 
looks like that Apollo Pel- 
vydere guy.” 

A beautiful young man 
in white serge was wander- 
ing up with a pipe in his 
mouth. I write “beautiful” 
resolutely. In 1904 he was 
beautiful, and Josh had cor- 
rectly likened him to the 
Apollo Belvedere. He had 
the straight nose, the 
weakly molded chin and 
the lazy posture of the 
white god. Hewas fairand 
slim and familiar to me. I 
had seen him about New 
York, at dances or #t the 
opera, and he gave me an 
altogether gracious nod 
which permitted me to exist 
without suggesting that it 
mattered. He moved 
against the beryl of the sea 
with the sunlight on his 
head, and was carrying his 
splendor away from us 
when the effigy of Roosevelt 
amused him, and hestrolled 
back toinspect it. Hestood 
looking down at Josh’swork, 
spread at his small feet, 
with a smile. 

Then he said, “‘ Upon my 
word, Doctor Henry, that’s 
pretty fair. Which of them 
did it?” 

Alan pointed out Josh. 
The young man gave the 
boy a blue-eyed stare, then 
grimaced, perhaps uncon- 
scious that he did so, and 
stoaped over the Presi- 
dent’s head. 


crossed, 








wearily at the edge of my 
oat and I admired the fine 
sweep of the crescent shore 

Innumerable lads splashed in and out of the shallows, and 
women enjoyed the bright water in the terrible bath suits 
then allowed them by the guardians of good taste. A tall, 
plump woman in a garment with red silk sleeves wallowed 
nargin near us, and one of the New Yorkers pointed 
the tombstone queen, “And you should see her 


on the 
her out as 
king!” 

Alan squeaked “ That’ 
away. We passed up the beach, and my son looked busily for 
losh. We the crowd of bathers when he saw 
his hero afar off and began to drag me frantically, lisping 

his He’th makin’ 
"head!" 

I came at my best strick 
to the boy 


: Josh's mother,” and dragged me 
were beyond 


tirium, a statue too. Oh, come 


and Alan deserted me as we 


lrew close busy over some sort cf figure molded 


1 the He worked absorbedly, squatting be- 
Alan only to bark out 


went on patting his model 


tawny sand 


side his construction, looked up at 


Don't you touch it, kid!" ther 
Sian said respectfully 
dad. Dad, come an’ 
I looked at the life 
Rider, and 
re, but 


I won't touch him, Josh. Here's 
look.” 
mold of 


Mr Roosevelt dressed 
wa I 


urprised by its excellence 
a sort of realism, and Josh 
} 


nu 
continued the making of the President's left leg, 


is a Rough 
This wasn't caricatu 
lowly 


with a fine attention to the buttons of the gaiter and the 


hape of the calf. The boy had thick brown hands with 
ior fingers that ended in flat tips I noticed these first, 
then the rest of him His face was bent over the presi- 


and his ears astonished me, seen from behind 


dential leg 





‘He Got Into a Corner and Put Both Hands Up Over His Facet" 


There is nothing uncommon in a pointed ear. The aston- 
ishing thing about these ears was their motion. They 
wriggled. The effect inspired awe. They stirred against a 
head covered with rough black curls, and the head was set 
on a muscular neck that sloped off into fine shoulders. 
Josh was a shapely, tough animal who must be thirteen or 
fourteen, I thought. He completed his job and sat back on 
the sand with a grunt, then turned and stared up at me, 
his green eyes steady against the sun, rubbing his heavy 
jaw with a fist. 

I blushed and lit a cigarette, then asked, ‘“‘ How old are 
you, : i 

“Eleven,” said Josh, and in grave consideration added, 
“Your nose is too big.” 

I can’t defend my Puritan nose, and there was nothing 
rude in Josh’s way of mentioning the defect. I nodded. 
lhe ugly child continued, “But you can’t do nothin’ for 
it. Mine ain’t big enough. A nose is the importantest 
thing in a guy’s face,” he explained, rubbed his own short 
nose and scowled, drawing his crooked left eyebrow down 
over the green eye. The left ear wriggled naturally and 
the result made me shiver, until Josh grinned and became 
the image of a jolly young satyr escaped from a Greek 
panel as he told Alan, “ Pop walloped me ‘smornin’, Bud— 
with a hairbrush.” 

I sat down on the sand and conversed with Josh. He 
came from a small city of lower Illinois. His father was 
the Howe Memorial Monument Corporation and he was 
an only child. I fancied his parents wealthy. The scant 


Josh 





“Let it “lone,” said Josh 
in a growl. 

“You've not got his nose quite right,” the Apollo ob- 
served. “Let me show you. It i 

“You let it lone!” Josh said, and got up, but the beauti- 
ful man stooped farther and touched the mold’s nose 
with the bow! of his pipe. Josh gave a snarling cough and 
leaped at the critic. 

They came to the ground in a jet of sand blown up by 
the man’s fall. 

Alan squeaked. 

It took me a second to scramble up. Then I was use- 
less. Josh and his victim were rolling over in the wet sand. 
The boy screamed hideously, his burly legs locked about 
the white coat. He was, for the instant, insane, through the 
affront to his sacred work. What struggled and pounded 
the beautiful face wasn’t a boy. It was outraged ar- 
tistry. I have strong arms. I had to tear Josh from his 
victim, and another tall man took him from me while he 
was kicking my knees. This man wore a bath suit, and 
waded into the water where he dropped Josh, then held 
him down. Bathers came scurrying up. Dressed people 
flooded about me, and an old Englishman brought out a 
flask of brandy, while I wiped blood from the straight 
nose of Apollo, who was stunned and limp. But he tried 
to chuckle gallantly, and dizzily mopped his chin with a 
white sleeve. 

“TI didn’t know there were wildcats in Rhode Island,” 
he muttered, and succeeded in getting up. A woman began 
to cry, frightened by his face. 

“You've got to get to a surgeon,” I said. 





-——- — — 


He was staying, fortunately, at the cottage of a Phila- 
delphia doctor. His host hurried him off before Josh was 
led out of the ocean, and the huge man asked me how the 
battle had started. 

“He wanted to show the boy something about Roose- 
velt’s nose.” 

Josh’s father cuffed the artist’s head, and then laughed 
as the boy scuttled back to his sand man. 

“The feller ought to have known better,” he said, 
drawing one eyebrow down. “Did Josh hurt him bad?” 

“Broke his nose and ripped his eyelid open.” 

“The kid’s strong as a horse,” Howe mused. “I guess 
I got to lick him for this.” 

I said violently “‘ Nothing of the sort!’’ and then won- 
dered if the tombstone King would try to thrash me. He 
scowled and flexed his arms. I went on: “The boy’s just 
over a fit of nerves. If you whip him he'll have another. 
Let him alone. I’m aspecialist. I know what I’m talking 
about. I have to doctor children who’re spanked when 
they’re not understood. Let him alone.” 

Howe turned to his large wife and said: ‘Hear that, 
Sadie? I’ve been tellin’ you it ain’t any good thrashin’ 
Bud when he’s got a fit on.” 

Mrs. Howe glared at me candidly and remarked, “Some 
folks know a lot about bringin’ up other folks’ children. 
Where’s Josh gone to? That feller’s one of the swellest 
sculpshers in New York City, Gus. If you ain’t goin’ to 
look out for Josh, then I am!” And she strode toward 
Josh, who was squatting by the sand man. Howe and I 
moved after her, and I simmered; but when she came to 
her son she only knelt down and began to pet him. The 
sand man was trampled to shreds and the artist wept, with 
his ugly face in his hands. 

After a moment the woman lifted her head and barked 
at Howe: “What you standin’ there fur, you big gump? 
You go find that sculpsher and beat the tar out of him!” 

I did not see this vulgar family again. I returned to 
New York on Monday and was kept busy the rest of the 
summer. In the autumn my wife’s uncle died and left 
her his house near Jamesville, Long Island, which there- 
after served us for a hot-weather home. Our neighbor was 
Eustace Marlett Smith, who kept part of his collected 
potteries and pictures in his Georgian villa, carefully de- 
signed after some English country house, of course. My 
children played with Ursula Marlett Smith and her older 
brother, Roger, a handsome, dull lad of whom we were 
fond. He had a civil hatred of the potteries and the 


pictures, but he stopped to look at a new Greek bow! his 
father brought down one afternoon in the summer of 
1908. The collector was translating the cracked letters 
under the black-and-orange figure on one side. 

Roger swung his tennis bat and pondered, then inter- 
rupted: ‘I say, sir, there’s a kid at school who looks just 
like that!” 

“Like what, Roger?” 

“Like that—person,” said Roger, and pointed to the 
dancing satyr of the bowl. “Only,” he amended, “he 
hasn’t a horse’s tail, of course.” 

Marlett Smith considered the figure and laughed. “I 
don’t think that’s quite possible, Roger.” 

“But it is!” said Roger. “Josh looks exactly like that. 
He’s very husky and awf'ly ugly, and his ears have ends 
like that—pointed—and he can make ’em wabble. Awf'ly 
nice kid. Plays full back, and he’s good. Only fourteen, 
too.” 

I asked, “‘ Does he make models?” 

Roger stared at me, then nodded. “Oh, yes! You're 
from out West, sir, aren’t you? Yes, he makes models. 
He made a statue of one of the masters he doesn’t like 
and stuck it up on the front of the gym last winter. And 
the master wanted him expelled, only the head master 
wouldn’t. And he da—very near killed a fellow for touch- 
ing a model of a horse he made. He's sort of crazy, I 
think, but awf’ly nice.” 

Therewith Roger wandered off through the gallery of 
glass cases and pictures, insured, I knew, at half a million 
dollars. 

Young Ursula Marlett Smith drawled: “Why, papa, 
Roger noticed a picture! He must be ill. Doctor Henry, 
you'd better give him something.” 

The collector sighed, dusting the Greek bowl with his 
handkerchief. He said: “Poor Roger! He's rather like 
your dear mother, Ursula. I’m afraid he'll be a broker. 
But don’t let him sell these things when I’m dead. Oh, 
do run and tell them’’—he meant the sedate battalion of 
his servants—‘“‘that someone’ll be here to spend Sunday.” 
The lovely thin child ran off into the glitter of cases. He 
sighed again. ‘“‘And Ursula doesn’t care about things 
much.” 

To Marlett Smith “things’ 
and paintings. 

“She’s only twelve,”’ I said. 

“But it’s time she began to take an interest, isn’t it? 
Oh, can’t you and Mrs. Henry come over to dine? Rollin 


’ 


meant rare pottery, busts 
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Paret'll be here. He's just back from England. Been 
abroad for years. The sculptor, you know.” 

I had never met Rollin Paret, and I didn’t much admire 
his work, but all artists interest me. I accepted, and that 
evening my wife and I strolled into the Marlett Smith 
grounds through the dividing hedge. Marlett Smith and 
his guest were talking at the base of an Italian garden 
god’s pedestal in an alley of young trees, and my wife 
chuckled as we drew near their black and white 

“Paret’s picked up a monocle,” she whispered, “and 
he’s thinner than he used to be.”’ 

He was thinner and less boyish than when Josh Howe 
broke his nose. The single eyeglass hid the scarred eyelid 
The faint scar above the right nostril was ineradicable, 
though, and I noticed his habit of keeping his face rather 
to the right. But the nose had been excellently repaired 
The bridge, perhaps, had spread a trifle. He was still 
superb. He talked through the long dinner about a new 
review of the arts he was helping to establish, and begged 
Marlett Smith to think of a proper name for it. Poor 
Roger Marlett Smith yawned drearily. He wanted to ask 
Paret about English football and made some dozen at 
tempts, I remember. Ursula also yawned, but more dis- 
creetly, playing with the braid of her orange hair. It was 
sometimes hard to recall that the child wasn’t thirteen. 

I didn’t wonder that Paret turned to her and asked, 
“What would you call the magazine?” 

She drawled, “ Why don’t you call it something Greek 
the Nymph or the Dryad or something silly like that?”’ 

Marlett Smith apologized, ‘Ursula doesn’t take the 
arts seriously, Paret.”’ 

But the sculptor laughed genially and said he thought 
the Dryad rather a good name. And in October, 1908, 
when the first number of the Dryad appeared there was 
some graceful nonsense on the editorial page about this 
christening. I subscribed as a matter of course. Many of 
my neurotics are artists, and the Dryad was more success- 
ful than the average review of its sort. The chief editor 
was an intelligent critic. The only boring department was 
the monthly page on sculpture, initialed R. P., by Rollin 
Paret. 

People who believe that artistic competence comes by 
descent often cite Rollin Paret by way of proof. The proof 
is faulty, to me. His grandfather wrote bad verse before 
the Civil War in competition with N. P. Willis. His father 
painted the smart beauties of New York from 1880 to 1895 

(Continued on Page 89 
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He Stood Solemnty Wriggting His Ears for the Girl. She Sighed, “It's Too Perfect, Josh! It's an Art! Did You Learn, or is it Natural?" 
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First Nights—an 


By FRANK WARD O*YMALLEY 


BLUMENTHAL 


1 \ YHATEVER truth there may 
once have been in the accusa- 
tion, asserted repeatedly 
throughout a generation just past, 
that the social leaders of Broadway's 
first-night dancing set began their day 
in midafternoon with a breakfast con 
sisting always and only of a cigarette, 
a cocktail andthe Morning Telegraph, 
there is leas truth in the charge since 
the Constitution has taken f t steps 
toward forcing Broadway to feel het- 
ter the morning after instead of the 
night he fore To-day Broad 
way social circles are learning 
to look a fried egg full in the 
face without flinching almost 
as early as the one great cla 


which, among resident Mar 


hattanite still holds and 
probably always will 
hold the record for first 
meeting the morning 


air—that mighty legior 
of supermen whocan to 
galvanized iron contai: 
ers filled with two hun 
dred pounds of ash 
from the rear end of ar 
apartment house court 
or hotel area to the 
street curb and make the > 
cans lie dead beneat! 
one’s bedroom window 
on the third bounce 

Just so long, however, 
as the present practice - 


obtains of stretching Movie Queens 
Seated in Stage 
Boxes at First 


Nights Never 


Broadway chief social 
function — the first night 
of a play to an hour 
when the evening and Have Seen 
the morning are one da +a 
just so long will that 
epitome of Broadway social success known a 
the well-known first-nighter and man about 
town be compelled for physical reasons to ; 
give way in early rising honors to the earliest Me 
birds —maybe earliest worms is better—the 
metropolis knows. I refer, as politely as 
possible, to the hundreds of thousands of 
visiting yokels from our provinces who daily arrive to infest 
the hotel and theatrical district of mid-Manhattan 

* Hello-ello-ello! That you, Wilbur? The voice of good 
old Friend Horace from the old home town squeaks in 
rapturous semimonologue by the 
dawn’s early light out of the 
receiving end of the Broadway 
social success’ bedside ‘telephone. 
“Betcha, Wilbur, you can’t guess 
who this is speaking to you! Gosh, 
you made me the first time! Hope 
I didn’t wake you up, Wilbur. 

“Yeh, I and Liz- 
zie just blew into the 
big burg last night 
for a coupla days’ 
spree. Whazzat, 
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Wilbur? No, Wilbur, old socks, we haven’t a 
thing planned for to-night. Huh? Oh, now you 
lookut here, Wilbur! Be sensible! You're a 
busy man, and I and Lizzie can’t think of your 
wasting your time entertaining us this way. 
Well, it’s an imposition, Wilbur, that’s what it 
f is. No—we being a coupla hicks, we haven't 
seen a thing playing in town here, so the Follies 
or any show like that will do. But I suppose, 
old man, seeing that the Follies just opened, it’s 
impossible to get tickets for that——eh?— unless 
you buy ’em from the sidewalk speculator ban- 
dits at ten bucks a throw or something, so you 
just make it any show that’s easiest for you. 
It was only on Lizzie’s account I happened to 
mention the Follies. She’s crazy to see it 
Lizzie is. But she'll enjoy any show—the Fol- 
lies or anything. 

“What? Oh—now—Wilbur! Ab-so-lute-ly 
no, no, no! We couldn’t even think of holding 
you up for dinner in addition to the Follies—or 
whatever show you're going totake usto. Well, 
it’s a dirty imposition, Wilbur, but I know 
there's no holding you when any of us up-state 
jays from the old town blow into the big burg.” 


What Reconciles Wilbur 


se: Y THE way, Wilbur, I had it all framed 
up to have you with us at our Kamp Kom- 
fort shack up at the lake for last July, but what 
with little Grayson and Lois both having their 
adenoids and tonsils removed the last part of 
June, and half the time no cook or nurse, and the 
weather rotten, l—or Lizzie, to be exact, persuaded 
me it would be only an insult to ask you up under 
those conditions. But you just wait till next sum- 
mer, and—whazzat? No, we'll leave the choice of 
the restaurant entirely to you, Wilbur—absolutely to 
you— because it isn’t the dinner and the Follies, or 
some show like that, we’re looking forward to seeing, 
but it’s seeing you, old man, we're looking forward 
to seeing—although I suppose Lizzie would like to 
go to some cabaret restaurant where there's lots of 
jazz and all that sort of guff which women folks are 
crazy to see when they do get into the big town. Any 
dinky quick-lunch beanery would do for me, Wilbur 
you know me!—but I suppose we ought to go to some 
jazzy Broadway joint for Lizzie’s sake,eh? But you just 
use your own judgment, of course. 
“Well, so long for the present, 
Wilbur. I suppose you'd have been 
hard at it an hour or more ago if I 
hadn’t held you up. Bul-lieve muh, 
Wilbur, when Lizzie gets back here 
to the hotel from her shopping—she 
was out before the stores opened 
and she hears about you are taking 
us to sup—dinner and the Follies 
she'll say it’s a damn imposition. 
But you just wait 
till next summer, 
Wilbur, and I and 


The Instant the Head Usher Began to Yell, “Author! Author!"’ Every Man in the First Four Rows of Orchestra Seats Stood Up and Smilingly Bowed His Grateful Appreciation 
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Lizzie will get back at you up at Kamp 
Komfort for all these kindnesses which 


” 


you’ve —— 

When, I say, any of you highbinders 
from our provinces holds up a Manhat- 
tan mark that way you may or may not know in your 
hearts—probably you do—that you have squared every- 
thing by inserting one artful little line into the body of your 
daybreak telephonic message to your particular Wilbur. 

“We'llleave the choice of the restaurant entirely to you!” 

Whether you know it or not, right there in a dozen 
words or less you've got your Mr. Wilbur Hooper, of Man- 
hattan, where you want him, and where your Mr. Hooper, 
of Manhattan, likes to be. Any last qualm of conscience 
remaining in your unsophisticated but burglarious soul will 
disappear as Wilbur leads you and Lizzie into a restaurant 
of his own careful choosing, wherein, Wilbur knows, the 
head waiter will say deferentially yet in courtly fashion: 
“Ah, good evening, Mr. Hooper! Three, Mr. Hooper, in 
your party, Mr. Hooper? How about that second table, 
Mr. Hooper, just beyond the pillar—Mr. Hooper?” 

Yes, there is a barrel of truth in the report, now so 
thoroughly spread from ocean to ocean, that no Broadway- 
ite believes he has begun to approach social success until 
he knows head waiters. Even this high mark of social 
triumph, however, isn’t altogether soul-satisfying to the 
Manhattanite of real ambition. If it further so happens 
that in the course of the dinner none other than the 
proprietor of the restaurant himself should happen to 
wander past Wilbur’s table and remark, “ Evening, Wilbur. 
How’s the boy! Hope they’re treating you and your 
friends all right, Wilbur’’—well, by this time even the less 
knowledgful Lizzie, catching as she does the ineffable 
glow now radiating from Wilbur's features after the boss 
himself has addressed him by name—especially in the 
presence of home folks—realizes that Wilbur is the real 
debtor of the evening. She may have been positively 
frightened when, a moment earlier, she caught a glimpse 
out of the corner of her eye of the prices opposite the dishes 
on the menu and thus grasped for the first time how thor- 
oughly a Broadway restaurant man appreciates the true 
value of a breast of guinea hen bedded down on a diaph- 
anous remnant of Virginia ham that squealed its last in 
East St. Louis; but now Lizzie is beginning to feel quite 
the hostess. 

Altogether it is unfortunate for all concerned, for Man- 
hattanites as well as for the good but plain people who 
make up the rest of the United States, that the fact has not 
yet beensufficiently bruited abroad the land 
that the Broadway- ite inspired with loftiest 
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climbing aspirations has his upturned eyes always focused approximately how many rungs he has climbed on the 
on something even nobler than knowing waiters personally, ladder leading to a noble career. 

even than being on speaking terms with the proprietors of If he says it with obvious eagerness—in the tones, 
Broadway restaurants. say, of a sub-deb telling the other girls she saw William 

From the viewpoint of the Broadway and Forty-second Faversham buying some socks while she was 
Street swagger set the supreme social heights have not shopping that afternoon—you may know that 
been reached until one is an acknowledged first-nighter at the climber still has a lot of rungs to mount be- 
theatrical performances. Note that I say an acknowledged fore he is admittedly a first-nighter. If, on the 
first-nighter. Anyone able to buy theater tickets can don other hand, he says it in a weary way that in- 
the soup-fish clothes and sit through first-night perform- cludes a well-bred note of contempt for you and 
ances steadily throughout the season, but persistency of your silly question—as a visitor in California 
attendance at Broadway premiéres does not make one a_ would say to a native son, “Have I ever been 
representative first-nighter. The real first-nighter doesn’t East? Why, my dear man, my home 
descend to buying theater tickets. It so happens that town is Des Moines!’’—then it is 
there are so many premiéres steadily exploding along evident that your Manhattanite is 
Broadway throughout the fall, winter and spring, often nearing Broadway’s dizziest social 
several on the same night, that frequently there are not heights. Once he has come to be in- 
enough cash-in-hand theatergoers, especially in recent cluded on the invitation mailing lists 
years, who are willing to exchange the guaranteed output of managers or stars, you really 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing for the wholly should not ask him if he has seen a 
problematical values of a first night that may be the last. show. You should know he has seen 
The common or garden variety of first night, at least, it—the first night. If you do put that 
doesn't call for the aid of the police to suppress riots at the sort of question to the Broadwayite 
ticket window. The managerial policy of making the initial who has arrived you cannot blame 
New York production before a hand-picked audience con- him if he replies in about the same 
sequently is growing; therefore it is that the real first- tone and manner which the Hon. 
nighter is any unit of that large clump of first-night audience Joseph Patrick Tumulty probably would 
who has been invited to the party by the producer himself, use if you were to ask Joe whether or not 
the star of the play or by even the poor devil who merely _ he ever had actually seen a President of 
wrote the play. the United States pace the carpet impa- 
tiently. 

The day a Broadwayite learns that he 
has been placed on the managerial first- 

HE invitation arrives in the first-nighter’s morning night list his emotions are analogous to 

mail in the form of at least one pair of what are those which must have flooded the souls of 
known to us killingly humorous Broadwayites as Annie- every successful presidential candidate 
Oakleys. Free tickets to a theatrical performance, yousee, and Charles Evans Hughes—on every 
are always shot full of little round holes by a box-office quadrennial national election night of our 
man armed with a ticket punch before the tickets are dis- history. He has reached the highest there 
tributed; and the keen-eyed and eminent Miss Annie is. By this time he has come to refer to 
Oakley; back in the days of the sharpshooting event of John Drew always either as the Squire or 
the Buffalo Bill show, was But let’s get on. Uncle Jack. By “Bill” he means DeWolf 

If the highbinders from our provinces who held up Hopper. 

Wilbur had but known it they could have swelled him When he talks to you about Barrymore 
supposing Wilbur had achieved the Broadwayite’s idea of you may ignorantly think he has Jack or 
supreme success in life embodied in the acknowledged first- Lionel in mind, when he really has Mrs. 
nighter—to twice his normal girth by asking him in the Colt in mind. And when he says non- 
course of his dinner party whether or not he had yet seen chalantly “As I was saying the other night 
any given theatrical hit then running on Broadway. The  back-stage to Georgie,”’ he is letting you 
question immediately would have given Wilbur his chance know that he said what he says he said 
to unlimber the declaration which the Broadway climber to none other than the gifted Mr. Cohan 
of highest ideals always mouths so proudly: himself —personally, face to face, as man to man 

“Why, I saw it the first night!” It is because a Broadway first-night function as a 

I am not so sure but that the Manhattanite who aims general rule—to which there are the inevitable excep- 
only at Broadway’s‘supreme standards would not rather be _ tions—is about as difficult to get into as Central Park or 
able to say “I saw it the first night” than to be addressed the National Geographic Society that the mere pur- 
by name by the captain of waiters at the Waldorf, the Gest chase of theater tickets, even persistently, is not enough 
or Ziegfeld roof shows,Churchill’s, Jack’s, Billy the Oyster- to carry the climber to the social heights. Steadiness 
man’s or the Ritz. And by the tone and manner used by a__ of attendance has its part in his progress, of course, but 
confirmed Manhat- tanite when making this there are other and perhaps more important attributes 
proud statement one usually can tell to Broadway social success which he must always keep 

ry in mind while climbing. Especially he must look out for 

( ’ one particular rung, far down the ladder, which is so slip- 
pery that it has landed many an aspirant for Manhattan 
night-life honors flat in the foyer. 

Back in the days when I was always trying to meet 
Jim Corbett socially, when not nursing my burning 
obsession to own an autographed photograph of Mor- 
ris Gest, I suddenly slipped 
on this rung I have in mind 
and, socially speaking, fell 


; flat on my foolish face. The 
fall ended my career in Ten 
derloin upper circles, left me 

socially where I am to-day, 

5 which is nowhere. Let my 
; ’ own case be a warning toans 
a one else, Manhattanite or 
S00 


chronic visitor to Broadway, 
\ who has decided to make the 
\ position of acknowledged 
\ | first-nighter the apex of his 
career. My tumble was typi- 

cal of many another who has 

shot the chutes. Scarcely had 

I crashed to the floor before 

some of the city’s most dis- 

lawyers, stars’ husbands, 

genuine and hired stage 
mothers, ticket speculators, popular song 

pluggers, male dressmakers, gambling- 
==. ss e"s house proprietors—to list but a few of the 
ee Mi CuiMen Cars classes representative of all that is best in 


tinguished wine agents—this 
was back in the real days 
_ p Mg 
™ = Broadway society —had pounced upon me; 
of This Spontaneous Tribute to His Literary Craftsmanship and they tied a half-gallon tin can to me 


Annie-Oakleys for the Elect 











show girls, swell murder 
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and chased me, clattering and 
clanking, from Longacre Square 
be to the Battery. 


























































oo To illustrate how easily the 
- same catastrophe may early be- 

> — fall any other aspirant for first- 
hy night honors, let us suppose that 
se the callow seeker for Broadway's 


supreme social distinction is 
_@ among those present at the pre 
miére at one of the elaborate sort 
of musical shows that gets its sta 
tistics wrong end first in its ad- 
vertising matter by 
boasting of its Forty 
Show Girls Under 
Twenty. It is, we 
shall say, the kind of 
ultra-wealthy produc- 
tion which gives the 
optimistic press agent 
reason to believe that 
the city’s chief police 
magistrate, following 
certain complaints 
from ladies who 
saw theopening 
performance 
by mistake, will 
send some 
gifted student 
of aesthetics, 
named Detec- 
tive Sergeant 
McGovern, to 
view the show 
the second 
night, and will 
then announce 
freely to the re- 
porters for 
publication 
that unless the 
management 
compels the 
ladies of the en- 
semble to be 
decent and 
wear tights the 
show will be 
closed 

Now let us also suppose that the 
incipient seeker of first-nighter distine- 
tion has watched the performance 
without committing a single social 
Here He is at Last, error up to the point where the plot is 
a Rough, Fighting 
Tenor Lieutenant 
Who Shakes a Dirty 

Grace Note 


really started by the show girl who 
plays the part running ‘‘ Hoowah, 
girlth! Heeyaw come the tholdyerth!” 
Now the wood winds, brass and drums 
begin to wallop art. A principal player is about to make 
his first appearance of the evening. The instant is upon 
us when the potential first-nighter negatively makes good 
or positively gets the gate 

For now out from the canvas thickets up stage come: 
swinging a company of the tholdyerth, ali resplendent in 
their silk trench tights of Italian blue, all singing lustily of 
their own glories. You may think for a moment that the 
soldier singers have mislaid their commanding officer—but 
wait! He is merely following that rule of stage tactics 
which says that when on parade a tenor lieutenant must 
not turn the corner and come into view of the crowds in 
Main Street until his men have halted, have formed in two 
lines facing each other, have flashed on high their gleaming 
doughboy swords and have crossed their sword tips to form 
a steely roof to the human-lined lane that runs from the 
back drop down to the footlights. 


In Clanks the Tenor Lieutenant 


ERE heis at last, arough, fighting tenor lieutenant who 

shakes a dirty grace note as he swings with loose knee 
action beneath the arched sword blades to the footlights 
He is clanking like the Kaiser of old, but you would never 
know it for the ecstatic shindig of greeting he always gets 
on first nights. Likely as not, at least one of his former 
wives is leading the rapturous rooters on her side of the 
house; and his wife of the year is cheer leader across the 
way; and the publisher of the song hits of the show and his 
carefully selected relatives and other aids are taking care 
of the spontaneous reception in the body of the theater 
and young Cyril Ironhand, the Boy Usher, and his assist 
ants are doing their best back of the last rows and up it 
the balcony. Also, simultaneously, everybody on the stage 
including the tenor lieutenant himself, is hoilering to the 
heavens about the glories of army life in generai and of the 
prowess of the tenor lieutenant in particular 

(Continued on Page 106) 












“‘Seten, Unters fT Can Devise Some New Expedient, it Looks Now as if Farnwett Would be in a Position to Control the Meeting" 
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HE most conspicuous object in the offices of Williams 
T Farnwell was an old-fashioned iron safe, standing 
approximately seven feet high in its socks. Built in 
the days before fireproof yaults and time locks, it would 


have fallen an ea ctim to the clumsiest tyro of a safe 
breaker. Its cast-iron sheathing would have offered no 
opposition to a diamond drill and would have melted like 
wax before an oxyacetylene flame Moreover, though it 
had been triumphantly declared by its maker to be both 


burglar and fire proof, and though it was lined with some 
ixteen inches of supposedly not flammable material, it is 


doubtful whether it could have protected its contents in 
any conflagration worthy of the name 

Neverthels it had justly been an object of pride, not 
only to its creator but to old Ebenezer Williams, who had 
given the order for it forty-odd years béfore, when, as a 
young man, he had scored his first success in the invest 
ment field: and hecaus« was an object of pride, it had 
been given three coats of the best-quality black paint, 
upon which a local artist, specially retained for the pur 
pose, had depicted in gorgeous cocors a mythical scene 
presumably representing Mr. Williams’ activities in the 
world of trade Upon a palm-fringed lagoon of deepest 
indigo, whose white-capped waves were touched to fire by 
a crimson sun peeping above a circle of purple mountains, 
lay riding at anchor a clipper ship from which a longboat 
filled with bales and boxes and rowed by hardy sailormen, 


whose stroke rivaled perfection that of an Oxford eight, 
had evidently just been dispatched in a commendable 

if luerative— endeavor to satisfy the cupidity of a group of 
bronzed and stalwart Indians gathered upon the adjacent 
golden sands. The leading sachem, or whatever he may 
have been, was depicted as holding forth invitingly, and as 
the obvious reward for the energy displayed by the pig- 


longboat, an object which might at one’s 


tailed crew of the 
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option be taken either as a bag of gold or a bundle of 
tobacco. 

However apocryphal this scene, it was regarded with 
awe by the citizens of Springfield as a work of art, as indeed 
it was; and owing to its popularity, Ebenezer Williams 
had in due course caused a woodcut of similar character to 
be engraved and placed upon the head of his best business 
writing paper. In addition to this suggestive and exciting 
scene, the old safe had originally borne upon its face the 
inscription: 


EBENEZER WILLIAMS 
INVESTMENTS 

below which, and above the palm trees, projected the cus- 
tomary brass knob by means of which the combination 
could be worked. In smaller letters, at the bottom of the 
door, appeared modestly the words “Holbird Safe & 
Lock Co., Joshua Holbird, Fecit, Springfield, 1879.” 

Whether or not, owing to the advertising properties of 
the picture—which in due course became the recognized 
trade-mark of its owner, and later on of the company of 
which he was the head—or to his own perspicacity and 
shrewdness, the business of Ebenezer Williams prospered 
to such an extent that at the age of sixty he found it nec- 
essary to relieve himself from its strain by taking into part- 
nership a rising young local business man by the name of 
Uriah Farnwell; and as the shipping business, which 
represented the major part of his investment, had attained 
such large proportions that now instead of the one clipper 
ship represented upon the safe there was a whole fleet of 
them, Mr. Williams, following the fashion of the times, 
organized a corporation, of which he made himself the 
president and his partner, Farnwell, the treasurer, under 
the name of the Oriental Shipping & Trading Company. 
rhe ancient artist having long since departed this life, his 
son and successor was called in to alter the original inscrip- 
tion to suit the new conditions, and at the time this story 
opens the safe now bore upon its door the legend: 


WILLIAMS & FARNWELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
and, underneath, the words: 
ORIENTAL SHIPPING & TRADING COMPANY 


through which—faintly and as if refusing to be entirely 
obliterated —could still be seen the original markings like 
a palimpsest beneath a modern painting. 
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In course of time, as the firm’s business expanded, the 
offices had been enlarged *y the addition of the adjoining 
suite; and what had been the old outer office, which still 
contained the safe, was now used as the private room of the 
senior partner. 

Ebenezer Williams had lived the allotted seventy years, 
feeble in health but still mentally alert; reluctant to sur- 
render active participation in his affairs, 
surviving all the members of his immediate 
family save his granddaughter, Helen, 
who acted as his housekeeper in the old- 
fashioned mansion on Main Street, where 
two cast-iron, brown-painted stags browsed 
perennially upon a moth-eaten lawn. Her 
grandfather, in common with some other 
men of his generation, had regarded all 
females as disqualified by nature for any 
knowledge of business and, although de- 
voted to her, he had systematically re- 
frained from discussing any of his affairs 
in her presence, with the result that, when 
the old gentleman suddenly died of heart 
failure, she was totally ignorant of his 
financial condition. 

She knew of course that the Oriental 
Shipping & Trading Company was a flour- 
ishing concern and that he regarded it 
almost in the light of a son, much as he 
viewed her as a daughter; but she had no 
idea of the exact nature of the enterprise, 
the amount of its capital or anything con- 
nected with it, beyond the fact that to it 
obviously Ebenezer Williams owed his ma- 
terial prosperity. 

Once in a blue moon Helen, if she hap- 
pened to be down street, would eall at the 
office to bring her grandfather home to 
midday dinner, on which occasions his 

partner inevitably seized the opportunity 
aa leame to make himself—as he supposed—agree- 
able; this process consisting largely of the 
most blatant and unctuous flattery, which, 
though Helen's mirror demonstrated to her that Nature 
had given her more than an ordinary allowance of good 
looks, was distinctly distasteful to her. There was nothing, 
to be sure, particularly repellent about Uriah Farnwell’s 
blond sleekness, but whenever in his company she was 
conscious of a subtle antagonism and distrust, for which 
she could give no reason save the obvious insincerity of his 
manner. Certainly she could not complain of his loyalty 
and devotion to her grandfather, who repeatedly said that 
Uriah was now the backbone of the business and that he 
didn’t know how he could get along without him. And 
though the junior partner was invited with consistent regu- 
larity once each month to share Sunday supper with them, 
he had never but once paid Helen a personal call, though 
he made it very clear that he would be glad to do so. On 
that occasion, having arrived freshly tailored and patently 
uncomfortable by reason of the stiffness of his collar and 
the tightness of his flamboyant neckerchief, he had, after 
several false starts, attempted to convey to her the deli- 
cate suggestion that if she so willed she could become 
Mrs. Uriah Farnwell, and so terrified had she been at the 
mere contemplation of such a possibility that she had 
hastily fled from the room, and complaining of a sudden 
headache had insisted upon her grandfather's entertaining 
their guest during the remainder of his call, which—it is 
needless to say—was of the briefest duration. 

As time went on the health of old Ebenezer Williams 
began to fail with alarming rapidity. He no longer dared to 
venture to his office, and every day at about the same hour 
the doctor’s buggy could be seen hitched to the out- 


. stretched hand of the small cast-iron negro boy who stood 


on the grass border beside the stepping block. The neigh- 
bors shook their heads and said that the old gentleman 
could not last much longer and they wouldn’t be surprised 
to hear that he had cashed in most any day. 

The impending death of her grandfather hung over 
Helen Rathom like a thundercloud. And its proximity and 
inevitability were brought vividly home to her when one 
afternoon in early May the old man, whose strength had 
been visibly waning for several days, beckoned her to his 
side and, fumbling among some papers which lay upon the 
bed, said, “Helen, my child, I can’t live very long. Before 
I die I wish to give you what will in any case be yours. 
You are all I have in the world—my sole heir at law and 
next of kin. I have left a will giving you all my property. 
As you probably know, almost everything I have is invested 





























in the Oriental Shipping & Trading Company, of whict 
I hold four thousand shares of stock. I have had a deed of 
this prepared by my lawyer and I am going to turn it over 
to you now. Here it is. You can safely trust the manage- 
ment of the company to my partner, Farnwell.”’ 

Three days later he died. 

The death of Ebenezer Williams was almost as much of 
a blow to Uriah Farnwell as it was to Helen Rathom, but 
for an entirely different reason. Though we appreciate the 
fact that according to the best canons of literary produc- 
tion our characters should speak for themselves, it is, never- 
theless, the fact that the limitations of time and space 
compel us to state with inartistic abruptness that our friend 
Uriah is the villain of this legal tragi-comedy; and that, 
taking advantage of his partner’s enfeebled condition, he 
had planned to enrich himself at the expense of the stock- 
holders of the trading company in the following manner: 

The million dollars of capital stock of this flourishing 
corporation, in which he was the active and controlling 
figure, was divided into ten thousand shares of one hundred 
dollars each. Of these ten thousand shares Ebenezer 
Williams held four thousand, represented by a single cer- 
tificate of stock standing in his name, deposited in the safe 
in the office along with other securities. Farnwell, though 
owning in his own right but a few shares, had—with the 
approval of his partner and for the purposes of unified 
management—acquired control of four thousand shares. 
Thus Williams and Farnwell together controlled eight thou- 
sand shares, or four-fifths of the capital stock. The remain- 
ing two thousand shares were variously held by widely 
scattered individuals. 

His senior partner being at death’s door, Farnwell had 
seized the opportunity to withdraw from the treasury of 
the company not only most of its surplus but a consider- 
able portion of its fluid capital by making unsecured loans, 
in reality to himself, now aggregating nearly four hundred 
thousand dollars, which money he had caused to be in- 
vested in government securities standing in the name of a 
dummy and deposited in his own private vault at the local 
bank. Having already procured a proxy from the old man 
lying sick at his home on Main Street, he had planned to 
cancel this enormous indebtedness to the corporation at 
the coming annual stockholders’ meeting, which would 
normally take place upon June fifth, by voting to accept 
in full payment some worthless stock in an Oklahoma land 
venture which he had purchased for a nominal sum. 

The death of Ebenezer Williams at this particular mo- 
ment had not only projected a nut into his machinations 
but threatened to expose his conduct to the stockholders 
and to the public. Being, however, a man of coolness and 


audacity, and having an able, if unscrupulous, attorney 
behind him, he determined to put a bold front on the mat- 
ter in the hope of bluffing it through. 

Helen Rathom’s telegram to Ephraim Tutt announcing 
the death of his old friend and client in Springfield came as 
a great shock, for they had been school and college mates 
and, though their paths of life had been divergent, they had 
always maintained a deep affection for each other, and 
almost every year Mr. Tutt had visited Springfield in the 
month of May for a few days’ trout fishing. 

It was on one of these occasions that he had drawn 
Ebenezer Williams’ will and consented to act as his execu- 
tor, adding jocosely, in view of the other’s obviously greater 
robustness, “It’s a good deal more likely, Eben, that 
you'll come to my funeral than that I'll go to yours.” 

Destiny had proved him wrong, and with deep sadness 
and a heart full of sympathy for Helen, who was now left 
entirely alone in the old house, the old lawyer called in his 
office associates and arranged his business with a view to 
going at once to Springfield in order to be of what comfort 
and solace he could to the bereaved girl, to probate the will 
and to arrange for the administration of the estate. Since 
he expected to be absent for not less than ten days, he 
invited to accompany him in the capacity of legal valet 
Mr. William Toothaker, that young mechanical genius 
whom aforetime, as our readers may perhaps recall, he had 
rescued from the clutches of Toggery Bill Gookin and his 
vindictive associates in the town of Pottsville, and who 
now, after a year or two of metropolitan existence as office 
boy for Tutt & Tutt, had blossomed forth into a full-fledged 
law clerk 

am 

HE day after the funeral of Ebenezer Williams, Mr. 

Ephraim Tutt, his executor, accompanied by the afore- 
said Willie Toothaker, carrying the lawyer’s old green 
bag, betook himself to the office of Williams & Farnwell, 
which, as we have said, was also that of the Oriental Ship- 
ping & Trading Company, for the purpose of making an 
inventory of the testator’s papers, ascertaining the assets 
and liabilities of the partnership and procuring such in- 
formation concerning the corporation’s financial condi- 
tion as might enable Helen to vote intelligently at the 
annual meeting the four thousand shares of stock deeded to 
her by her grandfather. Mr. Tutt had met Farnwell only 
once before and, though he had not been particularly pre- 
possessed by his appearance upon that occasion, he had 
accepted him less at his face value than at his partner’s 
highly complimentary appraisal. He had had no means of 
knowing that this appraisal was—to say the least 
a gross overvaluation. 


“There is No Use in a Stranger Like Myself Playing Button-Button for the Combination of Your Own Office Safe. 
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Farnwell had learned with chagrin and perturbation of 
Mr. Tutt's appointment as hi partner's executor, for he 
had hoped to find that Mr. Williams had chosen for that 
purpose either himself or some local attorney who would 
be glad to play into his hands; and he foresaw that noth 


ing could now prevent the discovery of his chicanery 
unless he could control the annual meeting and whitewash 
the whole transaction by canceling the notes of his dum 


mies in exchange for a few hundred acres of swamp land 

When, therefore, Mr. Tutt, whose reputation for 
shrewdness and resourcefulness was familiar to him, en 
tered the office and disclosed the fact that Ebenezer 
Williams had executed a deed of his four thousand share 
of stock and delivered it to his niece shortly before his 
death—a gift made de causa mortis, as lawyers say 
Uriah Farnwell was nonplused, for he perceived that, 
though he held proxies for four thousand shares of stock, 
unless luck were with him his scheme might well be blocked 
at the annual meeting either by Helen Rathom or by Mr 
Tutt, as executor, whichever of them was legally entitled 
to vote his dead partner's stock. Yet it was apparent to his 
cunning mind, untrained as it was in the niceties of the 
law, that here was an anomalous and unusual situation, for 
though Ebenezer Williams had given a deed of his stock to 
his grandchild, the certificate itself had never been physi 
cally delivered or transferred to her and was still in the 
firm’s safe; while in the alternative, the stock having been 
deeded to her during her grandfather's lifetime, it no longer 
belonged to the estate of Ebenezer Williams, nor was it 
subject to the control and disposition of his executor unles 
the mere fact that the certificate still remained in his nam 
should have this effect 

Clearly there was rather a mix-up. Though, to be sure, 
either Helen, or Tutt, as executor of the owner, must one or 
the other be entitled to the stock, it might well be that in 
order to vote it the certificate must in either case be trans 
ferred, and that if its surrender could be delayed neither 
one of them could lawfully take part in the meeting 

It may seem incredible that justice should ever be 
jeopardized by so trivial a fact, yet unfortunately it is. 
The control of many a great railway system, of business 
investments involving millions, has sometimes—though 
fortunately with infrequency—turned on questions no 
more technical than this. Anyone who has ever lost a 
stock certificate is familiar enough with the inconven- 
iences and difficulties—particularly if such certificate 
belongs to an unsettled estate of which he is an executor or 
administrator—involved in a similar situation Now, 
though Uriah Farnwell wasn’t at all sure just how the 

(Continued on Page 59) 





I Want That Certificate and I Purpose to Have It"’ 
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hort-order restau- 


rant run bya China 





man, to which the 





Pullman conducto 
ind a flock of pa 
engers hurried for 
coffee and sinker 
There were half 
a dozen stores on 
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yooden structures 
with false fronts 

and perhaps a dozen 
dwelling houses 
Outside of the town 
as far as one could 
ee, there was no 
other sign of human 
habitation; nothing 
but sand, a little 
sagebrush and fre 
quent splotches of 








voleanic-looking 
rock sticking out of 
the sandy surface 
One unconsciously 





wondered where the 
business came from 
to maintain even so 
mall a town. 

But there must have been a back country somewhere 
capable of supporting people; perhaps mining operations 
n the mountains off to the south, or cattle raising in the 
valley we could see north of us whenever the swirling dust 
subsided a little. Right on the station platform there was 
proof that the town was a good business point in spite of 
its unpromising setting. Half a dozen traveling men were 
there with their sample cases and trunks waiting to get on 
the train, appearing curiously up to date in their Chicago 
or Salt Lake tailor-made clothes and snappy, citified 
movements. 

These traveling men seemed to rouse deep irritation in 
the mind of a young man who sat opposite me in the Pull- 
man. He had a pale, intellectual face, large spectacles and 
the prettiest knit necktie I ever saw. He was, I should say, 
about twenty-seven years old 

“These men represent an economic waste,”’ said the 
young man severely, indicating the traveling men. “A law 
should be passed to prevent it.”’ 

Five years ago when a man talked about passing a law 
to enforce his private opinions no one paid any attention 
tut times have changed. It pays to listen to anybody who 
mentions a new law nowadays, because the first thing you 
know he may go and get it passed. 


Who Pays the Traveling Men? 


LOOKED out at the traveling men interestedly. There 

did not seem to be anything particularly wasteful about 
them. One of the number, in fact, was making himself 
quite useful by helping the station agent load his two- 
hundred-and-fifty-pound trunk on a baggage truck. Per- 
haps one of the traveling men outside had hurt the young 
man’s feelings by cutting him out of his girl or something 
Great reforms have been started on less cause than that 
| felt that I must say something soothing 

“7 
merce is carriedso intensively even tothese remote regions? "’ 

Having been born in New York State, I assumed the 
Easterner’s privilege of regarding all places west of 
Chicago as remote and interesting. The young man with 
the knit tie would not be soothed by generalities. 

“That's just it,” he cried irritably. ‘Commerce has no 
He pointed to the travel- 
ing men again. “‘Every one of those men,” he went on, 
“costs the house he represents anywhere from five to 
fifteen per cent of all the goods he sells. It’s a sinful waste 
and ought to be prohibited by law.” 


n't it wonderful,” | remarked sagely, “how com- 


right to be carried intensively.” 
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cent and clothiers 
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most violent when 
he pointed to the 
figures showing the 
selling costs of deal- 
ers who purvey 
platinum watch 
chains and gentle- 
men’s wrist 
watches. 

“What I propose 
to do,” he said, “‘is 
to abolish all pri- 
vate ownership of 
retail stores. The 
Government should 
establish a big place 
in every city, han- 
dling everything 
that people need, 
and selling at cost. 
That way of living 
will be much 
cheaper and the 
workingman can 
work less hours, 
thus giving him 
more time for 
study and self- 
improvement.” 

I suggested that 
it would cost the 
Government some- 
thing to do business 
just the same as any 
private individual. 
I added also that 
government- 
operated enter- 
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The young man was an earnest speaker. I learned after- 
ward that he had never mixed much in commercial life 
himself, but he had read books about it. His people were 
well off. Since leaving college he had not done any work 
except to spend two days each month collecting rents on 
property which his family owned. He was now about to 
begin a more serious life, being on the way to take a 
professorship in a Western college as a lecturer on economic 
subjects. 

“Who really pays the expenses of these traveling men 
out there?” the young man demanded. “Is it the firms 
they work for? Of course it isn’t. It’s the public-—that’s 
who it is.” 

I could see where a lot of my traveling-men friends were 
in for hard times if the young professor got his theories 
going good at the college where he was about to begin his 
life work. I asked him how the merchants were going to 
buy their goods if no salesmen came along to sell them. I 
reminded him that it was cheaper for one traveling man to 
go out and call on a hundred merchants than it would be 
for a hundred merchants to go to market. Having never 
talked with a regular student of economics before, I did 
not realize how easy it is to get tripped up. 

“There you go,” he said, “assuming that a thing must 
be all right because it has always been done. There is no 
reason why traveling men should go out and call on mer- 
chants, and no reason why merchants should spend 
money to go to market. Both methods are wasteful 
Aren't the United States mails going every day? Can't 
a merchant write letters and order what he needs? Of 
course he can!” 

It appeared that the young man belongs to the political 
party which had such a hard time last year in trying to 
hold its convention, being shooed away from one city after 
he other by unsympathetic authorities. The young man 
himself had been on the train known as the Rabbit Special, 
and rode about the country with the other delegates trying 
to find a place to convene in. He appeared quite well 
pleased with himself at having thus mixed up with martyr- 
dom, complacently adjusting his twelve-dollar knit tie and 
toying with his platinum watch chain as he told me about it 

He had a grand scheme to make things easier for the 
struggling masses. The thing to do, he said, was to let the 
Government run all the factories and retail stores, espe- 
cially the latter. He had a pamphlet in his pocket which 
showed exactly how much it cost retailers in all lines to do 
business. He called my attention sharply to the fact that 
shoe dealers are under an expense of twenty-eight per cent, 


prises are apt to be 
rather cold and 
formal, and I thought people would rather do their trading 
in stores where the human note was a factor. 

The young man waved aside such trivial arguments. He 
had no figures to prove how cheaply the Government could 
operate retail stores, but he assured me it would be much 
less than under present conditions. As to the contention 
that people like to buy from clerks who know them per- 
sonally he was almost sarcastic. 

“ Just one of the evils of our social order,”’ he said, “that 
must be eradicated. Merchants everywhere are spending 
more and more money to make their places attractive so 
as to lure people in to buy. They pay big salaries to clerks 
who have wide acquaintan’es and trim their show windows 
elaborately to attract the public’s attention. The result is 
that people, especially young people, think more about 
such things than they ought to. Take all such tempting 
places off the public streets and the masses will turn more 
to the serious matters of life.’’ 


If This Reformer Had His Way 


HAD an uneasy thought that if the government stores 

handled only the necessities of life there might be a good 
deal of bootlegging of luxuries. But the young man did 
not give me a chance to argue. Being a lecturer on eco- 
nomics, he felt, I suppose, that he must keep in practice 

For a regular reformer I must admit he talked moder- 
ately. He said he did not expect government ownership 
of factories and stores to come about at once. His idea 
was to taper off gradually—to put the commercial world 
on a beer-and-light-wine basis, so to speak. But as a 
starter he did insist that the traveling man must go. It 
was a shame, he said, that the masses should have to pay 
higher prices for practically everything, just because a lot 
of salesmen were out on the road drawing big salaries and 
commissions. 

It came out a little later in his talk that the young 
lecturer on economics had a private as well as a public 
grudge against the traveling fraternity. Back in his home 
city, he told me, his family owned a nice piece of corner 
property in the business district. The building had been 
occupied for a number of years by a retail crockery store, 
and recently when the lease was about to expire the young 
man decided to jack the rent up a couple of hundred dollars 
a month. 

“But when I went to see the crockery man,” he said, 
“to tell him his rent was going to be two hundred dollars a 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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YIELD of ninety bushels of wheat on an acre of 
ground has been reported. This is three times the 
average yield of England, and six times that of the 

United States. Sixty bushels is frequently raised. During 
the war some half a hundred of Illinois farmers reported 
yields of fifty bushels or more, and many fields in Colorado 
yielded sixty to seventy-five bushels last summer, while 
the average was still less than a quarter as much. 

The city consumer, accustomed to standardized produc- 
tion, wonders why these differences. Given certain ma- 
terial, machinery and labor, he can tell to a fraction what 
the production of any commodity will be, and when he 
learns that the average in food production is so far below 
the possibilities he quite naturally exclaims: ‘What 
chumps these farmers are!” 

Of course, all laymen know that soils make a difference. 
Indeed, they seem to be obsessed with an altogether false 
notion of the relation of soil to crop, many of them believ- 
ing that the chemist can, by analyzing a soil, determine the 
particular crop that should be grown upon it; and, in gen- 
eral, I should say that the city, having but a remote and 
foggy notion of precisely how its food is produced and 
knowing just enough about-it to be always mistaken, be- 
lieves that the farmer is most inefficient and wasteful, 
whereas the facts are the exact opposite, because the 
farmer is about our only individual enterpriser working 
with his own hands. 

If a little knowledge is a dangerous thing anywhere, it is 
here, especially at this particular time. The city has a 
right to know why the average crop is so far below the 
maximum, and the farmer has a right to be understood. 
It is therefore the purpose of the author to point out the 
conditions that determine yield quite independently of the 
farmer’s efficiency, and often indeed because, as a business 
man, he dare not attempt maximum yields. 


The Unmanageable Factors 


F ALL the conditions governing yield, climate is the 
most sweeping. It is obvious when we consider the 
difference between the tropical and the temperate fruits, 
for nobody would expect to grow oranges in New York or 
bananas in Canada, but it is not so obvious when consider- 
ing the same crop as grown in different regions of the earth. 

Yet the principle holds. 

Wheat, for example, is our most cosmopolitan crop, grow- 
ing through a wider range of latitude, elevation, tempera- 
ture, soil, moisture and sunlight than can any other plant 
that is known to man. But it does not thrive equally well 
in all places, and in very few spots are all the conditions so 
delicately and fortunately balanced as to make the maxi- 
mum yield even possible. 

England is one of those regions especially favored by 
climate for this particu'ar crop, with France and Germany 
close seconds. We can never equal their averages. But 
they cannot grow our Indian corn at all; indeed, the very 
conditions that make this par excellence the wheat country 
of the world are the very ones that rule corn out—namely, 
a low temperature and a hazy sky. 

A few of our mountain valleys approach even England 
n favorable conditions for wheat, but in all of them the 
sun is too bright for best results. In the Mississippi Valley 
it is only in a poor corn year that we may hope for maxi- 
mum yields of wheat. And so it is that this matter of 
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climate more than any other single consideration deter- 
mines the crops that shall be grown as leading farm enter- 


There is another reason why the United States falls 
below England in her average yield of wheat, and that is 
purely mathematical, not agricultural. The United States 
is a huge country, covering all sorts of regions, good, bad 
and indifferent, for wheat and for all other crops, and nosuch 
country can ever match average yields with some especially 
favored small country where conditions are wholly good. 
The principle is the same as arranging a spelling contest, 
for example, between groups on the one hand and an equal 
number of individuals upon the other; some individual 
would always get the prize, because no average of a group 
could equal what some single speller might achieve 
It is so with yields; those of large countries 
are always low as compared with those of selected small 


Even so, the American yield of Indian corn leads the 
world, but that is true only because we produce about 
ninety per cent of the world’s output, and because the great 
bulk of it is grown in the Corn Belt, a relatively restricted 
area and preéminently adapted both by climate and soil to 
this particular crop. 

Just as the larger natural conditions of temperature, 
moisture and sunlight, which we call climate, control both 
our cropping and, in a broad way, our yields, so does that 
changing combination of the same elements which we 
denominate the season also determine from year to year 
whether the yields of a particular farm shall be high, low 
In the long-conducted experiments at Roth- 
amsted, England, after more than half a century of re- 
search, those veteran investigators, Lawes and Gilbert, 
report that of all the factors determining yield season is the 
most powerful, not excepting either seed or fertilizer; that 
is to say, in a good season a medium soil will yield more 
than will the best fertilized land in a bad season. 

This being true, it is only occasionally that all the 
infinite combinations of temperature, moisture and sun- 
light can square favorably with the varying physiological 
and chemical needs of the growing crop through a period 
of ten months for winter wheat and some six or seven for 
It is only occasionally, therefore, and 
in favored regions, that maximum yields are possible, for 
the season, like the climate, is beyond the control of the 
farmer, except as he is able by some slight shifting of 
processes to ameliorate some of the effects of a bad year 
conservation of moisture, for example, in time of drought. 
Even these expedients are few and feeble, and in general 
the farmer, like the consumer, is at the mercy of both 
climate and season. 

The popular notion is that the farmer grows his grains 
and grasses each on the special soil best adapted to that 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The fact is that he does the best he can in meeting the 
conditions of a complicated problem. 

First of all, no soil is fertile enough to grow the same 
crop indefinitely upon the same field. 
wheat grown continuously on unfertilized land gradually 


the spring variety. 











decreased in yield to less than half the general average of 
the country. And the same is true of corn in Illinois, for 
when grown year after year for nearly forty seasons the 
returns are barely twenty bushels, or about one-third of 
what is expected with good farming on the same soil 

So far as leguminous crops are concerned—alfalfa, 
clover, beans, and so on—they positively refuse to grow 
year after year on the same soil, even by the most liberal 
use of fertilizers. However, they are the only source of 
nitrogen, and they must be grown upon the farm, all of 
which means that from the standpoint of production alone 
the farmer must grow not one crop, or two crops, but a 
variety of crops, some of which, in the nature of the case, 
are not the best possible adaptation to his particular soil 
and climate, but which, nevertheless, must be included in 
the system. 

Still again, for reasons of labor distribution the planting 
and the harvests must not be bunched, but on the contrary 
distributed as much as may be throughout the growing 
season, lest the farmer be unable to carry the peak loads at 
certain times and lie idle at others. 

These circumstances combine to force the individual 
farmer to adopt a rotation of crops, in which his problem 
is to get the best fit possible between restoration of fertility, 
the climatic and soil conditions, the seasonal needs of 
different crops, the distribution of labor, and such minor 
factors as the physical condition in which one crop leaves 
the soil for the next. 


Crop Rotation Out of Joint 


LL these considerations take precedence of price, and 
they require that many crops should be grown that 
are only fairly well adapted to the conditions, and without 
much regard to market values. The general principle is 
that the crop best suited to soil and climate takes the 
commanding position, and all others are ranged round it 
to the best advantage possible. For example, in many 
sections wheat would not be grown at all except as a catch 
crop in seeding down to grass, as in the case of the writer 
up on his farm in Michigan. 

This is why the American farmer in general made noth- 
ing on “high-priced wheat” during the war. The increase 
was largely secured from those regions where wheat is a 
secondary crop, and it meant a disturbance of rotations 
that will take five to ten years to readjust, the time depend- 
ing upon the length and complexity of the rotation 

That is to say, if a farm is divided into six fields of equal 
size under a five-year rotation of corn, oats, clover, wheat 
and meadow—two fields—and if for reasons of war two of 
those fields are set to growing wheat instead of one, it will 
not only reduce the more profitable corn crop but it will 
break up the meadow and disarrange the entire system for 
at least five years. If it chances to be a seven-year rotation 
the period required for readjustment is correspondingly 
longer, and that is why the farmer's elusive profits on war 
wheat cannot be figured with paper and pencil. 

Manifestly the more fertile the soil the larger the yield, 
other things being equal, and here is the first of the 
factors in the problem of production that is at all under the 
farmer’s control. Even this has its limitations, for fertile 
soils cost more than others, and if the farmer attempts to 
bring up his land to a high state of fertility or to increase 

(Continued on Page 53 
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VERYBODY who is anyone at 
all, at ail, has read about the 
little fairies that used to make a great big 


playground out of Ireland, long before the days 
of the Sinn Fein or the League of Nations. 

And like as not you have often sat and listened 
to some erudite Irishman, with a brogue so thick : 
that you could cut it with a meat ax, and a funny 
name dragged from Brian Boru’s dictionary, 


ple. But I'll bet you the price of an acre of fat 
pigs against a sod of turf that no one told you 
anything about the fox-hunting fairies 

I'm very sure that they did not, because their historian 
and, in fact, the only living person who was in close touch 
with them and enjoyed their confidence to such an extent 
that she knew all their secrets and was a walking encyclo- 
pedia of their sports and pastimes, of their goings and 
comings, of their love-making and fights and dances and 
banquets and elopements and frolics and picnics and hunt 
balls and race meetings, is dead and gone long ago, and 
the only record she has left is the spoken word as told toa 
little boy, with all the wild imagery and dramatic wealth of 
detail which lend themselves so aptly to the broad brave 
brogue of the boreen 

She was a little bit of a woman with snow-white hair and 
a face the color of ripe apples. Despite the weight of four 
score years and ten, that whimsical little face was lit up by 
the brightest blue eyes ever possessed by a woman of any 
age. And when she laughed you would think the sun had 
come out from behind the clouds. 

I must tell you that she rarely spoke of the fairies at all, 
but usually referred to them as the Good Little People. I 
must also put it down, while I think of it, that the fox- 
hunting fairies lived in the county of Tipperary, and 
never followed the fox in Kildare or Limerick or Water- 
ford or, for that matter, in any other province or county 
of Ireland 

Now by this time some irate son of the soil is rising in 
his place and with tears in his voice inquiring, “What 
right has any man to say that the fox-hunting fairies didn’t 
hunt in Limerick where Ard Patrick and Galtee More 
were bred?” and that if either of them were alive to-day 
they could choke Man-o’-War with a hundred feet of rope, 
which is mebbe so 

But if you wait just a minute I'll tell you all about it and 
before I finish you'll be hanging your head for the very 
shame of your ignorance. Moreover, you'll be willing to 
admit, like many a good man or woman before you, that 
the longer you live the more you can learn. 

Now, as I said before, all this information came first- 
hand, as you might say, because the small boy was the only 
custodian of old Nellie Nolan’s confidences, she having 
first exacted a promise from him that he would never re- 
veal the secrets of the fairies until she was dead and gone. 


‘I'm Havin’ the Dickens Own 
Chase on My Hands, Because 
the Divitt Landed Near Cork 
descanting on the folklore of these famous peo This 
Knockin’ Down Everything 
He Can't Jump Over" 
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The Fox-Huntimng 
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Nellie was the boy’s nurse. 
She was alsc mother of Patsy 
Nolan, one of the greatest 
steeplechase jockeys we ever 
had in Ireland. She had grown 
up and lived all her life among the horse-riding people, 
and what she didn’t know about a hunter or a steeple- 

chaser wasn’t worth talking about. She 
used to take her little charge down to the 
ruins of an old castle which stood opposite 
the big house. And when they climbed the 
stone steps that led to the great tower they 
could see the whole surrounding country. 

The emerald green of the Irish sod lay 
like a beautiful velvet carpet on all sides, 
while to the right the 
RiverSuir wound its way 
and went singing to the 
sea. I don’t believe there 
was a better view in Ire- 
land, because as if to 
takeaway fromthesame- 
ness of the landscape, a 
little chain of mountains 
made a break of purples 
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fA and grays and eye-resting neutral 
tints to the north. It was there 
that the boy was introduced to 
the fairies. 

Nellie seemed to know all about 
the Queen of the Fairies and the 
wonderful gowns she wore, and 
how transcendently beautiful she 
was. And you should have heard 
her tell of the manner in which this royal lady manufae- 
tured her crown jewels. She just scooped a few drops of 
dew with her tiny hands from the blades of the grass or 
the shamrock leaves, and the minute she touched it it 
turned into diamonds! Sometimes she might want some- 
thing with more color to it, so she would gather a handful 
of rosebuds, which immediately became rubies, while if 
she wanted an emerald all she had to do was to stoop and 
pick it up; because wherever she put down her little foot 

he left a.pathway of gems behind her. 

For the benefit of the ladies I wish I could describe the 
exact fashion of the gowns she wore. But I gather that her 
bridal veil was made of a cobweb and the ends of it were 
held up by seventeen grasshoppers. Also, that the leather 
in her tiny slippers was tanned from the leaves of the 
violet. For a dinner table the queen took the biggest mush- 
room she could find—that, of course, as you will under- 
stand, depending altogether on the number of guests she 
was going to entertain. She got her plates from the haw- 
thorn bush when it was in bloom, and they had new chairs 
every day because all they had to do when dinnertime 
came was to go out and gather a handful of daisies. Me, 
oh my! But it must have been a great thing to have been 
a fairy queen! 

I know the boy saw her lots of times then and her picture 
still lives with him. To this day he can see her mincing 
daintily among the fallen leaves while the fine ladies of her 
court follow in stately and imposing parade. Nobody can 
deny this who can remember anything at all about the 
childish visions he had himself—visions that linger and 
last, and perhaps will remain with him to the end. 

But somehow or other, at that particular time I do not 
believe that the stories of the fairies’ banquets or ,the 
grandeur of their queen or the number of her jewels had 
a strong-enough appeal for the little chap, who had been 
brought up to think that all the real gods of his fathers 
were centered about the horse and the hound. And to 
make it more binding, from his perch at the top of the old 
tower he could see them schooling the hunters or the fox- 
hounds going out to the meet; or perhaps one of the boys 
would be educating a colt over the clay banks that ran all 
the way from the house down to the river. 


Mornin’ and He's 
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With all these disturbing in- 
fluences you couldn’t blame a 
boy if he was willing to throw a 
fairy queen—evenifshedid have 
a bucketful of diamonds— into 
the discard of contemplation. Old Nellie undoubtedly 
sensed this. And although she must have felt an almost 
criminal lack of appreciation, she said nothing. Then one 
day, when least expected, she branched out into a new 
line altogether. And from that instant she held her small 
audience spellbound. 

“Did you ever hear tell of the fox-hunting fairies, 
Allanah?”’ she inquired. ‘“ Because if you didn’t, when you 
are a good boy and listen to me I'll tell you all about 
them.” 

“The fox-hunting fairies?” Ah—here was the real 
thing coming at last! 

“That’s what I’m talkin’ about, Avick. Now you'll 
have to sit up close to me because I don’t want to talk too 
loud, they might hear me. And you must promise never 
to tell a living soul.” 

Needless to say, the small boy promised, and without 
further ado the old woman started. I must tell you that 
every good story about the prehistoric days of Erin always 
commences with the advent of His Satanic Majesty and 
winds up with his final and complete overthrow: by the 
Patron Saint. Old Nellie ran true to form: 
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One mornin’ bright and early, long before the chickens 
were off the roost, the divil landed in Ireland. Of course 
he was disguised, and where he came from or why he left 
that place, nobody knew. But, anyway, he landed and the 
first person he met was a man going to market with an 
ass load of turf. 

The divil was sitting by the roadside hatchin’ up some 
plot or other when the man came by, and he stops him. 

“Have you got anything, my good man,” sez he, “that 
a poor tired traveler could wet his whistle with?” 

And the man with the kish of turf sez: “Indade I have, 
and I’d be the last one in the world to refuse a stranger < 
drink.” 

So with that he digs in under the turf and in two shakes 
of a lamb’s tail he hauls out a big demijohn. 

“There it is,”” sez he, ‘as good an article in the way 
of mountain dew as you'd come across in a day’s walk,” 
sez he. 

“It’s good whisky you say?” sez the divil. 

“There isn’t a headache in a hogshead of it, 
man. 

And with that he hands the divil the demijohn and turns 
his back nice and polite, so that the stranger wouldn’t 
think he was watchin’ how much he took. Which was the 
way that every gintleman did in the good old days. 

Well, sir, the divil took the demijohn in his two hands 
and pulled the cork out of it and tilted back his head. He 
drank and gulped and choked and drank again, an’ never 
set it down as long as there was a drop in it. : 

“You were right when you said it was good licker,” sez 
he. “ Perhaps,”’ sez he, “I drank too much of it.’””, And he 
grins like only the divil can grin when he’s up to some 
mischief, 

The other man takes the jug and shakes it. “Tare an’ 
ouns,”’ sez he, “you didn’t drink it all, did you?” 


” 


sez the 






The Hounds Were Aimost 
Steppin’ on His Brush 
When He Jumped Into the 
Sea and Changed Himsetf 
Into a Fish 
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The divil passed the back of his hand across his mouth 
an’ laughs like he had perpetrated a good joke. 

“Let the next man smell the cork,”’ sez he, “‘an’ go back 
and tell them where you came from that you met a poor 
thirsty traveler on the road that could take a bigger drink 
than any other man in Ireland.” 

“Tt wasn’t a drink you wanted at all, at all,” sez the 
man who owned the whisky and who was now as mad as 
a hatter, “it’s a river of whisky you want so you kin swim 
in it,”’ sez he. “ An’ be this an’ be that,” sez he, reachin’ 
for his shillalah, ‘be this an’ be that—I’ll take the hide off 
you from your ears to your heels,” sez he. “Come on,” sez 
he, “come out like a man an’ we'll find out if you have any 
courage at all,”’ sez he. 

He makes a step forward and lunges with his stick at the 
stranger that was sittin’ on the bank, still laughin’ at him, 
but the stick passed through empty air, and when he 
brought it down there wasn’t anybody there at all, at all! 
All he heard was a mockin’ laugh, and rub his eyes as he 
would, he couldn’t see a soul in sight. The only thing that 
kept him from thinkin’ he was dreamin’ was the 
empty jug layin’ in the dust. 

Of course the divil intended in the first place 
to visit Ireland unbeknownst to anybody, but 
after that big drink he took, it went to his head 
and he became as wild as a March hare. He set 
fire to the thatched roofs as he passed by and 
slaughtered cattle with his pronged fork and was 
doin’ all kinds of damage until he got as far as 
Holy Cross Abbey, where Saint Patrick lived, 
and somebody ran in and told the saint, who 
started out hotfoot. 

Well, as soon as the divil found out that a real 
man was after him he didn’t lose any time 
headin’ for the seacoast himself. He ran as hard 
as he could, but he had a good start on Patrick 
and the saint didn’t make much headway. He fol- 
lowed the divil all the way through Cork and Lim- 
erick and to the outskirts of the town 
of Tipperary, and then he got so tired 
he sat down to rest, thinkin’ that 
perhaps along in the evenin’ when 
the sun wasn’t so hot he could com- 
mence the chase all over again. 

He was sittin’ on a stone by the 
roadside when he heard a noise close 
to him, and up rides a little bit of a 
maninaredcoat. Hewassotiny you 
could almost put him in your pocket. 
He was ridin’ a white pony an’ leadin’ 
another horse with a saddle on it. 


The 

little 

man pulls 
up the minute 


\ ere he sees the saint 
aa an’ sez he: ‘God 
aa it save you kindly; you 
/ “f s diliadll ada te sia 
-) & JF look tired an’ is there any 
way I can help you? Be- 


cause if there is, just give it a 
name.” 
“You're right when you guessed I am 
tired, little man,” sez the saint. “I’m 
havin’ the dickens own chase on my hands, because the 
divil landed near Cork this mornin’ and he’s knockin’ 
down everything he can’t jump over. I want to follow him 
the worst way,” sez the saint, “an’ I’m thankful to you 
for the offer of assistance, but I don’t see how you could 
do anythin’ to help me. You're too small, anyway.” 

“Mebbe you're right,” sez the little man, “but if you 
think I can’t help you, will you do me the favor to put 
your leg across this horse I’m leadin’ and I’ll soon show 

you how to chase the divil until his tongue hangs out.” 


Now as everybody knows, Saint Patrick was the most 
good-natured man in the world and the last thing he 
wanted to do was to offend the little man, so he began to 
make excuses. 

“T’d like to,” sez he, ‘but that horse is too little for me. 
I think you'll have to excuse me,”’ sez he, “thankin’ you 
just the same,”’ sez he. 

“That’s not here nor there,” sez the little man; 
cause if I snap my fingers once he’ll grow as big as a house 
while you're lookin’ at him. An’ if I was to snap ’em twice, 
you yourself would grow small enough to ride him just as 
he is. Now which do you want? Take your choice.” 

Saint Patrick rested his chin on his hand and thought. 

“T believe I'd like to be a 
fairy,” sez he at last. “ Be- 


* be- 


cause if I stay this way I can 

always get a horse big enoug! “ 

for me, but without your F liga “ 
assistance I can never grow J 


small enough to ride the horse 






4 
‘ 


a 


you're 
leadin’. 
That is, pro- 
vidin’ you can 
do what you say, 
of course.” 

“Can I do it?”’ sez the 
little man. “Just watch 
me!’ With that he claps his 

hands twice, and like a flash 

Saint Patrick dwindles down till 

he’s just the same size as the little 

stranger, and the little man brings the 

led horse forward and houlds the stirrup 
while the saint mounts. 

“Just give him his head,” sez the little man, 

“‘an’ let him play with the bit. He has a beautiful 

mouth,” sez he, ‘an’ a baby could control him with a 
cobweb. Are your stirrups too long or too short?” 
The saint tries them an’ he sez, “I think we'd better 
take ’em up a hole,”’ and while he was on the ground the 
little man tightened the girths of the saint’s saddle—then 
he got back on his own horse. 

“Now come on,” sez he. “Take an aisy grip of your 
horse and use hiin careful over the rough ground. We'll 
make the divil think he’s been to the races.” So away 
they went! , 

You may be sure they never took to the road or opened a 
gate; they went right across country and lept everything 
in their stride, as you might say, and when they came to 
the River Shannon, they swam it. 

“It'll cool the horses an’ give them a fresh lease of life,”’ 
sez the little man. “ How do you like it as far as you've 
gone?”’ sez he to the saint. 

“You can call it anything you like,”’ sez Saint Patrick, 
“but I’d go to war with the man who says it isn’t sport!” 

The little man shakes his head knowingly. “Ah,” sez 


he, “that’s what they all say once they’ve had a taste 
of it.” 

Well, they kept on gallopin’ to the north and pretty 
soon they caught sight of the divil. Just as they set eyes 
on him he came to a big high wall and he lept over it as 
aisy as if it was a potato furrow. 
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he pulls up his horse, 
“now we've lost him entirely! We can never jump over 
that wall,” sez he. 


“Millia murder,” sez the saint a 


“TI don’t know about that,” sez the little man. “Of 
course I've seen smaller jumps in my time. But I'll tell 
you what we'll do, an’ it’s the only way whenever you come 
to a jump that you're a little doubtful about,” sez he, 

“T'll do anything at all you say,” breaks in Saint 
Patrick. 

“All right,”’ sez the little man, “throw your heart over 
the wall, then follow it.” 

Saint Patrick did what he was told and then he puts 
spurs to his horse, and believe it or not, just as you like, 
the two of them went sailin’ over 
that wall didn’t touch it, 
except that the saint’s horse 
brushed it with one hind hoof and 
knocked a pe bble off. 

“My, but he’s clever!” sez he, 
as they galloped along together. 

“T hope he is,”’ sez the little 
man, “because I've spent a lot of 
timetrainin’ him. I had aspecial 
purpose in view,” sez he. 

“Oh!” sez the saint. “You 
had, had you?” And he kind of 
half laughs 

The little man looked at him 
sideways, but he didn’t say any- 
thing 


and 
































“If 1 was to guess,” sez the 
saint, you were tryin’ to make a 
safe hunter for a lady out of him.” 

The little man pulis up the 
horse he was ridin’ kind of sharp. 

“Saint Patrick,”’ sez he, 
“wheredid youget all yoursense? 
But I’'mnotsayin’aword,”’’sez he 

“No,” sez the saint, “ youdon’t 
have to,” 

“Uh-huh,” sez the little man, 
“a good many talks a lot an’ they 
don’t say anythin’.” 
<% “Is she blond or brunet?” in- 
Pi 2s quired the saint, to be polite. 
ad ‘* Well, sir, the little man blushed until 

his face was as red as his coat. 

“That's not fair,” sez he. “Because,” sez 
he, “I haven’t spoken to her yet. But she’s 
fond of horses,”’ sez he. “An’ the color of her 
hair doesn’t matter. But,” sez he, “‘when I finish 
educatin’ that horse you're ridin’,” sez he, “I'll pir 

my heart on my sleeve an’ start out,”’ sez he. 
Now Saint Patrick had a way of knowin’ some things 
without being told. So he laughs good-natured like and 

puts in a sly dig 

“This horse,” sez he, “‘is fitted for a queen.” 

“Who said anythin’ about a queen?” yells the little 
man, makin’ out that he was very angry. 

“T asks your pardon,” sez the 
talkin’ about any queen in particular. But if I was as nate 
a little bit of a man as you are, an’ as bould a rider acros 
country, I wouldn’t care about anybody or anything 
No,” sez he, “‘I believe,”’ sez he, ‘I'd even go so far as to 
ride right up to the court of the Queen of the Fairies her 
self an’ yell faugh-a-ballah under her window.” 

Tare an’ ouns,” sez the little man, ‘ 
it already!”’ 

“"T wasn’t a hard thing to do at all,” replied the saint. 
“I’ve never claimed to be good at riddles.” 

Well, they started off again, better friends than ever 
But, first of all, the little man cautioned Saint Patrick 
not to tell his secret to anybody. And Patrick thought 
this was a great joke. ‘‘ Because,”’ sez he, “‘I can see that 
you'll never tell it yourself,”’ sez he, ‘except to two kinds 
of people.” 

““An’ what kinds be they?” asked the little man 

“Just two kinds,” laughed the saint: ‘‘those that know 
and those that don’t.” 

They rode along and when they got in the flat country 
they could see the divil, headin’ back for the mountains 

**He’s winded," Yells the little man ‘Now we'll get 
him, sure.” 

So they put spurs to their horses and rode harder than 


‘an’ 


saint, I wasn’t 


““ 


you've guessed 


ever. 
Ould Satan must have been hungry, because when he 
got to the mountain, just beyond Templemore, he stopped 


and took a great big mouthful out of it 
** Hooroo,”’ yells the little man, ‘‘now we've got the 


rapscallion. He can’t go far on a full be ez he 

But, would you believe it, just as they were atop of 
him he disappeared, the same as he did after he drank all 
the poor man’s whisky 

The saint and the little man looked round everywhere 
but all they could see was a big red fox stealin’ away 
through the furze. And the saint almost broke down and 


cried with vexation, thinkin’ that he had lost him 
(Continued on Page 101 
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WHITE SHOULD 


x 
HEN I came downstairs fina 





let Lor » called, was there 
before me, in full war paint, as Calvert would 
ave l, apparent no rse-— certainly no 
lifferent to the naked eye—than usual. She wa | 
é t just ect 1 her morning ma | 
I on t se¢ j i 4 wn th mor | 
g, ma’am,” | er. “I trust 
‘ ‘ 
Just a head *, Judge i i f | 
1, looking at ( t ne eye niet 
e « athe ‘ ey! t ‘ 
iwi e} tter ¥,and Dy ntime ve | 
hopeshewill be up and downstairs for luncheor 
I'm glad to hear that,” I 
And then the person, whoever it was, who was | 
tanding near us, me ed off 
‘ Judge,” said the Fairborn womar a lower 
ce, whenal 1 going to bell our office 
to-da during tl morning, sir?’ 
*Madan | answered, “any time. Just as 
on as [ get through here with my breakfast.” 
I’m afraid, sir,”” she aid na lower voice 
till I've got to pester you again with m 
affair [ hate to—but this is imperative, sir. 
I've had another thing this morning come to 
bother me 
‘Any time, ma'am,” I told her “It’s a 
pleasure 
‘Would right away would nine-thirty be 


too early?” 


‘No ma’am,”’ I rid I 


ee you at that hour 


he delighted to 


| noticed then the extra sharpness of her voi 
and that letter she held in her hand 

By nine-thirty we were closed up in econfe 
ence in my office 

‘Your daughter, ma’am,” I asked her, is 
all right, then?” 

‘Yes, sir, judge,” she said, “with a thousand 


thousand thanks to you, sir 
“I'm glad to hear that, ma’am,” I told her 


“But now,’ ahe aid, “that carcely over 
when this comes up—a part, sir, of what hap 
pened last night — the reason! 

**Go ahead, ma’am,” I told her, sitting back 
wondering if | was about to be let in and in 


formed on her mystery 
“It's about this letter,’ she told me, “which 
just arrived this morning--which I niust have 
your advice upon, sir, right off-—this morning.” 
“What is it?’ 
* Doubtless 
heardabout that man—thatdressmaker. You've 
heard them whispering various stories, I expect, 
about that man from St. Louis, who disturbed 
my daughter so on the day of that festival.”’ 
“TI knew it was believed, in some way,” I told 


* she answered me, “sir, you've 


her, ‘that man was some way concerned in it 
Who was he— if that’s a fair question, ma’am?” 
she told me “He's 
a dreasmaker—or rather, sir, a seller of dresses 
in St. Louis.’ 

“Yes,” IL said, and waited 


“Gluber, his name is,” 





“That we,” she went or to put it frank 


and open- owe a heap of money to 

‘Yes, ma'am,” I said 

“For my daughter's wardrobe.” 

I sat and waited 

‘I want to tell you, judge, all I have time 
to just now, sir. I want to make you my full 
confidant and get your invaluable advice on what I am 
confronted with, sir.’ 

“My advice is yours, ma'am,” I said, studying her, “for 
the asking. I won't guarantee anything about its value 
to you.” 

She went on then and opened up one corner of her 
woman's speculation to me 
sir, the variou 


‘You've heard more or less, doubtless, 


comments on me and my daughter—the things they talk 


concerning us coming in here, sir, trying to snatch away 
ome man or other, some husband from the other mar- 
riageable girls here. Well, sir he said, “I admit it, sir, so 


far as I myself am concerned. I came here looking for 


a husband for my girl. I make no shame nor apology for 
it, sir, I'm doing just what every sensible mother wants 
to do, if she speaks the truth—marry off her daughter 
advantageously 

“| want to tell you, judge,’ she went on, “I was reared 
and trained up like you was, I expect, in the’ good old- 
fashioned Southern way. I'veseen someofthenew ways —of 
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“She Had — We Had — Just One Thing Left Out of 
Everything Her Beauty" 


these girls who start on some new idea, to earn a living 
for themselves. That may be all right for a while, sir, a 
certain period. But finally, in the end, it all comes down, 
with any real woman, to whether she’s married to advan- 
tage. That's a woman's real business, getting married. 
And you know it and I do—and the more we recognize it 
the more sensible it’s apt to come out.” 

“Not always with the most money, maybe,” I said, 
trying her 

“ Do you think so, judge?” she said. 
a mighty useful thing to have.” 

“Nobody can successfully refute that, I expect, madam,’ 
I said 

“I know something, sir,” she said, “about that from 
hard experience. I married—nothing—for love!” 

“You mean to convey it wasn’t a success, ma’am?” 

“No, sir, it was not,” she told me. “I starved to death 
for twenty years. I lost my looks and the best part of my 


“T don’t. Money’s 
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life planning, laughing, keeping up and pro- 

tecting appearances—for an easy-going, 

happy-go-lucky husband, who stayed with 
me till he didn’t like my looks, the looks he’d 
lost me, working to keep him up a decent ap- 
pearance befcre the world by smiling and drag- 
ging along his affairs and borrowing and begging 
for his broken-down old plantation—till he went 
off and left me. And then afterward he died,” 
she added. 

“Oh, you can’t tell me, judge,” she went on, 
her voice rising up and sharpening, “that there’s 
any fairness between men and women, because 
thereain’t. After a woman’s looks are goneshe’s 
gone with them—so far as you men are con- 
cerned. I know that. You think I’m funny, I 
expect, judge,” she went on explaining herself 
now while I watched her—‘‘my actions, my 
laughing and carrying on. Everybody does; I 
knowthat. Butthey wouldn’t, maybe, if they’d 
had to do it themselves twenty-five years, as I 
have, fora living. It gets engraved on you after 
a while—into your nerves; and when you do it 
you get hysterical and get away from yourself. 
Oh, I know! 

“But anyhow,” she went on after a while, 
“whatever you may think about me, sir, when 
my little girl came I made up my mind she’d 
never do what I did. She’d never go through 
life smiling and scraping and patching up ap- 
pearances like I did for a man, who would give 
nothing for her in the end—not even his love 
andaffection. NotifI could preventit, anyway! 

“But this don’t get us anywhere,” she said 
then, starting up and bringing out the letter. 
“Especially as I want to get away—as my train 
gets out now inside of two hours.” 

“You're going away!" I said, surprised. 

“Yes, sir,”” she answered; ‘to St. Louis.” 

“And take the girl?”’ I asked her. 

“Oh, no, sir,” shesaid. “Just temporarily 
on business. I'll be back to-morrow or the next 
day. Now look at this, sir,” she said, and spread 
out the typewritten letter before me, that abu- 
sive screed from that dressmaker. 

I took it and read it through—to the last 
paragraph. 

It ran about like this: 


So you should play a funny business on me, 
huh? With your bunk stories on a marriage. 
Nix for that. I’m no simp, to stand for that 
again. So now we are going back and begin over 
again. You'll drag up that $750 that’s still 
coming from somewhere, or the letters start 
again. Maybe by this time you should hear from 
one already—the first one only. Come now, be 
sudden, or you'll hear right off again from 

Yours very sincerely, 
, A. GLUBER. 


“Who’s that?” I asked, knowing right well 
who it must be. 

“The one that was here—that’s caused every- 
thing—that terrible thing last night!” 

“Who? That dressmaker?” 

“That fiend, Gluber, who’s always hunt- 
ing us.” 

“For what?” 

“For that money we still owe him on ac- 
count—that he’s always chasing us round for.”’ 

“Tell me about it,” I said to her. 

And she went on then with the details and 
specifications of her disastrous adventure. 

“T was left, sir,” she said, “‘with this one boy and one 
girl—and this oid mortgaged plantation I’ve been telling 
you about. We were of the best blood in the South—my 
family, the Fairborns, sir.” 

“Yourfamily!”’ I said after her. “‘I thought your married 
name was Fairborn.” 

“T took my family name back,” she said, ‘‘a while after 
the separation. But then, after that, sir,’’ she went on, 
“everything went wrong. The plantation—which was 
nothing in the first place—ran down and down. And then 
finally my boy, my-Rebert Lee, got into this awful trouble. 
He was nothing but a boy, sir. He shot a man. Justifi- 
ably, everybody said, sir. He just had to! But they sent 
him to the penitentiary, sir, nevertheless.” 

She stopped and wiped her lips in her excitement. I 
could see the red spot from her painted lips come off on her 
handkerchief. I asked her nothing, let her go on, in her 
own time. 

“So you see,” she said—evidently. after a little con- 
sideration of what she should say next—‘‘all I had left, all 
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there was of the Fairborn blood—that had made Dell 
County what it was—that the county seat was named for, 
sir—was just my girl. I was determined she should be 
something—have the chance I never did. I was deter- 
mined she should marry right and well—to advantage—to 
a man who was her equal in blood and her superior in 
fortune, sir. And it became clear to me that that was the 
one way to keep the Fairborns and the Fairborn name 
from sinking out of sight in the ground, like so many of our 
best Southern names have done, sir, forever. It was not only 
for the girl, sir—it was for the whole family—after those 
terrible disasters we had gone through.” 

“T understand you, ma’am,” I said when she stopped 
and panted—from excitement apparently, and weariness 
partly, no doubt, I thought, watching her, from that 
night before. 

“You've seen the girl, sir,” she said to me. “She's a girl 
that anybody’d be proud to marry—any man in the whole 
world, sir. Ain’t that true, Judge Dalrymple, sir?” 

“Tt certainly is,”’ I told her. 

“So I determined, some way, I would take her out and 
away from home.” 
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“‘ Away from home?”’ I said after her. 

“She couldn’t stay there, could she, after that awful 
affair of Robert Lee’s—that shooting? Could she, sir?” 
she said to me. 

I felt at that time, while she was talking, that she knew 
as well as I that there was something more there which 
I should have been informed about. Right there, doubt- 
less, I could understand, very likely might be the murder 
that case referred to in the anonymous letter—the Pitman 
murder case. But I could 
feel her wince away from it, 
Ithought—instinctively de- 
fending a sore spot—and I 
sat still as she went along, 
talking fast, explaining her 
next move. 

“*So I made up my mind, 
sir, we’d go out to some 
city—where I could get let- 
ters to or get acquainted in 
some way—and Virginia 
should have her chance 
like every girl should have.” 

I nodded. 

““You see,’’ she said, 
speaking faster as she went 
along, “she had—we had 
just one thing left out of 
everything. Her beauty. 
The Fairborns were always 
noted, sir, for their lovely 
women. But no one I ever 
saw or read about was just 
like her.” 

“She is a wonderful fine 

girl,” I said. 
“Yes, sir,”” she went on. 
That was about all that 
was left to all the Fair- 
borns—this one girl. So I 
said, sir, I'd take her tosome 
other city—to some place 
where she would meet nice 
men—the kind that she 
should have and that should 
have her. 

“You know what marry- 
ing men there are ina place 
like Dell County. There 
ain’t any. So I said she 
should go somewhere, if it 
took our last cent. And 
then I made that terrible 
mistake about ——”’ 

“About what?” I said, 
prompting her finally. 

“This terrible dress- 
maker—this fiend of a 
Gluber.”’ 

“How so?” I asked her. 

“T heard there were such 
things—of men in St. Louis 
and other cities who made 
it their business, sir, to fur- 
nish clothes—wardrobes of 
clothes—to various 
women—such as women of 
the stage, sir—and let them 
pay for them after a while, 
part at a time—by giving 
some sort of notes or pa- 
pers.” 

“Some installment plan, 
I presume.” 
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I was foolish, but I was desperate. I was determined, sir, 
that my baby, my Virginia, should have her chance; and 
she couldn’t ever hope to have it unless I did something 
like that to get her ready.” 

“Ready!” I said after her. 

“To dress her up. All she had in the world was just 
those few old rags of my old wardrobe—a few old country 
duds that I could afford to buy her. Oh, you know that, 
judge!” she said. 

“Know what?” 

“You know how much you men have got to have done 
for you by women dressing themselves up. How much 
chance a girl would have with no dresses or, worse yet, in 
just country clothes. How soon she’d get laughed out of 
town—by the other women and the men—and you your- 
self. 

“It’s unfortunate, sir,”” she went along, “but you men 
are pretty mighty exacting of us women—in looks and 
manners and behavior and every way. More so, I expect, 
than you have any idea of, sir. I expect it’s only natural, 
but it’s true just the same—especially about looks. A girl’s 
got to have dresses nowadays to get anywhere. Oh, I 
didn’t go into this without thinking, judge. I didn’t act 
before I went down deep into the whole thing—and saw 
that if I was going to do anything I'd have to do it right 
and big. I was handicapped enough, as it was. I saw I'd 
have to go through the whole thing —right—in order to go 
with good people, the kind of people I'd want to, that the 
Fairborns naturally would care to associate their daughter 
with, sir; that I'd have to act and live and dress her as 
near as possible as they would.” 









“But let me ask you this,” I asked her, when she stopped 
a minute. ‘How'd you come to get in with that Gluber 
that kind of cattle—such as that dressmaker looks to be? 

“It was all my own doing, judge,” she told me. ‘I saw 
somewhere about there being such people—and I had to 
do something. And so I went up to St. Louis, sir, and I 
went round and asked questionstill finally I found thisman.”’ 

“Allright,” Isaid. “So you got tied up with this fellow 
this dressmaker in St. Louis—for the purpose of doing this.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You took that gamble—on your daughter's looks 

“Yes, sir. That's what it was, I expect 
her sake and for ours.” 

“And this man —this dealer in costumes 
you might say.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ she said, “that was it.”’ 

“And then what?” 

“And then, sir, you see, it was this way. 
Gluber, down what I could, then.”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

“T couldn't pay him all. I had to have money to iive 
on—to travel with, you understand.” 

“Yes, ma'am, I understand.” 

“Of course I had pretty mighty little, sir, after what 
I'd just been through; after my boy’s trial, and all that. 
And I had to keep quite a considerable amount for our 
expenses, sir. So I let the plantation go—for what I could 
realize on it, sir, over and above the mortgages. It wasn't 
giving us a living.” 

I whistled to myself, thinking it over—that woman's 
speculation and the logic back of it. 

“And you set out with 
your girl,” I said, prompt 
ing her along, now she had 
stopped again. 

“Yes, sir; to Louisville, 
sir.” 

“And then what?” 

“That's where our trou- 
bles began, judge. It was 
this way. We'd just got es- 
tablished in Louisville, you 
might say, meeting some 
fine, lovely, cultivated peo- 
ple—people with large 
means, sir—through letters 
and various ways I had, 
when this dressmaker, this 
fiend of a Gluber, started in 
against us.” 

“For his money? 

“Yes, sir. Fe the note 
I had given him. He 
claimed I hadn't been fair 
that I'd misrepresented 
things to him about what I 
had for property, sir. 
Maybe I did, sir, some. I 
may have let him think 
some ideas he had already 
about our having more prop- 
erty than we really actually 
had. I won't say I didn’t, 

ir. I had to have that 
money I 
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A gamble —for 


financed you, 


I paid him, 


y~-I just had to.” 

‘I understand,” I said 
“And then he took after you 
in Louisville.” 

‘Yes, sir. We were just 
getting started there. Vir 
ginia was just getting ac 
quainted with the nicest 
young people when he came 
on asking for this money 
that I couldn’t pay him.” 

‘What did you do then, 
ma’am?” 

**What could I do, judge 
[ couldn't pay out what 
money I had to keep for our 
expenses. I couldn't do 
that and be left, sir re 

“With both the dresse 
and the’ girl!” 

‘*YVes ir Pre ely 
And nothing else.” 

“*So what did you do? 
I asked. 

“T tried to hold him 





hose letter those anony 
mous letters, to other foll 

to make me pa He 
hought, naturally, and still 


doe too, that we could pay 





“Yes, sir. Exactly, sir,” 
she went on. “ You'll think 


“Ie Isn't So Easy, Judge, After All, to Tell It" 


Continued on Page 36 
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The Quicksands of Paper Money 


ye times 
action. We 


must 


demand clear thinking and courageous 


We 


special cases, 


must plant our feet on fundamentals 


search out general law not seek 


During the war we placed a premium on speed; now we 
must place a premium on sanit 
overshadowing financial before Con- 
Frightened 
action. All of the five 
directly All 


war to those 


Five measures are 


men are clamoring for immediate 


gress 


projects are meritorious, considered 


attempt short cuts from the economics of 
of peace 

oldiers and 
Many 
cupied or abolished 
left 


in life 


Our demobilized ailors petition for a bonus 


of a billion dollars or more of them left good jobs 

Many 
in an in 
The 


and 


and returned to find th 
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were wounded or suffered disease and are 


capacitated condition to make a fresh start 


cancellations of war insurance indicate that want 


unemployment are tr imong our veterans 
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price 


cost of production, especially for cereals, wool, hides and 


All too often the returns will not suffice 


We 


cannot 


cotton to pay 
need stimula 


the 


off the loans contracted for the 


tion of 


euSoOn 
farms. We 
hunger and freeze while 
A credit 


represent the difference between solvency and in- 


ownership in profit by 


ruination of tenant European 


our farmers have no market for surplus product 


would 


olvency to many farmers, and alleviation to all 


Our manufacturers must find markets or close down. 


Alread, 


eS prec ially 


we have serious unemployment in many lines, 


in textile L'inemployment means suilering to 


workers’ innocent familie t holds the seed of danger to 
clamoring for our goods, 


A credit 


iruntee employment during the 


ociety The outside world i 


but cannot buy premium dollar 


for export trade would gu 


winter and make a gradual and safe deflation possible. 


Our and merchant marine require new 
functions. \ 


loaned to them would reap a national reward in service 


railways our 


capital to maintain their billion dollars 


and efficiency. Ineffective transport is a drag upon every 


producer and consumer Freight rates cannot be raised 


again. Private investors ‘are not attracted under present 
circumstances 

We are short of house A social and hygienic crisis is 
decline to erect 
The Govern- 


Is it not equally neces 


impending in many cities. Investors 


iwellings at the present cost of materials 
ment built houses during the war 


ary that the people be sheltered now? 
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All of these combined claim some five billion dollars. 
We have this year a looming deficit of two billion dollars, a 
Bonds, 
War Stamps and Thrift Stamps fall due directly there- 
after 
tories, reduction of output, deflation of prices and palsy of 


prospective one next year of another billion. 


Tax returns are falling, due to shrinkage in inven- 
enterprise. To cover these items we should require during 
the next few years some ten billion dollars beyond current 
receipts. 

Where is the money to be sought? European experience 
shows us the way. European nations have faced similar 


urgent cases. They have yielded to them, labeled them 
extraordinary expenditures and marched out on the broad 
downhill highway of paternalism. 

The money can be got in only one of five ways: 

By taxation. Taxes feel the operations of the law of 
diminishing returns. How could we raise our tax income 
to eight billion dollars a year? Talk of iarge returns from 
tariffs deceives no one. 

This 
would practically discredit the outstanding bonds, unless 


By issue of internal bonds, voluntary or forced. 


all were refunded over a long term of years at a high rate 
of interest. This would be passing the buck to our grand- 
children with a vengeance. 

By a capital tax levy 

By exacting credit from our banking system. Our bank- 
ing system is sound and adequate. But a ten-billion-dollar 
expansion in banking credit would deprive us of the bene- 
fits of the Federal Reserve Act. 

By issue of paper money, resulting in demonetization of 
gold. This is the path of least resistance. If we carry out 
these special projects it will be done with paper money. 
In Europe only six countries remain upon the gold basis 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland and 
Spain. If we demonetize gold, that will become universal. 
Our retention of the metallic basis of currency represents 
the rallying point of the world to metal. Meritorious as 
these projects are, considered in themselves, if they can be 
accomplished only with paper money, as seems assured, we 
must think twice, a hundred times, before we proceed. 
Over the paper-money presses of Europe are blazoned 


the words “ Here Lies Ruin.” 


Famine Abroad 
\ THE present time famine exists in Central Europe, 


Russia and China. In surveying a famine country 
one is always impressed with the fact that one section 
of a country could feed another, or one class feed an 
other, if the social conscience were developed to the point 
that all members of the state were regarded as members 
of « family 

Russia is underpopulated from the standpoint of pro 

Germany is not overpopulated from 
the 


ductivity of the soil 
of her highly 
The 


reasons why the classes of means in Russia and Germany 


the standpoint of earning capacity 


trained working classes when world trade is normal. 


do not feed the starving children of the working classes 
spring directly from two opposite systems of government 
operating through paternalism. 

Russia, while under the Czar the most absolute mon- 
archy, was absolutely laissez faire with respect to the social 
the The had little 
cern with the well being of the individual. 


existence of individual. state con- 
Conditions 
in housing and sanitation were very poor. There was no 
system of state supervision of hygiene; no official method 
of dealing with unemployment. Had the population of 
Russia been as dense with respect to productivity of the 
soil as that of India or China, the Malthusian theory would 
have applied in Russia as relentlessly as in India or China. 
There was no socia! conscience in the Russian Government, 
in the aristocracy. or in the classes of means. The soviet 
government found no social conscience in the agrarian 
class, and has not been able to develop one. The classes of 
means have been dispossessed. 

Germany, an almost absolute monarchy, on the contrary, 
had before the war the most highly perfected paternalistic 
This dated back to Bismarck. 


Bismarck realized that for the attainment of the political 


social service of the world. 


ambitions of Germany a contented, efficient and disciplined 
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From the date of the 
installation of the Bismarckian policies the state developed 


laboring class was necessary. 


schools, social-service centers, public hygiene and insur- 
ance for unemployment, old age and widowhood. This 
system sprang from the state, and was regarded as a 
the world over. 
The German state did not educate the people in the respon- 


model by students of social service 
sibility for social service; it imposed it upon the people, 
and apparently assumed that out of the system would 
arise a social conscience as a national expression of ideals. 

Then came war, defeat, revolution and disorganization. 
With the dissolution of the German monarchistic system 
came the dissolution of the paternalistic system of social 
service. When it became clear that hundreds of thousands 
of children of the German working people faced starvation 
the world naturally assumed that the wealthy peasants 
and the property classes would feed these children. This, 
however, did not occur, and it devolved upon foreign aid 
to undertake this work of amelioration. There is no reason, 
in the internal situation of the three countries, why the 
propertied classes in Germany should not feed the hungry 
people of the unemployed industrial classes just as they 
are doing in France and Italy. Neither of these possessed 
a paternalistic social service, but they possess initiative in 
the individual. But Germany, that had perfected social 
service of the state, does not possess initiative in the con- 
science of the individual. The Russians, with no social 
service in their government, and«the Germans, with 
advanced social service in their government, both failed 
Perhaps we 
must conclude that the concept of service does not develop 


to develop a social conscience in their people. 


from the outside.- 


The McArthur Amendments 


R. CLIFTON N. McARTHUR, of Oregon, will pres- 
ently reintroduce in the House of Representatives 
the 
that are so thoroughly in line with modern procedure and 
that will 
ought to be adopted without 


resolutions for two amendments to Constitution 
remedy such obvious weaknesses that they 


Mr. 
McArthur’s resolutions provide that Election Day shall be 


much opposition. 


set for the first Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber, and that the terms of service of senators and repre- 
sentatives shall begin on the first Monday of December in 
the same year, instead of on March fourth of the following 
year. They further provide that presidential terms shall 
begin on the second Monday in December, or about five 
weeks after the election and one week after the assembling 
of Congress. 

These simple changes in our basic law would have unde- 
niably beneficial results. Under our present system, unless 
the President calls an extra session of Congress, about 
thirteen months elapse between the election of a senator or 
representative and his actual assuinption oi official duties. 
In the case of a President four months must pass between 
his election and his inauguration. These unduly extended 
intervals allow executive and legislative power to reside 
far too long with men and parties that may have been 
defeated at the polls. The framer of these resolutions points 
out that if Mr 
sion during December following his first election the Civil 


Lincoln had entered the Executive Man 


War might have been averted. There is room for difference 
of opinion in this particular case; but the illustration is, 
nevertheless, a striking one. 

“If my proposed amendment should be written into the 
says Mr. McArthur, “the 
short session of Congress will automatically be abolished 


organic law of the country,” 


and the newly elected Congress will meet on the first 
Monday in December following its election. This arrange- 
ment would give practically seven months for the consid- 
eration of appropriation bills for the ensuing fiscal year, 
and these bills would not be jammed through as they are 
at present, nor would they be sidetracked because of a 
filibuster. Congress could proceed in an orderly manner 
to consider the fiscal affairs of the country, with ample 
time for-investigation and discussion; and over and above 
all else we should have legislation by a Congress fresh 
from the people rather than one that may have been repu- 
diated at the polls.” 
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CHAPTER XXI 

HE next morning Wilbur found the Penni- 
[inn household in turmoil. The spirit of 

an outraged Judge Penniman pervaded it 
darkly, and his wife wept as she flurried noisily 
about the kitchen. Neither of them would re- 
gard him until he enforced their notice. The judge, in- 
dignantly fanning himself in the wicker porch chair, 
4 put him off with vague black mutters about Winona. The 
\ : girl had gone from bad to worse. But his skirts were 

{ clean. The mother was the one to blame. He'd talked 
all he could. 

Then Wilbur; in the disordered kitchen, put himself 
squarely in the way of the teary mother. He commanded 
details. The distraught woman, hair tumbling from be- 
; neath a cap set rakishly to one side, vigorously stirred 
yellow dough in an earthen mixing dish. 

“Stop this nonsense!” he gruffly ordered. 

Mrs. Penniman abandoned the long spoon and made a 
pitiful effort to dry her eyes with an insufficient apron. 

“Winona!” sobbed. ‘“Telegram—coming home 
to-morrow—nothing cooked up—trying to make choco- 
late cake 

“Why take it so hard? 
rh sometime.” 

Mrs. Penniman broke down again. 

“It’s not a joke!” she sobbed. Then with terrific ef- 
fort: ‘‘Mar—married!”’ 

“Winona Penniman married?” 

The stricken mother opened swimming eyes at him, 
nodding hopelessly. 

“Why, the little son of a gun!” said Wilbur admiringly. 
“T didn’t think she’d be so reckless.” 

“I’m so glad!”’ whimpered the mother. 

She seized the spoon and the bowl. Judge Penniman 
hovered at the open door of the kitchen. 

“T told her what would happen!” he stormed. “She'll 
{ listen to me next time! Always the way in this house!” 

Mrs. Penniman relapsed. 

“‘We don’t know the party. Don’t know him from 
Adam. She don’t even sign her right name.” 

Wilbur left the house of mourning and went out to the 
barn, where all that day he worked at the Can, fretting it 
at last into a decent activity. 

Dave Cowan that night became gay and tasteless on 
hearing the news. He did what he could to fan the judge’s 
resentment. He said it was probable, knowing Winona’s 
ways, that she had wed a dissolute French nobleman, im- 
poverished of all but his title. He hoped for the best, but 
he had always known that the girl was a light-minded 
baggage. He wondered how she could ever justify her 
course to Matthew Arnold if the need rose. He said the 





she 


You knew the blow had to fall 


Se 
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Patricia Slept Within the Fold of His Arm 


By Harry Leon Wilson 


Br F. R. GRvU 
old house would now be turned into a saloon, or salong, as 
the French call it. He wished to be told if the right to be 
addressed as Madame la Marquise could compensate the 
child for those things of simple but enduring worth she had 
cast aside. He somewhat cheered Mrs. Penniman, but 


left the judge puffing with scorn. 


au 


ILBUR COWAN met the noon train next day. The 

Can rattled far too much for its size, but it went. 
Then from the train issued Winona, bedecked in alien 
gauds and furbelows, her keen little face radiant under a 
Paris trifle of brown velvet, her small feet active—under 
a skirt whose scant length would once have appalled her 
in brown suéde pumps and stockings notoriously of silken 
texture. Her quick eyes darting along the platform to 
where Wilbur stood, she rushed to embrace him. 

“Where's the other one?” he demanded. 

Astoundingly she tripped back to the still emptying car 
and led forward none other than Edward—Spike—Bren- 
non. He was in the uniform of a private and his eyes were 
hidden by dark glasses. Wilbur fell upon him. Spike’s 
left arm went up expertly to guard his face from the rush, 
but came down when he recognized his assailant. Wilbur 
turned again to Winona. 

“But where’s he?” 
squeeze?”’ 

Winona looked proudly at Spike Brennon. 

“T’'m him,” said Spike. 

“*He’s him,” said Winona, and laid an arm protectingly 
across his shoulder 

“You wild little son of a gun!"” He stared incredulously 
at the bride, then kissed her. “‘ You should say ‘he’s he,’ 
not ‘he’s him,’” he told her. 

“Lay off that stuff!’’ ordered Winona. 

“You come on home to trouble,” directed Wilbur. 
guided Spike to the car. 

“It’s like one of these dreams,” said Spike above the 
rattle of the Can. “‘How a pretty thing like her could look 
twice at me!’’ Winona held up a gloved hand to engage 
the driver’s eye. Then she winked. 

’ said Spike, “this is some car! When I get into 
one now’days I like to hear it go. I been in some lately 
you could hardly tell you moved.” 

The front of the house was vacant when the Can labored 
to the gate, though the curtain of a second-floor front 


he asked. ‘“‘Where’s the main 


He 


“Say,” 
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might have been seen to move. Winona led her 
husband up the graveled walk. 

“It’s lovely,” she told him, home of 
mine and yours. Here-you go between borders 
all in bloom, phlox and peonies, and there are 
pansies and some early dahlias, and there’s a yellow rose- 
bush out.” 

“It smells beautiful,” said Spike. He sniffed the air on 
each side. 

“Sit here,”’ said Winona, nor in the flush of the moment 
was she conscious of the enormity of what she did. She 
put Spike into a chair that had for a score of years been 
sacred to the person of her invalid father. Then she turned 
to greet her mother. Mrs. Penniman, arrayed in fancy 
dressmaking, was still damp-eyed but joyous. 

“Your son, mother,” said Winona. “Don't try to get 
up, Spike.” 

Mrs. Penniman 
went up accurately 


“this 
GER 


over to kiss him. Spike's left 


bent 
" explained Winona, “ever since that 
French general sneaked up and kissed him on both cheeks 
when he pinned that medal on him.” 

“Mercy!” exclaimed Mrs. Penniman. 

“For distinguished service beyond the line of duty,” 
added the young wife casually. 

“T was so happy when I got your wire,”’ sputtered her 
mother. “Of course, I was flustered just at first 
den and all.’ 

“In the Army we do things suddenly,” said Winona 

Heavy steps sounded within, and the judge paused at 
the open door. He was arrayed as for the Sabbath, a 
portentous figure in frock coat and gray trousers. A heavy 
scent of moth balls had preceded him 

“What's that new one I get?” asked Spike, sniffing 
curiously. 

Winona pecked at her father’s 
him to the chair 

“Father, this is my husband.” 

“How do you do, sir?”’ began the judge heavily 

Spike's left forearm shielded his face, his right 
hand went to meet the judge’ 

“Tt’s all right, Spike. No one else’s goings 

“Spike?”’ queried the judge uncertair 

“It’s a sort of nickname for him," explained Winona. 

She drew her mother through the doorway and they 
became murmurous in the ond 

“This here is a peach of a chair,” said Spike 

The judge started Until this 
not detected the outrage 

“Wouldn’t you prefer thi 
urged 


He's so nervous, 


so sud- 


marbled cheeks, then led 


while 


” 
you. 


parlor re 


painfully moment he had 


nice hammock?” he Pp litely 
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‘This chair kind 
g the porch, winked 
the judge with a 
of Dave Cowan's 


ould tell He 
hould he be 


that fool talk 
you never ¢ 

lressed for it 
npoveri hed nobilit 
“Trish!” He 


* he added 


moved uneasily 


idge, regretting the superior comfort 

of his linen s He eyed the chair with covetous glance. 
Well, I hope everything’s all for the be t,”’ he said doubt- 
fully 
‘How beautiful it sn 
from the moth balls 


sniffing away 
verything’s 
What gets 


beautiful girl he coul ver take a 


toward the ro “Rn 
beautiful, and thi 


how a 


peact 
econd look at me 
Che judge regarded him sl 


to the hidden eyes. 


arpl) a new attention 


“Say, are you blind?” he asked. 
“Blind asa bat! Can't 
The horrified judge stalked to the door. 
“You that?” he 

heeded him 
“Flapdoodle, Flapdoodk ’ 
Winona and her n 


beer 


see my hand before my face 


hear called in, but only the parrot 
Flapdoodl it screec hed 


other came to the door. They had 

absent for a brief cry 

“What she could ever see in me,’’ Spike was repeating 

“a pretty girl like that!” 
“Pretty girl, girl, 

ha, ha!” amed the parrot 
Its concluding laugh was ev 

to the cage, 

] 


glanced back at Spike 


pretty pretty girl! Ha, ha, ha, 


acre 


Win 


regarding her old pet with dismay 


il with irons yna sped 


She 


birdie, all right, al! right,’ 


‘Smart ’ called Spike ‘He 
know s her ” 
‘Pretty girl, 
guffaw 
Never had Polly's saré 
turned a 
back 


Dirner's on,’ 


pretty girl!” Again came the derisive 


Winona 


uneasily 


ism been so biting. 


murderous glance from it and looked 
it her man 
called Mr 


‘I'm having one of my 
“Don't feel as if I 


Penniman 
bad days,” groaned the judge 


ould eat a mouthful.” 





He Wanted Her to 


Speak or Move te Break That Tension of Fear. 


But he was merely insuring that he could be the first to 
leave the table plausibly. He intended that the apparent 
misunderstanding about the wicker chair should have 
been but a thing of the moment, quickly past and for- 
gotten 

“Why, what’s the trouble with you, father?” asked 
Winona in the tone of one actually seeking information. 

The judge shot her a hurt look. It was no way to ad- 
dress an invalid of his standing. 

“Chow, Spike,” said Wilbur, and would have guided 
him, but Winona was lightly before him. 

Dave Cowan followed them, from the little house. 

“Present me to His Highness,” said he, after kneeling 
to kiss the hand of Winona. 


ui 


— midafternoon hours beheld Spike Brennon again 
strangely occupying the wicker porch chair. He even 
wielded the judge’s very own palm-leaf fan as he sat silent, 
sniffing at intervals toward the yellow rose. Once he was 
seen to be moving his hand, with outspread fingers, before 
his face. 

Winona had maneuvered her father from the chair, nor 
had she the grace to veil her subterfuge after she lured 
him to the back of the house. She merely again had wished 
to know what, in plain terms, his ailment was; what, for 
that matter, had been the trouble with him for twenty 
years. 

The judge fell speechless with dismay. 

“You eat well and you sleep well, and you're well 
nourished,” went on the daughter, remorseless all at once. 

“Little you know,” began the judge at last. 

‘But I shall know, father. Remember, I’ve learned 
things. I’m going to take youin hand. I may even have 
to be severe with you—but all for your own good.” 

She spoke with icy conviction. There was a new, cold 
gleam in her prying eyes. The judge suffered genuinely. 

“T should think you had learned things!”’ he protested 
miserably. “ For one thing, miss, that skirt ain’t a respect- 
able garment.” 

Winona slid one foot toward him. 

“Pooh! Don't be silly!” Never before had Winona 
poohed her father. 

“Cigarette fiend too,’ 

“My husband got me to stop 

“Strong drink,” added the judge. 

“Pooh!” again breathed Winona. 
something when you're done up.” 


’ accused the judge. 


” 


“A little 
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“You talking that way!”’ admonished the twice-poohed 
parent. “ You that was always so _" 

“T’m not it any longer.” She did a dance step toward 
the front door, but called back to him: “Spike’s set his 
heart on that chair. You'll have to find something else 
for yourself.” 

“*T won't always be so,”’ retorted the judge, stung be- 
yond reason at the careless finality of her last words. 
“You wait—wait till the revolution sweeps you high and 
mighty people out of your places! Wait till the workers 
take over their rights—you wait!” 

But Winona had not waited. She had gone to confer 
on Wilbur Cowan a few precious drops of that which had 
caused her father to put upon her the stigma of alcoholic 
intemperance. 

“Tt’s real genuine dandelion wine,” she told him. “One 
of the nurses got it for me when we left the boat in Boston. 
Her own mother made it, and she gave me the recipe, and 
it isn’t a bit of trouble. I’m going after dandelions to- 
morrow, Spike and I. Of course we'll have to be secret 
about it.” 

In the sacred precincts of the Penniman parlor Wilbur 
Cowan raised the wineglass to his lips and tasted doubt- 
ingly. After a second considering sip he announced: 
“They can’t arrest you for that.” 

Winona looked a little relieved, but more than a little 
disappointed. 

“T thought it had a kick,” 

“Here’s to you and him, anyway! 
you he was one good little man?” 

“He's all of that,” said Winona, and tossed off her own 
glass of what she sincerely hoped was not a permitted 
beverage. 

“You've come on,”’ said Wilbur. 

“T haven’t started,”’ said Winona. 


” 


she mourned. 
Didn’t I always tell 


iv 


ATER that afternoon Winona sat in her own room in 
close consuitation with Juliana Whipple. Miss 
Whipple, driving her own car as no other Whipple could 
have driven it, had hastened to felicitate the bride. Tall, 
gaunt, a little stooped now, her weathered face aglow, she 
had ascended the steps to greet the couple. Spike’s 
tenancy of the chair had been made doubly secure by 
Winona on the steps at his feet. 
Juliana embraced Winona and took one of Spike’s 
knotted hands to press warmly between both her own. 
(Continued on Page 33) 











But Not Until He Reached Out Stiffening Fingers to Touch Her Did She Stir 
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The Third Imternational in Asia 


vie By LEO PASVOLSKY 


ement 


entral point of his 
f the lations of the 
ommittee 
aimed the 
iries ago to 
jiture 
1into activity 


against the 


years ago he 


defend itself 
hatter some of 


vements more sinister in 


world has ever seen would 


out of the fiendish horrors of the war. Taken in retro 
pect, the Kipling poem was reall o much an appeal 


of the 


d. The flower of human 


not 


for the time at which it was written as a prophecy 


world, is menaced 


1 which originally came 
of its civiliza 


cent of the East 


trover 
helike de 


1 grow momentl, 


It is almost a paradox that a group of men who have 


thought out, in the very heart of the civilization of the 


West, their ideas of social 


philosophy and the methods of 
should now be the inspirers and the 
leaders of thi Yet it 
is the Third International, the Moscow General Staff of the 
World Revolution, 


ordinate and lead through its various agencies and instru- 


applying these idea 


rising of 


the East against the West. 
that now attempts to organize, co- 


mentalities the numerous and variegated movements 
which agitate the Orient. 

From the shores of the Mediterranean to the utmost 
reaches of China, from the tundras of Northern Siberia to 
the southernmost point of India, everywhere in Asia, the 
agents of communism are at work, bending all their ener- 
gies toward the consummation of their ends. If only a 
part of the vast plans of the Third International in Asia is 
the that 
world will, indeed, behold the realization of that passionate 


the Hun is at 


crowned with ucces is sought, the civilized 


prophecy, “Stand up and meet the war; 
the gate!" 

Only in the summer of 1920 were definite plans laid in 
Moscow for the carrying on of this work, and already steps 
of outstanding importance have been taken for the realiza- 
Movements of all sorts 


tion of the schemes devised there 


agitated the Orient before the leaders of the world 
communism thought of diverting the energies and 
But 


these movements were sporadic, poorly organized, in most 


the forces thus aroused to their own ends. 


cases mutually antagonistic, withscarcely any codrdination, 
either in the aims they pursued or the methods they used. 
Moreever, the aims of most of these movements have been 
and still are either not in correspondence with or even di- 
rectly opposed to the aims which the world communism sets 
before itself 

Yet 


national from making an 


the Third Inter- 
to befriend and con- 


do 
attempt 


these difficulties not deter 


trol all these movements. For the tactics of communism 
render not only permissible but actually necessary the 
of 


their nature, provided those movements are working to- 


utilization movements that are not communistic in 
ward the disruption or the destruction of institutions and 
organizations which it is necessary for communism to dis- 
rupt or destroy in order to achieve its objects. And so 
confident are the leaders of communism of the ultimate 
triumph of their aims that they are willing, for reasons of 
expediency, te permit their oftentimes incongruous allies 
to enjoy temporarily a triumph of their particular aims, 
achieved with the assistance of the masters of communism. 
Nowhere are these tactics illustrated better than in the 
doing 


work which the active agencies of communism are 


in the East. (Continued on Page 26) 
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Distance literally lends enchantment to 
the enjoyment of the Cadillac 


Long days of restful travel bring out, as 
nothing else can, its endless, even, and 
unvarying dependability. 


There is no lurking threat of trouble in the 
Cadillac to fret the subconscious mind, but 
just a serene sense of security that each suc 

ceeding hour will be as delighttulas the last. 


It is no mere figure of speech to say that the 
Cadillac owner can undertake a transcon- 
tinental tour with no more concern than he 
attaches toa trip from his home to his ofhice 


Insofar as the conduct of the Cadillac 
itselt is concerned—ainsofar as the certainty 
that it will reel off thousands of miles with 
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the same superb steadiness — it is literally 
true that his mind rests as easy in the one 
case as in the other. 


This utter and complete reliance upon the 
trustworthiness of Cadillac performance 
is a characteristic of all who have driven 
the car for any length of time. 


It is a new and inspiring experience for 
those who have recently acquired a 
Cadillac—a growing realization of delights 
in motoring, probably never experienced 
before, and almost too good to be true 


To know that your moments of perfect 
enjoyment can be depended upon tostretch 
out into days and weeks and months of 
flawless service—this is perhaps the great- 
est charm of Cadillac ownership 
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There are two line f activities that are pur ued there 
yeneral staff of the revolution in Moscow, and out of 

» there pidly emerges now a th rd, more formidable 

an either of the other Through its various channels of 
paganda the Third International makes every effort to 
bring down to the widest po ble masses of the Orient the 
mplest of-the ideas of communism, the doctrine of de- 
truction, that would set them aflame and prepare them 
for an uprising, in which the communist leaders hope their 
ed agent “ be the guiding spirits Through the 


plomatie agencies which now constitute such an impor- 
tant part of the Russian Soviet Government, the leaders of 


" inism make active efforts to bring within the sphere 
f their fluence all the official and semiofficial, formulated 
ind half-formulated governmental centers of the Orient. 
rinail inder the protection and with the complete assist 
ince Moscow and it nilitary organization, armed 
I es are being brought into existence in some parts of 
he Orient for purposes which are still officially unan- 
' r ed “but ire perfectly obviou 


The Conference at Baku 


hg ORDER to coérdinate the work of propaganda in dif- 
ferent parts of Asia, the Third International, at the time 
of its Second World Congress, held in Moscow in July and 
August, 1920. decided to call a special conference of the rep- 
esentatives of the various movements in the countries and 
of the Near and Far East that are either in 
ympathy or at least in contact with the communist move- 
ment For the seat of this conference, the city of Baku, 


j 


the important oil port on the Caspian Sea, was chosen. 


territories 


An appeal wus issued by the executive committee of the 
rhird International, signed by its president and also by 
dele gites to the Second ¢ ‘ongress from the most important 
countries of the world, including the United States. 

This conference, known officially as the Congress of the 
Nations of the Orient, opened on September 1, 1920, and 
lasted for more than two weeks. It represented twenty 
nationalities of the Near East, Central Asia and the Far 
Fast, among them the following: Turkey, China, Turkestan, 
Hindustan, Daghestan, Khiva, Bokhara, Armenia, Persia, 
Afghanistan, Georgia, Azerbaijan 

The outstanding figure at the Baku Congress was G. 
Zinoviev, the president of the executive committee of the 
Third International and the head of the government in 
Petrograd, one of the most active and prominent leaders 
Zinoviev was chosen hon 


orary president of the congress, and delivered an address at 


of the communist movement 


the opening session in which he stated the program which 
the Third International expects the movements repre 
ented at the Baku Congress to carry out 

At the outset of his address Zinoviev noted particularly 
the fact that the congress in Baku, organized under the 
iUSpices of the communist international, really repre 
ented, as far as the majority of its delegates was con 
cerned, movement that are not communistic in their 
nature, But this circumstance was more than offset, in 
the opinion of the international, by the fact that the 
ongress represented for the first time at least tentative 
unity of purpose and action on the part of twenty or 
more nations of the Orient which had been until then 
either isolated from each other or more or less hostile 
to each other. The great task of the congress was to find 
common ground upon which these nations could unite for 
operation and the strength of collective effort 

This common ground the communist movement makes 
it its object to s ipply and develop. The nations of the 
Orient have differences of old standing and mutual enmi 
ties that are traditional. But at the same time al! of them 
have grievances that may be reduced to simple terms and a 
mmon denominator All of them find themselves in a 
ondition of political and economic dependence upon the 
~called great powers of the world. A compounding of 
these grievances, an accumulation of hostilities springing 
from these grievance ind a consequent releasing of forces 
ind energies which may be turned against the dominating 
powers —all these, if properly directed and handled, may 
be organized for an active struggle. This work of organiz 
ing the forces in the Orient is the aim of the Third Inter 
national in its activities in the East, as these activities have 
developed since the summer of 1920. The stimulation of 
this work was the object of the Baku Congress 

Revolution in the Orient, sweeping like wildfire through 
ill the expanses of Asia that is the ideal of communism 


Revolution, as conceived by the communist movement, is 
and must be a world-wide affair. But it is not proceeding 
at an even pace or developing into similar forms in the 


West and in the East. There are really two streams of the 
world revolution. That of the West Zinoviev character 
izes as rapid and turbulent and direct, hurling itself in a 
definite direction, making rapid inroads into all those 
phases of life in the West which it must traverse in order to 
reach the goal toward which it is striving. The stream in 
the East .is slow and hesitant. The nations of the West, 
whose powers and efforts feed the stream of the revolu- 


} 


tion there now what they want and proceed to get it. 
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The nations of the East have not as yet awakened to definite 
and complete desires. The stream of the revolution fed by 
their movements has, in consequence, different character- 
istics from the stream in the West. 

It is the object of the directing center of the world com- 
munist movement, the Third International, to work for 
the uniting of these two streams. But such a union is 
possible only if the forces which direct, stimulate and hurl 
forward the stream of the West should turn their attention 
to the stream of the East, in order to arouse its activities 
and bring them to a pitch which would make the move- 
ments that make it up a really effective factor for the 
world revolution. 

Whatever the movements in the East represented at the 
Baku Congress have now as their aim, ultimately their 
efforts must result in the establishment of communism 
there. But none of the countries of the Orient or of the 
territories which have not as yet risen to the dignity of 
statehood has anything like the degree of capitalistic de- 
velopment which is usually presupposed as 4 necessary 
condition for the establishment of communism. In other 
words, is it necessary to wait until capitalistic development 
should come to the Orient before attempting to light up 
there the fires of revolution which would eventually lead 
to the establishment of communism? 

Zinoviev answers this query in a negative sense, and 
offers a very general and simple formula, universally ap- 
plicable in its simplicity. As long as soviet power has 
become established in Russia or in any other one country, 
that is the signal and the guaranty of success for any move- 
ment looking to the establishment of communism in any 
country, even if that country is economically backward. 

In its application to the countries of the Orient this 
formula assumes a very definite political form, in tactical 
conformity with the general character of the movements 
actually existing there. These movements are either 
agrarian or national democratic in character. The first 
kind of movements assures the participation of the great 
masses of the people, for the vast majority of the popula- 
tion of Asia is agricultural. The system of landholding in 
most of the countries there is such that the best lands are 
generally held by large land proprietors on the basis of 
very extensive holdings and of an exploitation of the masses 
of the people. Resentment on the part of the peasantry 
against such an agrarian scheme may easily be turned to 
account, provided enough propaganda can be conducted 
among the peasantry with the view of convincing them 
that the chief cause of such a state of affairs lies in the fact 
of their economic and territorial dependence upon the 
particular great power which holds the protectorate over 
their country. In this way the agrarian movements which 
have narrow and immediate aims may be used as a power- 
ful adjunct of the other kind of movements, the control 
over which the leaders of the communist movement are 
now striving to seize—namely, movements for the political 
independence or the liberation from economic domination 
of the countries and the territories of the Orient. 

These political or national-democratic movements are 
essentially of two kinds. In countries like China, Turkey, 
Persia, which have officially independent existence as 
sovereign states, but are in reality politically and economi- 
cally dependent upon one or another of the great powers 
active in the affairs of Asia, the national-democratic 
movements have the character of a struggle against this 
unofficial but nevertheless real political and economic de- 
pendence. In countries like India, which even officially 
do not have the status of sovereign states, these move- 
ments, in their political aspects, assume the character of a 
struggle for independence. The task of communism is to 
render sufficient assistance to these movements to exact 
from them in return pledges to accept the soviet form of 
government, once their independence or complete libera- 
tion is achieved 


The Watchword of the Orient 


NOVIETS must be organized throughout the Orient. This 
bJ is the order of the day from the general staff of the world 
revolution. And they must be real soviets—so Zinoviev 
admonished the delegates to the Baku Congress; not toy 
soviets of the kind that exists in Turkey. Yet the commu- 
nists in Moscow are ready to support even these toy soviets 
if there are any prospects of utilizing whatever force they 
may represent. Zinoviev himself illustrated this by giving 
a vivid description of the character of that movement in 
Turkey which has now the support of the Third Inter- 
national and of the Moscow government. It is the peasant 
movement in Anatolia, the Turkish province in Asia 
Minor, led by Mustapha Kemal. This movement is es- 
sentially religious in character and as different from com- 
munism as day from night. 

According to Zinovievy the only thing that Kemal. is 
fighting for is the reéstablishment of the religious suprem- 
acy of the Sultan. To Kemal the person of the Sultan is 
sacred, although in deference to present-day tendencies 
he has invented a title for him that is in keeping with the 
general trend of modern affairs. The Sultan, as he is 
represented by Kemal and his followers to the peasants 
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whom they urge to rise at their bidding, is the president 
of the Democratic Union of the Islamic Nations. But at 
the present time the Sultan has fallen into the power of 
foreign nonbelievers, and his exalted position has become 
degraded. Kemal has declared a holy war against the 
invader for the purpose of saving the Sultan from this 
degradation and freeing him from his enemies. 

If such is the character of the Kemal movement it is 
logically absurd and paradoxical for communism to sup- 
port it. And yet it enjoys that support, because there is 
one element in it which, in the estimation of the com- 
munist leaders, offsets all the possible contradictions to 
the communist movement itself that there may be in the 
monarchic-religious movement led by Kemal and disguised 
but very thinly by his clumsy adaptations of modern 
terminology. That element lies in the fact that the Kemal 
movement is primarily directed against Great Britain as 
the great European power with extensive interests and 
influence in the Near East. In relating the circumstances 
under which communism finds it possible to support such 
a movement as that led by Kemal, Zinoviev laid down the 
most important of the fundamental theses of the whole 
policy and program of communism in Asia. 

In his own words this policy is: ‘We are ready to 
support any revolutionary struggle against Great Britain.” 

In presenting this program to the Baku Congress and 
in laying down the fundamentals of the communist policy 
in the East, Zinoviev, in the name of the Third Interna- 
tional, appealed to the nations of the Orient to codrdinate 
all their efforts for a struggle against the European power 
in the East. 

The watchword under which this struggle is to be carried 
on was presented by him to the congress in the following 
form: “ Declare a holy war against European imperialism, 
particularly against Great Britain.” 

This watchword was adopted by the congress, and efforts 
are now being made to write it in plain letters upon the 
standard of every revolutionary movement in the East. 


Result of the Baku Congress 


HE Baku Congress has so far resulted in two definite 

actions. The first consisted in asigned pledge to fight the 
world capitalism. Besides the signatures of the delegates 
from the Oriental countries, the pledge bears also those of 
many of the guests at the congress—that is, of prominent 
leaders of communism from soviet Russia, as well as other 
countries of the world, including the United States, who 
attended the congress. The second action of the Baku 
Congress was the organization of a council for propa- 
ganda and action in the countries of the Orient. This 
council was elected at the congress and is to act as the 
agent of the executive committee of the Third Interna 
tional, which now issues its instructions to the various 
leaders of the movements in the East through this council. 

The Baku Congress was intended particularly to serve 
the purpose of organizing an apparatus of propaganda in 
the various countries of Asia. It represented movements 
which are essentially revolutionary in character. It did 
not, of course, represent the nations themselves in which 
these movements exist. In each one of these countries 
there is a political organization which finds its expression 
in definite governmental institutions. The Baku Congress 
was convoked for the purpose of reaching the movements, 
but communism is not content with reaching them alone. 
Wherever possible it strives to exert its influence also over 
the governmental institutions. 

This requires the work of diplomacy, and for this pur 
pose the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs of the soviet 
government and its various diplomatic agencies are uti- 
lized by the Third International to the largest extent pos- 
sible. Just now the principal efforts in this direction are 
made in China, where the soviet diplomacy finds condi- 
tions that are most favorable to the task it sets before 
itself. Several definite successes have already been 
achieved in this direction. 

The situation which the soviet diplomats faced in China 
during the last few months has been characterized by the 
fact that the government which existed there until re- 
cently was pro-Japanese in its sympathies and orientation. 
The Anfu party, which was in power, was responsible for 
the Japanese-Chinese agreement which rendered possible 
the penetration of the Japanese influence into China, and, 
if we take for it the word of the soviet experts on Far 
Eastern affairs, placed China entirely under the domina- 
tion of Japan. Through its agencies in Siberia, ever since 
the collapse of the Kolchak movement, the soviet govern 
ment has been doing everything in its power to effect the 
overthrow of this government. 

The soviet diplomatic plan was built on the following 
considerations: China has for her neighbors two powers 
which are antagonistic to each other—namely, Japan and 
soviet Russia. As long as the Anfu group remains in power 
and continues its pro-Japanese orientation the chances of 
any influence in the affairs of China that could be exerted 
by soviet Russia would be very small. On the other hand, 
the policy pursued by the Anfu group has never been 

(Continued on Page 97) 
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To Count Millions of Small Parts 


leading concerns like Packard, Studebaker, Hupp, Fisher 
Body, Standard Screw Products, Detroit Steel Products, use 


Toledo Springless Automatic Counting Scales 
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increase. It is far more difficult to bring about a 
return of harmony and good will among the em- 
ployees of a company after a strike than it is to 
prevent the trouble in the first place. Employers 
; who believe in 

fighting labor are 
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shortsighted. 
The history not 
only of industry 
but of the whole 
world shows that 
fighting an idea 
only makes it 
stronger. Injunc- 
tions and lock- 
outs may bring 
victory to the 
management of a 
corporation, but 
they will never 
permanently set- 
tle the company’s 
fight with its men. 
On the other 
hand, it is just as 
bad to surrender 
to the workers, for 
such a course only 
prepares the way 
for another de- 
mand for in- 
creased wages. 
The one sound 
method of solving 
the labor problem 
is to educate 
workmen by facts 
so that their men- 
tal attitude will 
be reasonable and 
unprejudiced. It 
is just as sensible 
for an employer 
to cultivate the 








by employee; and second, the hatred of capital which 
has been inculcated by radicalism. These two factors 
create thoughts in the mind of the average employee 
which make it impossible for the management to obtain 
satisfactory results from him. On the other hand, the 
average worker is square, but is ignorant of the funda- 
mental economics or basic principles on which legitimate 
industry is founded. 

The worker has been educated in a destructive sense. 
Radical, one-sided thoughts have been breathed into his 
ears daily by fellow workers who are the only ones that 
have interests and hopes exactly similar to his own. These 
associates, who live and work on the same plane of life 
with him, are the ones he trusts. The poison which causes 
his prejudiced mental attitude enters his mind by word of 
mouth. The remedy for this condition or disease, as it may 
be called, can be administered only in the same manner 
and by the same type of person—a fellow worker. All 
efforts of management to solve the problem direct by 
working down from the top are doomed to failure, because 
such efforts can get only so far. The proper method to 
employ is to work up from the bottom. This will continue 
to be true so long as employees are suspicious of their em- 
ployers and the officials of their employees. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, then it follows that 
the proper thing to do is to devote time and attention to 
the education of workmen through other workmen doing 
similar tasks in the same shops. It is possible to educate 
groups of men in the facts and problems of business, and 
later to distribute these workers where they can be of the 
greatest service in overcoming ignorance and eliminating 
prejudice. In every plant there is a large conservative 
element that will respond gradually to constructive sug- 
gestion. In many plants this conservative class of workers 
often forms as high as ninety-five per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees. It is not at all unusual for five per cent 
of the men so to coerce, intimidate and persuade the 
ninety-five per cent as to bring about a general strike. 

Strikes are far more injurious to a company and to indus- 
try generally than most people imagine. When the workers 
think they have won they return to their jobs with an inde- 
pendent, indifferent mood, and the certain result is a 
material decline in production. If the men go back believ- 
ing that the management has won, they resume their work 
in a vindictive frame of mind, and the consequence is 
that not only production suffers but spoilage and waste 


good will of his 
men as it is to cul- 
tivate the good will of customers. The two policies, “The 
public be damned” and “Labor be damned,” have been 
discarded forever. 

Corporations have thought too much of their own indi- 
vidual welfare and too little of the welfare of the nation’s 
industries as a whole. In years gone by it was the common 
practice of most companies to deal with radical workers by 
discharging the trouble makers. As a result of this plan a 
so-called radical employee would go from plant to plant, 
getting and losing one job after another, but always 
becoming more of a radical and ever sowing seeds of 
discord among the workers he met. Many radical workers 
could be educated and converted into fair-minded individ- 
uals. Often they think wrong because they have not 
been educated to understand the other side of the argu- 
ment. Consequently it is far better to develop the radical 
into an extra good workman than to keep him moving 
about as an active disciple of labor unrest. When a ma- 
chine fails to function properly it is not thrown on the 
scrap heap, but repaired. Why not use equal intelligence in 
handling the human machine? 

A few years ago the greater part of the thought of the 
students of modern industrial problems was devoted to 
ways and means to educate conservative managements to 
a more liberal and less arbitrary point of view. Recently 
much thought has been given to educating the foremen or 
so-called noncoms of industry. It must be admitted that 
both of these policies have materially helped the situation. 
Now we must begin. the development of a third policy 
that of educating the workers; not through management 
and not through foremen, both of whom are mistrusted, 
but through trained coworkers in caps and overalls, who 
labor with the men and live and move among them. 

The value of such trained workers is greatly diminished 
if their labors are confined merely to educative work among 
the men. They should be instructed to report deficiencies 
on the part of the management and make every effort pos- 
sible to discover causes of friction and unrest. It would be 
silly to assume that specially selected workmen, no matter 
how clever or how well trained, could successfully create a 
reasonable mental attitude in the minds of a body of 
employees if serious faults on the part of the management 
are permitted to continue. For this reason it is sometimes 
best to bring in trained workers from outside educational 
organizations, so that the criticisms of the management’s 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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HE operating economy of a Packard truck 

contains no negative quality. It is always 
and every where a producing force, delivering 
maximum utility at lowest cost. It is an econ- 
omy predetermined in the design and drop- 
forged into the very steels in whicha Packard’s 
life consists. Emergencies serve only to em- 
phasize it. 


Full yield of every Packard’s nativeeconomy 
is guaranteed by the Packard system of rating 
the vehicle to its intended work. Experts in 
transportation analyze the conditions under 
which the truck is to serve, then specify the 
particular size of Packard chassis that will best 
do the job, the kind of body exactly suited to 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR 


the task, the method of operation assuring the 
most profitable result. 

The sureness with which Packard trucks 
maintain their operating fitness is revealed in 
the records that the City of Detroit kept dur- 
ing the National Standard Truck Efficiency 
Test. These records show that the Packards, 
some of them veterans of 12 years’ hauling, 
still are operating at less than four cents per 
ton mile. 

Important in such steadfast performance 
wherever Packards are used are the service 
facilities provided to maintain every Packard 
truck at the highest possible level of econom- 
ical operation. 
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Helping a City’s Merchants 


SYXTREME con usually with age. 
.4 Youth generally takes chances, breaks precedents and 
endeavors to new trails. America lacks the con- 
servatism of Europe because it is a newer land; but even 
America has its old and its new settlements, its communi- 
ties that bow to custom and yield to habit and its pioneer 
sections where tradition in business has small power to 
limit commercial practices, The chambers of commerce, or 
so-called boards of trade of some of our Pacific Coast cities, 
are splendid examples of this spirit of experiment and 
Recently I noted some of the 
methods employed by one progressive chamber of com- 
merce in a rapidly growing city of our great Northwest. 
When you get within several hours’ ride of this particu- 
larly thriving community, well-placed billboards com- 
mence to tell you something of the history of the city and 
all of its advantage This advertising campaign was put 
through by persuading the important business men of the 
town to erect billboards at advantageous points, one-third 
of the space stating the name of the concern owning the 
board, and the remaining two-thirds being devoted to an 
advertisement of the city All of the boards are uniform 
in style and carry the name of the city in large letters at 
the top. More than fifty of these billboards have already 
been erected, and no two of them feature the same talking 
points. Any traveler that gets into the town is sure to know 
something about its virtues, unless he has been asleep on the 
train or traveled with the shades of his car windows down, 
Aside from this billboard advertising, the chamber of 
commerce and all of the advertising clubs in the city 
indulge in the liberal use of printer's ink in the maga- 
zines and newspapers of the country. Some of the ads 
are! designed to bring in new manufacturing establish- 
intended solely to boost the 
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adventure in business. 


ments, while others ars 
city’s population. The results can best be judged by 
the fact that forty-two new industries have located in 
the town during the last ten months, and more than four 
families have settled there in the same 
The 
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artment of the chamber has been 
successful in originating schemes to benefit the local 
trade of the city’s merchants. One day of every month 
is known as free-mileage day, and on this particular date 
allow a rebate to each suburban customer 


sible, to make the cont: 
The research dey 


the merchant 
equal to the round-trip fare at the rate of three cents a 
mile,from the patron's home town to the city. In this 
plan it is recognized that the suburban customer will 
probably make purchases in a number of stores, and it 
is specified that the rebate shall be paid to him by an 
authorized clerk at the chamber of commerce when he 
shows that his receipts for collective purchases amount 
to more than ten dollars. This plan of having the re- 
bates dispensed through a single clearing house simpli- 
fies the matter, for it is easy later on to prorate the 
fares among the different merchants according to each 


concern’s total sales. This monthly event is widely adver- 
tised, both by circulars sent to a large mailing list and by 
announcements run in the newspapers of near-by towns. 
All of the publicity is put out by the chamber of commerce 
itself, and the cost is taken care of by a retail merchants’ 
section of the chamber. 

The advisory committee of the research bureau makes 
frequent suggestions to the members of the chamber as a 
result of the many detailed investigations carried on. 
For instance, one letter pointed out the sperior value of 
slogans as compared with trade-marks. Trade slogans 
stick in the memory, while trade-marks are soor. forgotten. 
Another letter called attention to the importance of truth 
in advertising and discouraged the use of misleading 
names on articles that are only imitations of the real thing. 
It was further stated that ads telling of extraordinary re- 
ductions in the prices of staple goods create an undesirable 
impression in the mind of the customer. It is altogether 
probable that when the advertisement shows a wide differ- 
ence between the original selling price of an article and the 
marked-down price the patron will conclude that the 
merchant has been making an exorbitant profit. Either 
this thought must arise or the purchaser must decide that 
the claims made in the ad are false. 

Two classes of retailers were persuaded that it was to 
their advantage to adopt a uniform store design. Supple- 
menting this scheme of having a similar exterior and in- 
terior decoration design, all of the stores in each of the two 
lines pledged themselves to observe certain high standards 
of business practice, and the result is that the customers of 
any and all of these merchants know exactly what to 
expect in quality and service when they enter one of the 
stores of standard design. This plan follows out the idea 
capitalized by some of the large corporations which operate 
chains of stores throughout the country. It should be 
stated in connection with this plan that the merchants in 
each particular line should have their own special design 
and not conflict in color scheme or other decorative feature. 

One of the principles played up largely by the chamber of 
commerce is that service is the chief essential and will invari- 
ably be followed by legitimate profits. Just one example will 
indicate how this thought is applied in everyday practice. 
All of the hotels in the city now have special information 
bureaus or, in the case of the smaller establishments, well- 
informed clerks whose duty it is to furnish motorists with 
all kinds of information concerning roads, routes and 
garages throughout the region. No pains are spared to 
impress upon the mind of the automobilist passing through 
the town the fact that he is in a community where the 
common virtue is a generous and farsighted spirit of co- 
operation. 

The chamber collects all kinds of information from 
near-by towns, and furnishes the facts to its local members. 
The information circulars that are mailed out at regular 
intervals tell of newly married couples, recently con- 
structed dwellings and office buildings and the names of 
occupants. Business indexes or trade barometers are 
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frequently included, and whenever it is possible the cham- 
ber furnishes advance information concerning the trend 
of raw materials or other important industrial factors. A 
special service is conducted to expose crooked promoters 
and all dishonest schemers who may likely prey upon the 
business men of the community. 

This may all seem a bit far-fetched to the business 
conservative who is strong for the assertion of strict indi- 
vidualism, but the proof of the pudding lies in results, and 
a prosperous and satisfied community furnishes an argu- 
ment in favor of this type of mild parentalism and 
community coéperation that is difficult to overcome. It 
would cost a good deal of money for the individual mer- 
chant to secure all of the information that is now easily 
collected by the organized research department of this 
chamber of commerce. When he knows the names and 
addresses of newlyweds in the territory he serves he can 
go after a class of possible customers who are sure to be 
in the market for certain lines of goods. The fact that a 
new house has been built is interesting to the merchant 
who sells refrigerators, for the majority of new houses 
need them. Information concerning the incorporation of 
a new company means something to the stationery dealer 
and the furniture merchant. 

Other reports furnished by this progressive business 
body covered the cost of delivering packages throughout 
the city and the surrounding territory, the advantages and 
disadvantages of cash and credit systems, the practica- 
bility and possible profits of the self-service merchandising 
plan, and the development of schemes to attract customers 
and increase sales. 

It was shown that the average delivery charge of all the 
important stores in the city was a little more than fifteen 
cents a package. The lowest charge per package for de- 
livery was six cents and the highest average charge for any 
individual concern was thirty-eight cents a package. The 
investigation with respect to the relative merits of the cash 
and credit systems indicated that as a generai rule the 
credit plan encourages sales. Most customers prefer to 
pay monthly, for in this plan it is easy to keep track of 
their expenditures. Most purchasers are unwilling to wait 
at home for goods that are to be delivered, and they are 
usually offended if the goods are brought back to the store 
when no one is at the house to receive them. Experience 
has shown that charge customers generally buy what 
appeals to them, and give less thought to the prices of the 
articles than do the patrons of cash stores. 

The self-service plan is reported to work best when all of 
the goods are displayed on shelves or tables and the prices 
plainly marked on the articles so that the customers may 
help themselves. An ideal plan is to arrange the store so 
that the customer enters each department through a turn- 
stile, picking up a basket on the way in. After the buyer 
selects his merchandise he leaves the department through 
another turnstile, and a checker who is sitting there re- 
moves the goods from the basket and quickly calculates the 
total amount of the purchases, mentally or on an adding 

machine. It is estimated that one checker and one 
cashier can handle from a thousand to twelve hundred 
people in a store of this kind daily. It is possible in 
such an establishment to include a delivery system by 
stipulating an additional charge of ten or twelve cents 
for the delivery of each batch of goods purchased. 

Many ways are indicated for attracting customers 
both new and old. Practically all of the plans are based 
on the single idea of rendering the patron some unusual 
service. This thought is exemplified in the schemes sug- 
gested for selling phonograph records. Several mer- 
chants have met with success in the rather novel method 
of selling records by means of a demonstration over the 
telephone. ‘mn order that the customer may hear the 
record plz in.y the salesman uses a megaphone attach- 
ment. Eaci: day one or more of the clerks in the phono- 
graph deparcment calls up certain customers and talks 
of the new records that have recently come in, and if 
they find the customer friendly to the idea several of 
the records are played over the phone. One merchant 
greatly increased his sales of records by adopting the 
plan of encouraging customers to come in and try the 
records themselves. A big department store has made a 
hit with mothers who are obliged to bring their children 
with them when shopping by establishing a children’s 
phonograph room where the youngsters are entertained 
by appropriate selections while the parent is busy mak- 
ing purchases in some other part of the store. Inci- 
dentally it may be stated that in following this plan 
the merchants have been able to sell large numbers of 
records to the children who had heard them and had 
become interested in certain of the selections. 

It goes without saying that there are a lot of things 
this particular chamber of commerce has failed to do 
in its extremely energetic campaign to help its local 
business men and build up the trade of the community; 
but the fact remains that the merchants of the city in 
question have a stronger and more helpful ally in an 
organization of this broad-minded character than have 
the members of most of our American chambers of 
commerce, 
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The A BC Electric Laun- 
dress does both. Rapidly it 
alternates these good methods 
—and so it combines their 
advantages 
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Yet This Doubly Good Washer Costs No More! 


By fall, out of the savings it can effect if 
obtained now, your A BC Exectric Laundress 
will have fully paid for itself. Investigate 
this doubly ethcient saver of money, clothes, 
time, strength, health and comeliness. . . 
at once. Be economical with its assistance. 


Heed those advantages of the lifting (¥) 
dipping process, as listed for cylinder and 
vacuum washers. Note the merits of the 
rocking (=) tossing process, employed in 
oscillating washers. Then credit the A BC 
Electric Laundress with the sum of all these 
good features; for it washes by both (  ) of 
these leading methods, to extract a// dirt. 


Either method, alone, is good; to arrive at 
a choice is perplexing. More, it is unneces- 
sary. Obviously your satisfaction is twice 
assured, at no extra cost, by their merger. 


Invest in no single process 
advantages. There ts a near-by dealer who 
terms. Today, write for his addr 


ALTORFER Bros. COMPANY 


1 Lead? 


An exclusive spring/ess mechanism achieves 
this dual washing action without clash or 
din, without lurch . . . so smoothly that your 
hand upon the lid cannot detect the frequent 
alternation of motions within . . . so quietly 
thatonlythechurn of cleansing sudsisaudible. 


To men this correctly indicates a simple, 
sturdy, durable construction. ‘To women it 
faithfully pledges years of uninterrupted 
freedom from washday trouble and worry. 


Approved for years by Good Housekeeping 
Institute... long endorsed by legions of 
users... guaranteed by large and successful 
makers, pioneers in the industry . . . recom- 
mended by experienced electrical appliance 
dealers noted for prompt and courteous serv- 
ice... this A BC E&ctric Laundress ofters 


two good washers in one, for the price of one. 


washer before you see this double process 1 BC with its twofold 
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and illustrated book, “The A B C of Washday.”’ 
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CREAM CARAMEL 


WALNUT 
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“Heavy vanilla fondant, Mayette walnuts Rich vanilla caramel with French walnuts 


BRAZIL 
CREAM 


2 4 
Brazil nuts in creamy fondant : 2 
¥ f Rich cream fondant, roasted Alicante almonds 


PIGNOLIA 
BRITTLE 


Crisp Spanish pignolias in brittle sugar 
SOUR. 
ORANGE 


Cream fondant, true orange fruit 


ALMOND 
CARAMEL 


Chocolate cream caramel, Alicante almonds 
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“Fresh dairy butter, vanilla ,sugar 
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Then Winona had dragged her to privacy, 
and their talk had now come to a point. 

“It’s that—that parrot!’’ exploded Wi- 
nona desperately. ‘I never used to notice, 
but you know—that senseless gabble, 
‘pretty girl, pretty girl,’ and then the thing 
laughs like a fiend. It would be all right if 
he wouldn’t laugh. You might think he 
meant it. And poor Spike is so sensitive; 
he gets things you wouldn’t think he’d get. 
That awful bird might set him to thinking. 
Now he believes I’m pretty. In spite of 
everything I’ve said to him, he believes it. 
Well, I’m not going to have that bird put- 
ting any other notion into his mind, not if 
I have to —— 

She broke off, but murder was in her 
tone. 

“T see,” said Miss Whipple. ‘ You’re 
right, of course—only you are pretty, 
Winona. I never used to think—think 
about it, I mean, but you’ve changed. 
You needn’t be afraid of any parrot.” 

Winona patted the hand of Miss Whip- 
ple, an able hand suggesting that of Spike 
in its texture and solidity. 

“That’s ever so nice of you, but I know 
all about myself. Spike’s eyes are gone, 
but that bird is going too.” 

“Why not let me .take the poor old 
thing?” said Juliana. “It ean say ‘pretty 
girl’ to me and laugh its head off if it}wants.” 
She hung a moment on this, searching 
Winona’s face with clear eyes. “I have no 
blind husband,” she finished. 

“You're a dear,” said Winona. 

“T’m so glad for you,” said Juliana. 

“T must guard him in so many ways, 
confided Winona. ‘“ He’s happy now—he’s 
forgotten for the moment. But sometimes 
it comes back on him terribly—what he 
is, you know. I’ve seen him over there lose 
control—want to kill himself. He says he 
can’t help such times. It will seem to him 
that someone has shut him in a dark room 
and he must break down its walls—break 
out into the light. He would try to break 
the walls down—like a caged beast. It 
wasn’t pretty. And I’m his eyes and all his 
life, and no old bird is ever going to set him 
thinking I’m not perfectly beautiful. That's 
the plain truth. I may lie about it myself 
to him pretty soon. I might as well. He 
only thinks I’m being flirty when I deny it. 
Oh, I know I’ve changed! Sometimes it 
seems to me now as if I used to be—well, 
almost prudish.” 

“My dear, he knows better than you do, 
much better, how beautiful you are. But 
you're right about the bird. I'll take him 
gladly.”’ She reflected a moment. ‘‘ There’s 
a fine place for the cage in my room—on 
my hope chest.” 

“You dear!” said Winona. 
I wouldn’t have killed it.” 

Downstairs ten minutes later Winona, 
the light of filial devotion in her eyes, was 
explaining to her father that she was giving 
the parrot away because she had noticed 
that it annoyed him. 

The judge beamed gratitude. 

“Why, it’s right thoughtful of you, 
Winona. It does annoy me, kind of. That 
miserable Dave Cowan’s taught it some 
new rigmarole—no meaning to it, but 
bothersome when you want to be quiet.” 

Even in the days of her white innocence 
Winona Penniman had not been above 
doing a thing for one reason while advanc- 
ing another less personal. She had always 
been a strange girl. 

Juliana took leave of Spike. 

“You have a lovely wife,”’ she told him. 
Mn isn’t going to be too hard for you, this 
ife. 

“Watch us!” said Winona. “I'll make 
his life more beautiful than I am.” Her 
hand fluttered to his shoulder. 

“Oh, me? I'll be all right,” said Spike. 

“ And thank you for this wonderful bird,” 
said Juliana. 

She lifted the cage from its table and 
went slowly toward the gate. The parrot 
divined that dirty work was afoot, but it 
had led a peaceful life and its repertoire 
comprised no call of alarm. 

“Pretty girl, pretty girl, pretty girl!” 
it shrieked. Then followed its harshest 
laugh of scorn. 

Juliana did not quicken her pace to the 
ear; she finished the little journey in all 
dignity, and placed her burden in the 
tonneau. 

“Pretty girl, pretty girl!’ screamed the 
dismayed bird. The laugh was long and 
eloquent of derision. 
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Dave Cowan reached the Penniman gate, 

pausing a moment to watch the car leave. 
Juliana shot him one swift glance while the 
parrot laughed. 

“Who was that live-looking old girl?” 
he demanded as he came up the steps. 
“Oh!” he said when Winona told him. 

He glanced sympathetically after the 
ear. A block away it had slowed to turn a 
corner. The parrot’s ironic laughter came 
back to them. 

“Yes, I remember her,” said Dave 
musingly. He was glad to recall that he 
had once shown the woman a little atten- 
tion. 

CHAPTER XXII 

F ALL humans cumbering the earth 

Dave Cowan thought farmers the most 
pitiable. To this tireless-winged bird of 
passage farming was not a loose trade, and 
the news that his son was pledged to 
agrarian pursuits shocked him. To be 
mewed up for life on a few acres of land! 

“Tt was the land tricked us first,” ad- 
monished Dave. ‘There we were, foot- 
loose and free, and some fool went and 
planted a patch of ground. Then he stayed 
like a fool to see what would happen. 
Pretty soon he fenced the patch to keep 
out prehistoric animals. First thing he 
knew he was fond of it. Of course he had 
to stay there—he couldn’t take it off with 
him. That’s how man was tricked. Most 
he could ever hope after that was to be a 
small-towner. You may think you can 
own land and still be free, but you can’t. 
Before you know it you have that home 
feeling. Never owned a foot of it! That’s 
all that saved me.’ 

Dave frowned at his son hopefully, as 
one saved might regard one who still 
might be. 

“I’m not owning any land,” suggested 
his son. 

“No; but it’s tricky stuff. You get 
round it, working at it, nursing it ~pretty 
soon you'll want to own some, then you're 
dished. It’s the first step that counts. 
After that you may crave to get out and 
see places, but you can’t; you have to 
plant the hay and the corn. You to fool 
round those Whipple farms—I don’t care 
if it is a big job with big money — it’s play- 
ing with fire. Pretty soon you'll be as 
tight-fixed to a patch of soil as any yap 
that ever blew out the gas in a city hotel. 
You'll stick there and raise hogs en 
masse for free people that can take a trip 
when they happen to feel like it."” Dave 
had but lately learned en masse and was 
glad to find a use for it. He spoke with 
the untroubled detachment of one saved, 
who could return at will to the glad life of 
nomady. “ You, with the good loose trades 
you know! Do you want to take root in 
this hole like a willow branch that someone 
shoves into the ground? Don’t you ever 
want to move—on and on and on?” 

His son at the time had denied stoutly 
that he felt this urge. Now, after a week 
of his new work, he would have been less 
positive. It was a Sunday afternoon, and 
he sprawled face down on the farther 
shaded slope of West Hill, confessing a 
lively fear that he might take root like the 
willow. Late in that first week the old cry 
had begun to ring in his ears— Where do we 
go from here? — bringing the cold perception 
that he would not go anywhere from here. 

Through all his early years in Newbern 
he had not once felt the wander-bidding; 
never, as Dave Cowan put it, had he been 
itchy-footed for the road. Then, with the 
war, he had crept up to look over the top 
of the world, and now, unaccountably, in 
the midst of work he had looked forward 
to with real pleasure, his whole body was 
tingling for new horizons. 

It seemed to be so with a dozen of the 
boys he had come back with. Some of 
these were writing to him, wanting him to 
come here, to come there; to go on and on 
with them to inviting places they knew 
and on again from there! Mining in South 
America, lumbering in the Northwest, 
ranching in the Southwest; one of his 
mates would be a sailor, and one would be 
with a circus. Something within him be- 
yond reason goaded him to be up and off. 
He felt his hold slipping; his mind floated 
in an ecstasy of relaxation. 

His first days at the Home Farm had 
been good-enough days. Sharon Whipple 
had told him a modern farmer must first 
be a mechanic, and he was already that— 
and no one had shot at him. But the 





novelty of approaching good machine-gun 
cover without apprehension had worn off. 

“ Ain't getting cold feet, are you?”’ asked 
Sharon one day, observing him hang idly 
above an abused tractor with the far-off 
look in his eyes. 

“Nothing like that,”” he had protested 
almost too warmly. “No, sir; I'll slog on 
right here.” 

Now for the first time in all their years 
of association he saw an immense gulf 
between himself and Sharon Whipple. 
Sharon was an old man, turning to look 
back as he went down a narrow way into 
a hidden valley. But he— Wilbur Cowan— 
was climbing a long slope into new light. 
How could they touch? How could this 
old man hold him to become another old 
man on the same soil—when he could be 
up and off, a happy world romper like his 
father before him? 

“Funny, funny, funny!” he said aloud, 
and lazily rolled over to stare into blue 
space. 

Probably it was quite as funny out there. 
The people like himself on those other 
worlds would be the sport of confusing im- 
pulses, in the long run obeying some deeper 
Instinct whose source was in the parent 
star dust, wandering or taking root in their 
own strange soils. But why not wander 
when the object of it all was so obscure, so 
apparently trivial? Enough others would 
submit to rule from the hidden source, take 
root like the willow—mate! That was an- 
other chain upon them. Women held them 
back from wandering. That was how they 
were tricked into the deadly home feeling 
his father warned him of. 

“Funny, funny, funny!” he said again. 

From an inner pocket he drew a sheet of 
note paper worn almost through at the fold, 
stained with the ooze of trenches and his 
own sweat. It had come deviously to him 
in the front line a month after his meeting 
with Patricia Whipple. In that time the 
strange verse had still run in his mind 
a crown of stars, and under her feet the 
moon! The tumult of fighting had seemed 
to fix it there. He had rested on the mem- 
ory of her and become fearless of death. 
But the time had changed so tremendously. 
He could hardly recall the verse, hardly 
recall that he had faced death or the 
strange girl. 

“Wilbur dear,” he read, “I am still 
holding you. Are you me? What do you 
guess? Do you guess we were a couple of 
homesick ninnies, tired and weak and too 
combustible? Or do you guess it meant 
something about us finding each other out 
all in one second, like a flash of something? 
Do you guess we were frazzled up to the 
limit and not braced to hold back or any- 
thing, the way civilized people do? I mean, 
was it true—is it true? Would we still be 
the same, or would we -—— Will we be the 
same back home? If we will be, how funny! 
We shall have to find out, shan’t we? But 
let’s be sporty and give the thing a chance 
to be true if it can. That’s fair enough, 
isn’t it? What I mean, let’s not shatter its 
morale by some poky chance meeting with 
a lot of people round, whom it is none of 
their business what you and I do or don’t 
do. That would be fierce, would it not? 
So much might depend. 

“‘Anyway, here’s what: The first night 
I am home— your intelligence department 
must find out the day, because I’m not 
going to write to you again if I never see 
you, I feel so unmaidenly—I shall be at 
our stile leading out to West Hill. You 
remember it— above the place where those 
splendid gypsies camped when we were 
such a funny little boy and girl. The first 
night as soon as I can sneak out from my 
proud family. You come there. We ‘il 
know! 

“Funny, funny, funny,” he said—‘‘ the 
whole game!’ 

He lost himself in a lazy wonder if it 
could be true. He didn’t know. Once she 
had persisted terribly in his eyes; now she 
had faded. Her figure before the broken 
church was blurred. 

Sharon Whipple found him the next 
afternoon teaching two new men the use 
and abuse of a tractor, and plainly bored by 
his task. Sharon seized the moment to 
talk pungently about the good old times 
when a farm hand didn’t have to know how 
to disable a tractor, or anything much, and 
would work fourteen hours a day for thirty 
dollars a month and his keep. He named 
the wage of the two pupils in a tone of 





disgruntled awe that piqued them pleasantly 


but did not otherwise impress. When they 
had gone their expensive ways he turned to 
W ilt pur, 

“Did you get over to that dry-fork 
place to-day?’ 

“No; too busy here with these high- 
binders.” 

He spoke wearily, above a ripening sus- 
picion that he would not much longer be 
annoyed in this manner. A new letter had 
that morning come from the intending ad- 
venturer into South America. 

sa | I] bet you've had a time with this new 
help,”’ said Sharon. 

“I’ve put three men at work over on that 
clearing though.” 

“T'll get over there myself with you to- 
morrow; no, not to-morrow—next day 
after. That girl of ours gets in to-morrow 
noon. Have to be there of course.” 

“Of course.” 

“She trotted a smart mile over there. 
Everybody ae. Family tickled to death 
about her. Me, too, of course.” 

“Of course.’ 

“Rattle spate though.” 

“Yes, sir,”’ said Wilbur. 

When the old man had gone he looked 
out over the yellowing fie "ids with a frank 
distaste for the level immensity. Sud- 
denly there rang in his ears the harsh sing- 
ing of many men: “ Where do we go from 
here, boys, where do we go from here?” 
Old Sharon was rooted in the soil; dying 
there. But he was still free. He could wire 
Leach Belding he was starting—and start. 


au 


BOUT eight o'clock the following night 
he parked the Can beside the ridge 
road, and for the first time in his proud 
career of ownership cursed its infirmities. 
It was competent, but no car for a tryst 
one might not wish to advertise. When its 
clamor had been stilled he waited some 
moments, feeling that a startled country 
side must rush to the spot. Yet no one 
came, so at last he went furtively through 
the thinned grove and about clumps of 
hazel brush, feeling his way, stepping 
softly, crouching low, until he could make 
out the stile where it broke the lines of the 
fence. The night was clear and the stile 
was cleanly outlined by starlight. Beyond 
the fence was a shadowed mass, first a 
clump of trees, the outbuildings of the 
Whipple New Place, the house itself. 
There were lights at the back, and once 
voices came to him, then the thin shatter 
of glass on stone, followed by laughs from 
two dissonant throats. He stood under a 
tall pine, listening, but no other sound 
came. After a while he sat at the foot of 
the tree. Crickets chirped and a bat 
circled through the night. The scent of 
the pine from its day-long baking was 
sharp in his nostrils. His back tired against 
the tree, and he eased himself to the cooled 
rass, face dow n, his hands crossed under 
iis chin. He could look up now and see 
the stile against stars. 

He waited. He had expected to wait. 
The little night sounds that composed the 
night’s silence, his own stillness, fis intent 
watching, put him back to nights when 
silence was ominous. Once he found he had 
sfopped breathing to listen to the breath- 
ing of the men on each side of him. He 
was waiting for the word, and felt for a 
rifle. He had to rise to shake off this op- 
pression. On his feet he laughed softly, 
being again in Newbern on a fool's mission. 
He lay down, hands under his chin, but 
again the silent watching beset him with 
the old oppression. He must be still and 
strain his eyes ahead. Presently the word 
would come, or he would feel the touch of a 
groping foe. He half dozed at last from the 
memory of that other endless fatigue. He 
came to himself with a start and raised his 
head to sean the stile. The darkness had 
thickened, but the two posts at the ends of 
the fence were still outlined. He watched 
and waited. 

After a long time the east began to 
lighten; a deepening glow rimmed West 
Hill, picking out in silver the trees along 
its edge. If she meant to come she must 
come soon, he thought, but the rising moon 
distinctly showed the bare stile. She had 
written a long time ago. She was no- 
toriously a rattlepate. Of course she would 
have forgotten. Then for a moment his 
straining eyes were puzzled. His gaze had 
not shifted even for an instant, yet the 
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post at the left of the stile had 
thickened. He considered 
trie of the advancing 
ooked more intently It was 
ke the other had thickened. 
Then he saw but still it did 
not move It Mildly 
crept forward to make the post 
mfusing new glamour 
and still 


countably 
moonshine, 


post, yet it 
it was taller, 
could be no one 
curious, he 
seem right in 
But it broadened as he 
was taller than its neighbor 
He rose to } feet, with a dry laugh at 
his own credulity, taking some slow steps 
forward, each stride to resolve 
the post to its true dimension He was 
of it before he saw it 
nyway not the same 
nto minute wrinkles 
back of his head. He knew the feel 
But, as in other times, he could 
feet go bach Two other steps 
and he saw she must be there She had not 
stirred, but the rising light caught her wan 
face anda pale glint of eyes 
All at once his fear was greater — greater 
than any he had known in battle. His feet 
dragged protestingly, but he forced them 
on. He wanted her to speak or move to 
that tension of fear. But not until 
he reached tiffening fingers to touch 
her did she stir. Then she gave a little 
whispered cry and all at once it was no 
longer moonlight for him, but full day \ 
girl in nurse’s cap and a faded, much laun 
dered dress of light blue before a 
‘ed church, beside a timbered breach 
in its gray wall. He was holding her 
‘The song was coming to him, harsh and 
full throated from many men: “ Where do 
we go from here where do we go 
from here?” 
‘We don’t go 
heard himself say 
only words he had 
The girl was shaking as she had shaken 
back at that church; uttering little shape 
less cries from a throat that by turns flut 
tered and tightened. One clenched hand 
was fiercely thumping his shoulder. They 
were on strange land, as if they had the 
crust of the moon itself beneath their feet. 
They seemed to know it had been true. 
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sitting on a log in shadow. 


1 were 
He rose and stepped into the light, fac 


ing his watch to the moon, 
high it had paled from gold to 
went to her again 

‘Do you know it’s nearly one 

“It must be that — I suppose so.” 

‘Shouldn't you be going?” 

She leaned forward, shoulders drooping, 
a huddled bit of black in the loose cloak 
she wore. He waited. At length she drew 
her shoulders up with a quick intake of 
breath. She held this a moment, her chin 
lifted 

‘There, now 

What?” 
‘I'm not going back 
“No? 

Not going through any more fuss. I'm 
too tired. It seemed as if I'd never get 
here, never get out of that dreadful place, 
never get out of Paris, never get out of 
Brest, never get off the boat, never get 
home! I'm too tired for any more never 
gets. I'm not going to have talking and 
planning and arguments and tearful rela 
tives forever and a day more. See if I dg! 
I'm here and [I’m not going to break 

again. I'm not going back!” 

He reached down to pat her 
humoring air 

‘Where will you go?” 

‘That's up to you.” 

‘But what can | 

‘I'm going where 
I'm too dpe to have any 

les t down be side her 

“Yes, s, you're a tired child,” he toid her, 

She detected the humoring inflection 

“None of that! I'm tired, but I'm stub 
born. I'm not going back. I'm supposed 
to be soundly in my little bed 
In the morning before I'm supposed to be 
up I'll issue a communique from —any old 
place; or tell ‘em face to face I won't 
mind that a little bit after everything's 
over. It’s telling what's going to be and 
listening to talk about it that I won’t have, 
I'm not up to it. Now you talk!” 

“You're tired Are you too tired to 
know your own mind?” 

‘No: just too tired to argue with it, 
fight it; and I'm free, white and twenty- 
one; and I've read about the self- 
determination of small peoples.” 

“Say, aren't you afraid?” 
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“Don't be silly! Of course I’m afraid! 
What is that about perfect love casting 
out fear? Don't believe it! I'm scared to 
death —truly! 

“Go back till to-morrow 

“T won't! I've gone over all that.”’ 

‘All right! Shove off!” 

He led her to the ambushed Can, whose 
blemishes became a!l too apparent in the 
merciless light of the moon 

‘What a lot of wound chevrons it has! 
she exclaimed 

‘Well, I didn’t e xpect anything like this. 
I coulc 1 have got 

‘It looks like a 
Will it go?’ 

‘It goes for me 
think it’s better to 

“On your way!" 
her voice caught, 
moment before entering 
I'm not weakening—don't 
Jut let me rest a second.” 

She was in the car, again wearily gay. 
The Can hideously broke the quiet. 
“Home, James!”’ she commanded 


” 


” 


permanent casualty. 


You're sure you don't 


she gayly ordered, but 
and she clung to him a 
the car. “No; 
you think it! 


iv 
| AWN found the car at rest on the verge 
of a hill with a wide-sweeping view over 
and beyond the county seat of Newbern 
County. Patricia slept within the fold of 
his arm 

The rising sun lighted the town of Hal- 
ton below them and sent level rays across 
a wide expanse of farmland beyond it, flat 
meadows and rolling upland. White mist 
shrouded the winding trail of a creek. It 
was the kind of landscape he had viewed 
yesterday with a rising distaste; land that 
had tricked people from their right to 
wander, to go places on a train when they 
would 

He brought his back from the 
— vista and turned them down 
to the face of the sleeping girl. A pale 
scarf was wound about her head, and he 
could see but little beyond it but the tip of 
her nose, a few scattered, minute freckles 
on one cheek. She was limp, one bare 
hand falling inertly over the edge of the 
seat between them. He looked out again 
at the checkerboard of farms. He, too, had 
been tricked. ‘“‘ But what a fine trick!”’ he 
said aloud ‘No wonder it works!” 

He dozed himself presently, nodding till 
his forward-pitching head would waken 
him Afterward he heard Spike saying: 
“So dark you can’t see your hand before 
your face."" He came awake. His head was 
on Patricia’s shoulder. 

“You must have gone to sleep and let 
the car stop,”’ she told him He stared 
sleepily, believing it. “But I want my 
breakfast,”’ she reminded him. He sat up, 
winking the sleep from his eyes, shaking it 
from his head. 

“Of course,”” he said. 

He looked again 


eyes 


out over the land to 
which an old device had inveigled him. 

“This is one whale of a day for us two, 
isn’t it?” he demanded. 

“You said it!"”’ she told him. 

“Breakfast and a license and 

“You know it!” she declared. 

“Still afraid?” 

“More than ever! It’s 
wild desire, but it scares me stiff 
so strange.” 

“You know it isn’t too late.” 

She began to thump him with a clenched 
fist up between his shoulders. 

“Carry on!" she ordered 
a slacker in the whole car!” 


a wonder and a 
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FEW hours later, in the dining room of 

the Whipple New Place, Gideon, Har- 
vey D. and Merle Whipple were breakfast- 
ing. To them entered Sharon Whipple 
from his earlier breakfast, ruddy, fresh- 
shaven, bubbling 

“On my way to the Home Farm,” he 
explained, “but I had to drop in for a look 
at the girl by daylight. She seemed too 
peaked last night.” 

“Pat's still sleeping,” 
over his egg cup. 

‘That’s good! I guess a rest was all she 
needed. Beats all, girls nowadays seem to 
be made of wire rope. 

A telephone bell rang in the hall beyond, 
and Merle Whipple went to it. 

“Helio, hello! Whipple New Place 
Merle Whipple speaking.”’ He listened, 
standing in the doorway to turn a puzzled 
face to the group about the table. “Hello! 
Who who?” His bewilderment was ap- 
parent. “But it’s Pat talking,” he said, 
“over long distance.” 


said her father 
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“Calling from her room upstairs to fool 
you,” warned Sharon. “ Don't I know her 
flummididdles?” 

But the look of bewilderment on Merle’s 
face had become a look of pure fright. He 
raised a hand sternly to Sharon. 

“Once more,”’ he called hoarsely, and 
again listened with widening eyes. He 
lifted his face to the group, the receiver 
still at his ear. “She says—-good heaven! 
She says, ‘I’ve gone A. W. O. L., and now 
I’m safe and married— I'm married to Wil- 
bur Cowan.’” He uttered his brother’s 
name in the tone of a shocked true Whipple. 

“‘Good heaven!” echoed Harvey D. 

“I’m blest!” said Gideon. 

‘I snum to goodness!” said the dazed 
Sharon. ‘The darned skeezicks!” 

Merle still listened. Again he raised a 
now potent hand. 

“She she doesn’t know how she 
came to do it, except that he put a comether 
on her.” 

He hung up the receiver 
chair before the table that 
phone. 

“Scissors and white aprons!” said Sharon. 
“Of all things you wouldn't expect!” 

Merle stood before the group with a 
tragic face. ‘It’s hard, father, but she says 
it’s done. I suppose—I suppose we'll have 
to make the best of it.”’ 

Hereupon Sharon Whipple’s eyes began 
to blink rapidly, his jaw dropped and he 
slid forward in his chair to writhe in a 
spasm of what might be weirdly silent 
laughter. His face was purple, convulsed; 
but no sound came from his moving lips. 
The others regarded him with alarm. 

“Not a stroke?” cried Harvey D., and 
ran to his side. As he sought to loosen 
Sharon's collar the old man waved him off 
and became happily vocal. 

“Oh, oh!” he gasped. ‘That, Merle boy 
has brightened my whole day! 

Merle frowned. ‘“‘ Perhaps you may see 
something to laugh at,” he said icily. 

Sharon controlled his seizure. Pointing 
his eyebrows severely, he cocked a pre- 
sumably loaded thumb at Merle. 

“Let me tell you, young man, the best 
this family can make of that marriage will 
be a darned good best. Could you think of 
a better best—-say, now?" Merle turned 
impatiently from the mocker. 

Blest if I can—on the spur of the mo- 
ment!" said Gideon. 

Harvey D. looked almost sharply at the 
exigent Merle. 

“Pat’s twenty-five and knows her own 
mind better than we do,” he said 

“T never knew it at all!" said Gideon. 

“Tt’s almost a distinct relief,” resumed 
Harvey D. “As I think of it I like it.” He 
went to straighten the painting of an 
opened watermelon beside a copper kettle, 
that hung above the sideboard. “He's a 
fine young chap.”’ He looked again at 
Merle, fixing knife and fork in a juster 
alignment on his plate. “I dare say we 
needed him in the family.” 
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ATE the following afternoon Sharon 
triumphantly brought his car to a stop 

before the gateway leading up to the red 
farmhouse. The front door proving unre- 
sponsive, he puffed about to the rear. He 
found a perturbed Patricia Cowan, in cap 
and apron, tidying the big kitchen. Her he 
greeted rapturously. 

“This kitchen 
tress. 

“So he put a comether on you!” 

“Absolutely —when I wasn’t looking!’’ 

“Put one on me too,” said Sharon; 
“years ago.” 

“This kitchen,” 
“is an insanitary 


* began the new mis- 


began Patricia again, 
outrage. It needs a 
thousand things done to it. We'd never have 
put up with this in the Army. That sink 
there’’—she pointed it out—‘‘must have 
something of a carbolic nature straight off.” 

“a know, [I know!" Sharon was placat- 
ing. . ‘m going to put everything right 
for you. 

“New 
white.” 

“Sure thing—as white as you want it.’’ 

“And blue velours curtains for the big 
room. I always dreamed I'd have a house 
with blue velours curtains.” 

“Sure, sure! Anything you want you 
order.” 

“And that fireplace in the big room 
I burned some trash there this morning, 
and it simply won't inhale.” 

“Never did,” said Sharon. “We'll run 
the chimney up higher. Anything else?’’ 

“Oh, lots! I’ve a long list somewhere.” 
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“TI bet you have! But it’s a good old 
house; don’t build ’em like this any more; 
not a nail in it; sound as a nut. Say, miss, 
did you know there was high old times in 
this house about seventy-three years ago? 
Fact! They thought I wasn’t going to pull 
through. I was over two days old before it 
looked like I’d come round. Say, I learned 
to walk out in that side yard. That re- 
minds me’’—Sharon hesitated in mild em- 
barrassment—‘‘there’s a place between 
them two wings—make a bully place for a 
sun room; spoil the architecture, mebbe, 
but who cares? Sun room—big place to 
play round in—play room, or anything 
like that.” 

Patricia had been searching among a 
stack of newspapers, but she had caught 
“sun room.” 

“Stunning!” 
big plac @ right now, 
get here.’ 

Sharon coughed. 

“*Need it more later, I guess.” 

But Patricia had found her paper. 

“Oh, here’s something I put aside to 
ask you about! I want you to understand 
I’m going to be all the help I can here 
This advertisement says ‘Raise Belgian 
hares,’ because meat is so high. Do you 
know — do people really make millions at it, 
and could I do the werk?” 

Sharon was shaking his head. 

“You could if you didn’t have some- 
thing else to do. And I suppose they sell 
for money, though I never did hear tell of a 
Belgian-hare millionaire. Heard of all 
other kinds, but not him. But you look 
here, young woman, I hope there’ll be other 
things not sold by the pound that’ll keep 
you'from rabbit raising. This family’s de- 
pending a lot on you. Didn’t you hear my 
speech about that fine sun room?” 

“Will you please not bother me at a 
time like this?”’ scolded Patricia. ‘“‘Now 
out with you—he’s outside somewhere! 
And can’t you ever in the world for five 
minutes get mere Whipples out of your 
mind?” She actively waved him on from 
the open door. 

Sharon passed through a grape arbor, 
turning beyond it to study the site of the 
sun room. All in a moment he built and 
peopled it. How he hoped they would be 
coming along to play in there; at least 
three before he was too old to play with 
them. He saw them now; saw them, more- 
over, upon the flimsiest. of promises, all 
superbly gifted with the Whipple nose. 
Then he went hopefully off toward the 
stables. He came upon Wilbur Cowan in- 
specting a new reaper under one of the 
sheds. This time the old man feigned no 
pounding of the boy’s back —made no pre- 
tense that he did not hug him. 

‘I’m so glad, so glad, so almighty glad!” 
he said as they stood apart. 

He did not speak with his wonted exu- 
berance, saying the words very quietly. 
But Sharon had not to be noisy to sound 
sincere. 

“Thanks,” said Wilbur. 
couldn’t besure how her people would, 

“Stuff!"’ said Sharon. ‘All tickled to 
death but one near-Whipple, and he’s only 
annoyed. But you’ve been my boy—in my 
fool mind I always had you for my boy, 
when you was little and when you went to 
war. You could of known that, and that 
was enough for you to know. Of course I 
never did think of you and Pat. That was 
too gosh-all perfect. Of course I called her 
a rattlepate, but she was my girl as much 
as you was my boy.” 

The old eyes shone mistily upon Wilbur, 
then roved to the site of his dream before 
he continued. 

“Me? I'm getting on—and on. Right 
fast too. But you—you and that fine 
girl—why, you two are a new morning in a 
new world, so fresh and young and proud 
of each other, the way you are!” He hesi- 
tated, his eyes coming back. “Only thing I 
hope for now—before I get bedfast or 
something—say, take a look at the space 
between them south wings—stand over 
this way a mite.” Sharon now built there, 
with the warmest implications, a perfect 
sun room. “ That’ll be one grand place,” he 
affirmed of his work when all was done. 

“Yes, it sounds good,” replied Wilbur 

“Oh, a grand place, big as outdoors, 
getting any sun there is—great for winter, 
great for rainy days!” Wistfully he 
searched the other’s face. ‘You know, 
Buck, a grand plac e to—play in, or any- 
thing like that.’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilbur. 


she said. ‘‘ We need another 
or when my things 


“Of course I 


(THE END) 
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SLEEPING porch is a valuable 
addition to any home. It is a 
source of better, more healthful 

rest. It increases the value of the house 
far beyond the money it costs. When 
you are building this useful and attrac- 
tive addition, wall and ceil it with 
Sheetrock, the fire-proof wallboard. 
Then you will have a warmly lined, 
dry sleeping porch, ready for immedi- 
ate occupancy, with its walls and 
ceilings as lasting as your house itself. 
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Sheetrock provides standard walls and 
ceilings in unit form. It comes in 
broad, ceiling-high sections, that can 
be sawed to fit any form, and nailed 
directly to the joists or studding. Any 
good carpenter can put it up easily and 
quickly. It will not warp. It is proof 
against cold, damp and vermin. It is 
fireproof. You can get Sheetrock from 
your dealer in lumber or builders’ 
supplies. Write for ‘Walls of Worth.’’ 
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some way if we wanted to; or we could get 
ome relation to somewhere—for the sake 
of family pride, sir. The Fairborns have al 
ways held their heads high, sir, in our part 
f the country. And it seems that’s what he 
joes all the time—dealing with women the 
way he does. That's the way he works with 
them.’ 
‘How do 


‘Scaring 


you mean? 
them, always scaring them 
lifferent ways. Married women who come 
ecretly scaring them that he'll 
tell their husband and stage women 
ther women— searing them all 
n different ways, according to 
can best terrify them 
bloodhound, sir—al 
scar 


to him 


now he 
\ regular 
ways hounding them down, 
ng them to make them pay him.’ 

‘A kind of blackmail enter 
prise.”” 

‘I expect you'd call it so.” 

‘And what did he do with 
you with letters? How 
could he find out about whom to 
write them to in the first place?”’ 
judge, he’s been 
everywhere It seems he knows 
all the collection agencies —all 
the installment folks that get part 
payments from people. There's 
an army of them, all over. It’s 
a great big business, judge, sir 
in all the cities, they tell me.” 

‘I understand said, 
thinking 

‘So he found out about us easy 
enough where we were going-in 
Louisville and the people we 
knew — from this kind of folks 
for a few dollars or for friend 
ship’s sake. For they're all kind 
of in together. And he'd gone 
down or sent down and found out 
about us at home, now, and all 
our weak spots there.” 

‘So he wrote these letters to 
folks to scare you into paying 
Is that it?” 

“Yes, sir. That's it, judge 
That's exactly it, sir. Following 
us everywhere the way he'd done 
from the beginning— like a blood 
hound, Starting easy first, in 
these letters, and then telling 
he'd go stronger if I didn’t pay.” 

‘What'd he write about?” I 
asked her, remembering again, 
naturally, that one anonymous 
letter from him that I had seen 
the hint of murder 

There were plenty of things 
to say, Weren't there, judge?” 
she asked me back, evading me 
again, I thought, a little; coming 
again to that territory she didn't 
eare to enter. “If he said noth 
ing more than that our clothes 
weren't paid for. And then too, 
judge, naturally, there was that 
trial of my boy--and all that.” 

‘Naturally,” | answered 

I could see from the way she 
touched it—and drew away 
that she was willing to avoid 
that subject—that shooting or 
murder, or whatever it might be, 
as far as possible. And I had no 
intention of forcing its discussion 
on her, especially if it wasn’t 
necessary 

And then what'd you do?" I 
asked her 

“What could I do, sir? 
something I. oughtn't to have 
done, | expect I came away 
from there in secret. I just ran 
away, thinking to avoid him.” 

‘With the that you 
owed him for?” 

‘Yes. I was useless if I didn't 


those 


‘It seems, 


so,”” I 


I did 


‘ | TESSES 
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WHITE SHOULDERS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


** And now he’s after you with his anon- 
ymous letters, starting over again to get 
payment on that note—whatever it is he 
holds against you?”’ 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Have you got it here?” I asked her. 

“Yes, sir,” she said. ‘“‘That’s what I 
came here to talk with you about, mostly.” 

“Let me look at it,”’ I told her. 

And she took it out and went 
with me, 

“Do you mean to say you signed that 
note with that interest and those terms?” 


over it 


The woman’s face changed entirely while 
I was giving her this information. 

“Can I tell him that, judge,” she asked 
me, “as coming from you?” 

“You certainly can, ma’am,” I said. 
“And put it just as strong as you like. 
You’ve been pestered and blackmailed and 
run round by a scoundrel, ma’am, on a 
perfectly worthless document, and if you 
were my womenfolks it would be a mighty 
short period before I’d land him in jail 
between the two things, that note and the 
blackmail.” 


January 29,192! 


“What train?” 

“The train up to St. Louis to see that 
man,” she told me. 

“But your girl—your Virginia—is she all 
right to leave now?” I asked her. 

“She is, yes,” she said. “Perfectly. 
And if she wasn’t I’d have to fix it some- 
how so I could go. I’d have to go some- 
how,” she said, that sharp, strident tone 
coming to her voice; that sharp, hard, 
alert look back, permanent, in her eyes 
again—the look of a desperate and over- 
extended gambler. 

She thanked me again in her 
hard nervous voice and hurried 





out, starting to get ready for her 
St. Louis train. 


xI 


HE next day, the next morn- 

ing after that, before she ar- 
rived back, I had another visitor 
at my office whom]] had not been 
anticipating: The girl, this so- 
salled White Shoulders, had not 
appeared, it seemed, at luncheon 
that noon after I had talked with 
her mother; but that evening 
she had been down to dinner, 
after an all-day session with a 
furious headache, having had her 
instructions doubtless to appear 
in public as early as humanly 
possible. The next morning after 
that she was able, it appeared, 
to get down to my office. 

“You oughtn’t to have done 
this, Virginia,”’ I said to her. 

“Judge,’’ she answered, ‘‘I 
want to talk to you. To thank 
you first al 

“pea’t,”” 
ma’am. I'll 
granted.” 

“Allright, sir. But I’ve got to 
say something, haven’t Ito 
show “ 

“If you won’t, ma’am,"’ I said. 
“ Please.” 

“Well, all right,”’ she told me. 
“But there is another thing, for 
my own selfish interest, that I 
want to talk to you about, while 
she’s gone—-while I can. I may 
never have the chance again.” 

“What's that?”’ I asked her. 

“I want to talk to you about 
myself, judge,’’ she said, the 
blood coming up into her pale 
face; “if you'lllet me, sir. I don’t 
want, I can’t bear—after what 
you've done— to have you think 
as you must — think I’m either all 
a bad woman— or a fool.” 

““My dear girl—my dear Vir- 
ginia,”’ I tried to say. 

“I wanted—if you’d let me 
to show you just what a fix I’m 
in. So you won't think too hard 
of me, sir, when it all comes out.” 

“IT won’t think hard of you, 
child,” I told her. “And your 
mother’s told me all about it!" 

“Has she?” she said. ‘“‘How 
much? Tell me, please, if you 
will, judge.”’ 

I told her as far as I could, she 
listening, quiet and silent and 
white again, with her hands still 
in her lap—about the dresses, the 
blackmailer, the whole woman’s 
speculation, as her mother out- 
lined it; and finally I touched in 
passing the point I didn’t under- 
stand—the shooting scrape 
whatever it was, the boy, Robert 
Lee, had been in. 

“Did she tell you all about 
that?” the girl asked me. 

“No,” I answered her. “I did 
not press her to, naturally.” 

“Did she tell you what it was 


I said, ‘‘please, 
take that for 








have them, sir, and I couldn't 
pay out all the money I had to 
settle for them and keep on. And 
I intended always, sir, so help me God, to 
pay the man his bill some day. And be 
sides, sir, if he never got paid again-—-any- 
he'd have more to-day than the 
were worth— just from what I've 
paid him already.” 
And then you stole away from him?” 
“Yes, sir 1 managed to here was 
quite a little time there before he found out 
where we'd gone to. But he found me—-he 
smelt me out finaily—like the bloodhound 
he is! Like he always does!" 


thing 


dresses 


“Yes, sir. That’s just what I did. I had 
to, I thought.” 

I looked at the note 

“Well, madam,” I said, after examining 


it carefully, “you didn’t have to. And 
what's more, he can’t hold you on it. And 
what's still more, madam,” I said, “you 
can tell him right now that this document 
is illegal and if he don’t stop threatening 
you or trying further to collect anything 
like that you'll land him in jail, and you can 
tell him, ma’am, I said so.” 


It Stepped the Way Cote Hawkins Managed it—Within a Fraction of an Inch of Where He Wanted it to Be 


The woman— this Searlet Cockatoo, so- 
called—was up on her feet now. 

“Judge, sir,’ she said in her highest, 
brightest voice, “‘you’ve made me terribly 
happy, sir. You've told me just the one 
thing in the world I was hoping and pray- 
ing to hear. You've saved me—my life 
again, sir. I never can thank you enough 
for this, and for everything else. But 
now,” she said, “I’ve got to go. I’mina 
desperate hurry —if I'm going to catch that 
train!” 


the shooting? 
“No.” 

The girl smiled that slow, supposedly in- 
different smile of hers. 

“No, she wouldn’t do that 
told me. 

“What was it about?”’ 

“Tt was about me.” 

“About you?” 

“Yes,"’ she said, “and that’s why I 
wanted to talk to you, judge; to tell you 
just how things really were, so you'll 
know when the story—when all the other 


(Continued on Page 39) 


about ." 


ever,” she 
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A Glistening Clean Kitchen— 
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» material gives better value 


than Gold-Seal Congoleum by the Yar l. 











It can be had in lovely appropriate patterns, 


i 

clean and fresh-looking. And it has a durable, 
waterproof, sanitary surface that is easily mopped 
clean in a jiffy. 


Look for the Gold Seal 
You can positively take for granted that Go/d- 
Seal Congoleum has every quality claimed for it 
waterproof, sanitar bl lvi 





























cause Our guarantee 
and boldly on the Gold Seal whicl 
every two yards of the goods. 


Lies Flat Without Fastening 


Besides all thx turds q ities, Gold-Seal 
Congoleum needs no fastening whatever. 


\ll Congoleum loor-Covering 1s made in 
rolls in the usual two-yard width, while a number 
of the patterns are made in a special width of 
three yards. The extra width enables you to 
cover many floors with a single piece and neces- 
sitates but few seams in larger rooms. The cost 
is the same—$1.00 a square yard. 


Write for our free pattern folder No. A-89, 
which shows all the patterns in full color. 


Price in the Far West and South averages 15% higher than that quoted 
in Canada price averages 25% higher. Price subject to change without notice 
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It can be said with literal truthfulness that 
the family of Dort cars at the New York 
Motor Show did arouse intense interest and 
thoroughly unusual enthusiasm. 


Visitors who thronged the exhibit to the 

final minute of the Show frankly and openly 
characterized these Dort cars as the first 
popular-priced automobiles to match costly 
cars-in point of body beauty. 






The design itself is the finished creation of 
nearly two years of constant toil toward a 
body that would be fully worthy of the fine 
and faithful performance of the Dort. 









You will observe in every detail a pains- 
taking care and exquisite attention to the 
minor points of construction that reflect a 
craftsmanship of very high order. 









And your first impression of the distinctive 
charm of these bodies is deepened and in- 
tensified as you examine more clesely the 
niceties of the coachwork, the artistic mould- 
ings, and the results of the practical thought 
that directed itself toward ensuring greater 
comfort for you as you travel. 











Proud as we are, and properly so, of these 
beautiful Dort bodies, we would be less than 
sincere if we did not confess to an equal 
pride in our heart of hearts in the Dort chas- 
sis —that sound and well-proved mechanism 
that has earned for the Dort its present high 
standing both in this country and abroad. 










Dort Motor Car Company 
Flint*Mich (423) 
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(Continued from Page 36) 

do come out. And then, too, I’m 
going to have the unusual luxury of talking 
about myself. I appreciate it, sir. It’s a 
real rare treat to me,” she said, smiling 
that cold slow smile again. 

She was dressed fit to kill, in the gayest 
of spring garments; she picked up, as she 
talked, the gay-colored, expensive parasol 
she had set down beside my desk when she 
had come in 

‘You thought, 

with all the rest, 
that we were 
esses.”” 

““No, ma’am,” I begar 
tainly * 

““A sharp adventuress with a big loud- 
dressed girl. Just two impostors,’’ she 
broke in; and went on again, before I had 
any time for denying it. 

‘Well, you were right, if you did. Even 
our name, or my name anyhow, is false.” 

“Your name!” [ said after her 

““My name—my father’s name—is Pit- 
man. “i 

‘Pitman!” I said, remembering, nat- 
urally, the anonymous letter and the 
alleged Pitman murder case. “‘So your 
brothe r “4 

‘You are thinking of the shooting, aren't 
you?” she asked, looking up 

‘Maybe I was,” I said 
things.”’ 

“Yes. He was called that—and is still,”’ 
she said. ‘‘ We were always—till we had to 
change—till we came to this last place here. 
And that’s what they call the trial always 
home in Dell County. The Pitman 
trial—maybe because our folks were so 
well known always. And that’s what they 
call me—always there still, I expect—that 
Pitman girl!” 

She stopped, motionless—her still, hope- 
less-looking hands in her white gloves folded 
over her gay parasol, which lay crosswise in 
her lap. I let her alone—to talk when she 
was ready. 

“It isn’t so easy, judge, after all,”’ she 
said then, ‘‘to tell it. Maybe because I’m 
not very much used to talking about 
myself.” 

‘Take your time, Virginia 
time, ma’am,”’ I told her 

‘I'll tell it to you from the beginning 
if you please, sir,’ she told me 

‘Any way,” I said. 

Then she waited a while. 

‘You've been there, judge,’’ she said 
finally, ‘‘in that part of the state. You 
know how they run to raising race horses 
out there blooded stock.”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,”’ I said. ‘That’ Ss quite a 
country for horses, up that way. 

‘I used to love them when I wz as a little 
girl,’’ she said, flushing up again. ‘‘ And we 
used to wren our own. I used to love to get 
on them when I had the chance and ride 
and ride and ride! 

“But what I was going to say was that I 
was like them, I’ve thought sometimes, in a 
way. I was reared, in a way, like they 
were—useless, only for a special purpose.” 

‘For what do you mean?” I asked her. 

‘For marriage. I was for sale—ata high 
price. Fancy blooded stock, pedigreed.” 

She laughed—the harsh, resentful laugh 
of a woman of fifty 

“Virginia, I don’t like to hear you—or 
any other young girl—talk thataway,” I 
told her. 

“Why?” she said, 


versions 


I expect, sir,’’ she said, 
when you first saw us, 
just two common adventur- 


saying, “I cer- 


‘among other 


back 


Take your 


resting her great big 
eyes on me again. “It’s true, isn’t it—of 
all girls, of all women, in a way—with our 
kind of folks? They've got to find some- 
body who’s willing to support them—to 
pay out money for having them—all their 
lives. Only they don’t see it—or they don’t 
say it, anyway. They just act it. Their 
mothers especially. It’s like all those big 
things—death and children and all like 
that—we don’t talk about them, do we? 
We just go on and take them for granted. 
And that’s the way I’ve thought about 
marriage. Maybe I’m wrong. I’m not 
very old or very wise yet. I haven’t thought 
very deep, I expect.” 

*You’re too old and wise,”’ I thought to 
myself, looking at her. ‘You've thought 
too much—for your age.” 

If she had seemed still and heavy before, 
she seemed now anything but that. I sat 
again waiting for her to go on—when she 
wanted to. 

“Did women always, when you were 
young, talk of nothing else but dresses and 


pretty looks and getting engaged and mar- 
ried—and having parties to show them 
at, like fairs? 
always?” 


Is that all they talked about 
she asked me then. 
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“T expect they did some, ma’am. A 
good lot of women are apt to.” 

“I never remember a time when I didn’t 
hear it all the time—dresses, engagements, 
marriage. I never remember when I didn’t 
hear my mother talking about a brilliant 
marriage.”” 

‘I’ve heard that kind of talk myself in 
my day,” I told her 

‘That was what I drank in before my 
alphabet; with my toys, with all the 
dresses they loaded on me. I’ve often won- 
dered if it was the same with other little 
girls. A brilliant marriage. I had no idea 
what it was, but I was going to have one. 
I was trained for it—for nothing else in the 
world—when I was in the nursery. Yes, 
really —I mean it, judge, sir! With my first 
ribbons—my first fine little white shoes! 
That was all I was trained for—all I was 
good for. And then—when I was almost 
ready to be what I was reared for—I was 
spoiled!” 

““Spoiled!”’ I said after her 

“Absolutely. I was spoiled. A waste, 
for the only thing on God's earth I was 
made for. With all those dresses, with all 
she’d spent on me, I was spoiled! I’m ab- 
—. ly worth less. I’m a waste.” 

You,” I said, “with your looks, with 
everything in this world ahead of you, 
complaining like that. You ought to be 
ashamed, ma’am. If it was me now at my 
age, there might be some logic to it.” 

She looked at me with those great still 
eyes of hers. 

‘I'm not complaining, judge. I’m just 
stating facts. I’m useless—I’m spoiled for 
the only thing I’m fitted for.”’ 

““Useless!”’ 

‘I’m raised to be married!” 

“Say you are,”’ I told her, “ 
to.” 

‘Nobody could marry me 
could,” she said in a low voice 
knew!”’ And she stopped still 

“What do you mean by that?” 
her finally. 

She sat there for a little bit before she 
started answering. Then I could see her 
hands tighten on her big parasol again and 
she started talking. 

‘This man’’—talking slow and looking 
off —‘‘ the first one she started to marry me 
to, was the richest man in our county. 
More than twice as old as I was then! I 
was only seventeen that spring,” she said, 
looking at me now with a kind of appealing 
look under her big wide hat brim. And 
then she stopped again. 

‘How old are you now?” I asked her. 

“I’m nineteen,”’ she said, and went on 
telling me. ‘‘He had the most wonderful 
I love horses. I always did—any- 
thing that could go—move fast and be 
free. You think—you would now—that 
I’m stupid—that I just love to sit round in 
fine clothes and look stupid and pose. I 
don’t. I hate it! I hate it! I’m naturally 
big and strong and active, sir. What I love 
more than anything in this world, sir, is 
motion, freedom, horses—something going 
somewhere! I’ve had so much of the other 
thing, I expect, all my life—sitting round, 
looking nice and pretty 

“Judge,” she went on, “he gave me a 
wonderful time—that Colonel Singleton 
with his horses. As far as | knew that was 
all—everything. If there was anything 
anything else—any—any advances on his 
part-—I expect probably I wouldn’t have 
known. I was too much—of just a little 
girl. All I thought was he gave me a won- 
derful time with his pow # horses —and 
that sometime, maybe, so mother said, he'd 
probably marry me. There'd be a brilliant 
marriage. I never thought of it or anything 
else, except in a general sort of far-off way. 
Or how she was spending all the money she 
could rake up to dress me with—te make 
me attractive, so he’d want to have me 

She broke off then for a minute or two. 

‘I want to ask you something, judge, 
said to me, “that I never yet un- 

I always wanted to ask some- 
body —like you I could trust. Is there 
nothing that’s attractive to a man, really 
and truly—is a woman nothing to a man 
but dresses and looks—and—body? Is that 
all she can possibly be, sir? Tell me hon- 
estly. I want to know.” 

“No. [hope not,” I said. “‘Why?” 
“Oh—I don’t know. I hate you—all 
sometimes!" she said. She stopped while I 
waited—and then she went on finally with 

her story. 

“This man, it seems, this Colonel Single- 
ton—I didn’t know it—how could 1? This 
man was terrible in every way. Only he 


was rich—for our country! Somebody who 


if you want 


Nobody 
“if they 


I asked 


horses. 


sir,” she 


derstood. 
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would have heaps of money—when you 
married him. But it seems everybody was 
wondering —sneering, laughing — about my 
mother’s ever allowing me to go round with 
him—to say nothing. She was desperate, | 
suppose—the way we were now—-for some 
thing—for a brilliant marriage, I believe. 
She thought I was so wonderful. You know 
what I mean—she thought so; not I! She 
thought that when he saw me, dressed the 
way she dressed me, he'd have to have me 
to marry me!” 

Her paleness was gone now; her face was 
flushed. Her great eyes stared into mine. 

“Judge,” she said, ‘please. Don’t mis 
understand me—please. There was noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. He was perfectly 
nice to me—every way—whatever else he 
had been to any other woman. Only peo- 
ple laughed and whispered and then finally 
sneered out loud at her trusting me with 
that man that way. And finally—they 
said —the man, when he had been drinking, 
it seemed, laughed at us—at mother—what 
a fool she was, the way she was throwing 
me at him. What he could do, or ought, or 
might do—with me! Someslandering ti ilk, 
anyway. And then Robert Lee ” she 
said, and stopped, clutching tighter at her 
parasol and swallowing. 

Robert Lee—my brother, judge—heard 
of it. He was nothing but a child, judge 
a boy, truly! He was just a year older than 
Iwas. But you inane it is with South- 
erners—with Fairborns, and folks like that! 
All that old-time family pride! He couldn't 
stand it, sir, when he heard it. So one day, 
judge, sir, he went and got a pistol, and he 
went over to this Colonel Singleton’s, and 
he asked him what he’d meant by all this 
talk. And the colonel just laughed and told 
him to mind his business and go back to the 
nursery and roll his hoops. And they got 
talking and arguing, judge, and Robert Lee 
just pulled out that re is randshot him!” 

‘Shot him!” I said, looking back into 
her staring eyes. 

“Dead. Yes, sir. 
stopped again. 

“Do you see how it was, judge, now?” 
she asked me. “ How he was spoiled —all of 
us—but I especially. Especially me!” 

“Go ahead, ma’am,” I said, waiting, 
staring—‘‘when you feel you want to.” 

“They tried him, of course; they tried 
Robert Lee for murder. He was a right 
prominent man, judge, this Colonel Sin- 
gleton. Very rich for our country—and 
with heaps and heaps of powerful friends 
and relations. They wanted revenge, sir 
They wanted to hurt us—every possible 
way. They wanted to damage us all they 
could. They had all the money to hire the 
best lawyers—the most terrible that money 
could buy! While ours, naturally, was onl) 
what we could afford to pay for.”’ 

‘I know,” I said, trying to steady her a 
little. 

“So they tried him—Robert Lee—for 
murder; and at the same time—I don't 
understand law, judge; I never did quite 
understand yet—but they tried me, it 
seemed like, all the time-—more even than 
they tried Robert Lee We claimed—our 
lawyer—you see, judge, that he had slan 
dered me—this man; and so brother was 
justified—in a way, you know—and being 
so young, especially!” 

“T know.” 

‘But the other people—that head law 
yer, that big expensive man ———”’ she said 
and sude lenly put her gloved hands to her 

ears. “I can hear him now—see him—witl 
that terrible hard, harsh, hateful voice—his 
thin face and eyes that hated you—and red 
hair and freckles—and that great high, 
snarling, hateful voice. I can hear him any 
time ever since, talking, questioning, asking 
me those dreadful questions—about things 
I never even heard of, judge! You believe 
me, judge!” she cried out. “‘I never heard 
of such things—in my life!” 

I tried to speak to her, but my mouth, I 
expect, was too dry—from sitting staring, 
listening to the girl's high, hysterical voice. 

‘For he didn’t try—that lawyer—to 
prove that this man—this Colonel Single- 
ton—hadn't said what it was that made 
brother shoot him—that slander! He even 
made it worse than he ever said! He just 
tried to claim —it wasn’t slander—about 
me! That wh at he said about me—couldn’t 
be slander r, sir!” 

I sat and stared at her. It couldn't be 
the same girl I had been seeing all those 
weeks —that silent, inert, what we thought 
posing, White Shoulders. She couldn't be 
this woman with dilated eyes and set face 
that was looking at me, hz ilf beside hers¢ 
with that memory. 


Dead!"’ she said, and 
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‘It wasn't true, judge. It wasn’t. You 
believe that, dont ’ Or I couldn't be 
iying this to j I couldn't! Why, 
judge I didn’t—even know such things 
They only did it for revenge for hate of 
us. The jury said so, judge. They sentenced 
Kobert Lee for a short term—they had 
t but they acquitted me. They went ou 
f their way to. For it was me—it was me 
that was being tried then—even more than 
ne wa W as be ng hinted at and jeered and 
flouted ind held up—and asked these 
hideous questior by that hideous, thir 
faced narling lawver. with those little 
eenish eyes, like a y cat—that hateful 
ct isking me—talking about me—u 
umes! Oh, judge, how can they! How 


1 thev let pec 
irt to other fol 


‘ hose lawyers 


ch things in 


other pec 





> 
S are up 
tht’? 

posed to be for justice and trut! 


‘You poor child,”’ I said, remembering 


other women in other witne boxes. “ But 
they acquitte d you, you say,” I told he Pe 
aying what I could think of 

‘They acquitted me, ye they did 
really—in what the jury went out of the 
way to say about me But what was the 
une 

“The use?” I said after her 

‘They could icquit and icquit and 


acquit It would be all just the same I 
was spoiled just the same for the only thing 
I was made for—for myself. Smeared—all 
over my soul and body!” 

Her hands fell back limp and hopeless 
into her lap again. “Oh, what's the use?” 
he said in a voice not of a girl but of a 
hopeless woman of fifty. “ What's the use? 
I said I'd never do like that again!” 

She stopped a minute then, cor trolled 
herself and went on finally in a quieter 
voice again 


‘All it was, judge, I wanted to show 
you,” she said, “was I was spoiled. I was 
done for before I started—for the only 
thing I was fitted for—trained for —ex- 
pected tu do. They came from all over 


Dell County for that trial—like they do 
fora holiday. I was stripped bare, smeared, 


dragged before them. I had a name that 
was common—that they whispered and 
laughed at on street corners! You know 
men do —-somemen—and womentoo! Even 


the commonest girl of the meanest white 
trash in the county was more—more salable 
for marriage than I wa I was spoiled 
ruined—for any man to marry 
he stopped now for a minute ar d gave 
i short quick kind of dreadful laug! 
“You know how it is with fine horse 


idge,”’ she said ‘My mind always goes 
back to that, I expect I always loved 
wrses so. I remember when we had one 


when I was little—a young colt we were 
raising to bea great race horse, we thought 
It fell—not by its own fault either —by the 
fault of a trifling, foolish groom we had 
ind broke its leg. You know what they do 
with horses—with a colt like that—when 
it's no use any more!” 

‘Don’t!" I said 

‘I shouldn't, judge," she said. “That's 
excusing myself—for what I just started 
to do I'm going to get the better of that 
only sometimes it seems so hope le And 
that trial, of course that wasn’t all-—that 
was only the beginning.” 

“You don’t have to go on,” 
you don't feel like it 


I said, “if 


I can see—a little 


from this on From what your mother 
waid,” 

‘No, judge,” she said, “that’s what I'm 
here for—to tell you Because — well, be- 


cause I think you ought to know—after 
It’s.only right you should, sir 
want you to, sir—and it’s a 
satisfaction to me to tell it to you, to have 
somebody understand I'm not quite either 
a knave or a fool, sir E pec ially after all 
these months ofsittingsilent, masquerading. 
‘You see how it was, sir,”’ she went on 
‘I was hopelessly spoiled In- 
stead of being worth something to my 
mother—to the family, after all its going 
down, all the terrible expense of that trial 
I was just a detriment and anexpense. I was 
worse than that really, you can see, judge, 
probably, if you think. I was worse be 
cause my mother—is what she is. Not so 
bad really, judge. She means well, but she 
never can understand about me, truly. 
She'd planned, I expect, so much, all those 
she had nothing —and expec ted 
o much for me And then too, you under- 
tand, sir,” she told me, a faint smile 
coming on her lips again. “ You must re- 
member she’s a Fairborn, sir, and F: 
never give up—fight to the 
1, sir 


everything 
fecause | 


spoiled 





vears that 





borns 


dite! 








“We have a great plenty of Fairborns in 
the South,” I said. “‘ That’s one thing they 
that we lack courage.” 

‘‘No, sir,” she answered. “But 
mother could see I couldn't marry 
Dell County—now. Andso e 

“She got out and came away,” I broke 
in, meaning to save her what I could. 
‘Your mother told me about that.” 


can’t say 
even 
not in 


“Yes. So she decided to take me some- 
where elsewhere it wasn’t known—where 


what she calls my my good looks 

‘Your great and remarkable 
ma'am,” I told her 

‘Whatever it is!’’ she said. ‘“‘ But then, 
naturally, we had to have dresses.” 

‘And she got involved and tied up with 

this dressmaker,” I said, “the way she 
told me.”’ 
“Yes. And then we went on to Louis- 
ville,” she said, and stopped; andI stopped 
“IT wonder if you can understand —if 
anybody can understand,” she asked me 
finally, ‘‘how I felt then. I had just been 
through that thing—that trial I was 
ore, bruised all over. There was only one 
thing in the world I wanted to do: to run 
and hide and hide and hide! Instead 
she said, and stopped again 

“She brought you forward,” I 
he Iping her 

“Instead, judge, I was stood up—for 
ale. Before every eye she could get on me 
I could hear her talking, chattering —about 
me, my hair, my clothes, my shoulders! I 
don’t want to blame my mother, judge 
She is a good woman—she means well 
She thinks what she does is right, I expect 
Only she was reared that way —thinking of 
nothing but clothes and looks and mar 
riage—that’s all—like a lot of others! And 
she was nervous and high-strung and all 
excited by what happened And 
not herself, truly—not the way you saw 
her, judge—chattering so. She’s not the 
way she used to be But she kept on, 
though, just the same, talking, chattering, 
just the same about me. When all I wanted 
all the time was to be buried-——covered up 
omewhere! And all the time, too, I knew 
it was so perfectly useless—what she was 
That sooner or later it would 
catch up with her—the real truth—what 
I was. It was all so perfectly silly and 
useless—and so dishonest.” 

“ Dishonest?” 

“If anybody had really married me 
ind found out afterward—the way she 


heauty, 






said, 


she’s 


trying to do 


meant to do 

I sat and watched her till she went on 
again 

“But what could I do 
Robert Lee-—everybody fixed like they 
were—everything gone smash with us? 
And she always with the same old idea in 
her head that I could help get us all out 
the family—by marrying—making that 
old brilliant marriage she always talked 
ind dreamed about. Could I help going 
on—when she begged so—and talked to 
me—telling me after all that it had hap- 
pened, in a way, on account of me—that 
Robert Lee had acted just to protect me 
and the Fairborn honor? 

** And then, too, after all, what difference 
did it make? I was gone—nothing any- 
way now!” 

She stopped, staring at the wall across 
from her 

“Did you ever have that dream—that 
dream they say almost everybody has some- 
time of running without your clothes 
on—through some public place? Some 
dreadful public place — trying, 
trying to hide—and you can’t! And all 
the people whispering and pointing their 
fingers at you?” 

“T have, yes,” I said 
body has—sometime in their lives 
“Then you know how I felt, in a way 
day after day, waiting—for that thing —that 
trial over again—that shame—to come 
again. If it had been any use, judge. If it 
hadn't been so perfectly silly from the 
first. If it hadn't been so sure to come out 

“And then it came—right away —it came 
out in Louisville—from that dressmaker, 
that disgusting Gluber. But you can’t 
blame him, either, judge, can you?” 

“Why not?” I asked, keeping my eye 
always on her—her serious, tragic face, her 
expensive clothes, her gay parasol in her 
lap—-not yet paid for—all still technically 
the property of A. Gluber, Costumer. 

“According to his lights,” she said. 
‘For I don’t doubt, judge, that mother 
gave him some mighty queer ideas about 
our property—how much we had!” 

I nodded, and she went on, seeing that 
I understood 


with her, and 


strange 


“T expect every- 


” 
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blame her for that, 


“And you can’t 
either. That’s the strange thing to me, how 


everything’s happened—always so nat- 
ural—just according to what kind of folks 
we all were and this man, this Gluber, was. 
That was his regular business—doing what 
he did; that was what he had always 
done—scaring women.” 

“Searing women?” 

“Yes. Selling clothes to women whose 
husbands wouldn’t give them what they 
wanted; to stage women; and other 
women, I expect, judge, not so good. 
Selling them more than they ought to 
have and then scaring them every way 
by threatening, by telegraphing, by writing 
anonymous letters about anything he 
could—to people they just couldn’t have 
know. It’s strange,” she said, “how things 
happened —how they go against you out of 
nothing,”’ she said; and stopped, thinking. 

“‘And so this dressmaker,’ I said finally, 
“drove you out of Louisville.” 

“Yes,” she answered, waking up, “by 
those letters. And so we changed our 
name back to mother’s and came here to 
this smaller town, thinking Gluber wouldn’t 
know—wouldn’t find us maybe. Though 
I knew—-I was always sure myself—he 
would,” she said 

“We had just this little bit of money 
left —these few hundreds of dollars—I don’t 
know exactly how much! And she had 
sold everything in Dell County now—she 
had to. We'd burned our bridges all be- 
hind us, judge. She'd just bet all she had 
all we any of us had—on that same old 
thing, that brilliant marriage for me that 
she’d never had for herself. 


“Well,” she said, “judge, that’s all! I 
expect you know the rest—how we came 
here—and about Mr. Gordon. How he 


fancied me—and was going—to take me! 
And that was worse, judge.” 

“Worse?” 

“It was cheating—about me. Think how 
it would have been when he found out 
about me, as he would have to, some day 
Think how you'd feel—in my place. Not 
just being sold, but cheating —when yousold 
yourself. But I didn’t care by that time. 
I was too desperate, I expect too tired out, 
too kind of numb all over, sir, to care about 
anything then. And mother couldn't see, 
anyway —and she was desperate too, I ex- 
pect.” 

I thought of them while she was 
speaking—the two strange, strange-acting 
women—this White Shoulders and the 
Scarlet Cockatoo—how they had set us 
wondering and the women whispering in 
the corners. 

“And then finally,” 
“that day came along 


she was going on, 
that day of victory. 
For me!” she said, stopping in a short 
hard laugh again. “And then you know 
how that Gluber came at the end—and 
I saw him there!” 
“Didn't she prepare you?” I asked her. 
Your mother? Didn't she give you any 
warning?” 

“No, sir. She didn’t expect him to stay; 
he told her he wouldn't. She thought she 
had it all arranged. And then he stayed to 
make sure.” 

“Sure?” 

“About Captain Gordon—about my en- 
gagement—if it was the way she said! 
She’d told him—promised him so much in 
the past, I expect, he thought he’d stay to 


see! 


“To see?”’ 
“About announcing my engagement.” 
“Then it was true?” 

“What?” 

“That you were going to announce it 
that day?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ she said. ‘But not now 
that’s all done of course. If she had only 
told me, warned me,” she went on, “‘I could 
have stood it, I believe. But all at once, 
to look down into that face—to see it all 
rising up again—that man—that time in 
Louisville—that trial—and that lawyer 
with the red hair and those little green eyes 
and that voice, asking me those terrible 
questions, judge. I heard it all—I went 
through it all over again in those thirty 
seconds before I fainted then, sir. 
couldn’t stand it, that’s all.” 

She stopped a minute. 

“And then you know—mother told 
you—the letters started again, like they 
did at Louisville. And then I did that 
foolish thing—that caused you so much 
trouble and danger—that I’m here to 
apologize for to you, sir.” 

““Apologize?”’ I said. 

“Yes, sir, apologize a thousand times. 
For I oughtn’t to have done it, sir, I know. 
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To have made you all that trouble—and to 
do that myself! To lay down and quit, 
sir. I’m utterly ashamed of what I did. 
To quit like that—especially, sir, when 
you're a Fairborn,” she said, with a slow 
kind of smile, half mocking and half se- 
rious, coming on her face again. 

“You certainly,” I told her, ‘don’t have 
to apologize to me, Virginia.” 

She sat looking off a while before an- 
swering me. 

“There is one thing though, judge,” she 
said, ‘“‘that I reckon I might say for my- 
self. Not tc excuse myself —nothing could 
do that. But I do want to say to you, sir, 
that I didn’t do that that night—I didn’t 
set out to doit purposely. In a way it just 
happened by impulse. 

“Tt’s nights, judge,’’ she went on explain- 
ing after a little while more; ‘‘they’re the 
worst; that I go over that trial again, sir. 
Especially that lawyer talking about me. 
I can see him so, in the dark—hear his 
voice—those questions—these names he 
called me. I expect he made scars all over 
me! Not my body; deeper down. And 
when I get started hearing him, judge, in 
the dark, quite often I get up and light the 
gas—to stop it, sir.”’ 

“T understand,” I said, studying her. 

“Well, sir,” she went on, “all it was, sir, 
was that that night, after mother went, I 
got to hearing him especially bad. He was 
talking again especially bad about me; and 
I got to crying—and all worn out. I cried 
for an hour or so, and then I got up finally 
to light the gas.”’ 

“Yes,” I prompted her after a while. 

“*And when I turned it on, the match, sir, 
went out—through carelessness—before I 
could light it. And then I thought—the 
thought came to me, what if I didn’t? 
What if I didn’t light it?” she said, after 
sitting thinking a minute. ‘And then—I 
didn’t—that’s all! I didn’t light it. I just 
hurried back and stumbled over a chair 
and crawled into bed and pulled the sheets 
over my head like I did when I was a little 
girl—and waited!” 

“And left the window open!” I said, 
understanding that part at last. 

“Wasn't it silly, judge?” she said. “I 
didn’t think of that or anything, except 
how miserable I was. How I couldn’t keep 
on and go through that—be stripped bare 
again—before everybody—for nothing!” 

‘You poor child,” I said to her. For 
that’s all she was, I could see now nat 
urally—a poor desperate-driven child in 
the body of a woman. 

“IT don’t mean,” she answered me after 
a minute or so more, ‘“‘to excuse myself. 


I can’t. But I really didn’t set out to do it. 
I think you ought to know that. And I 
certainly won’t do it over again. I want 


you to know that too. For I want your 
good opinion, sir—as far as I can have it 
For I value it a great heap, sir—especially 
after what you've done for me. And I 
wanted to acquaint you, before it all comes 
out some way, sir, with what little excuse 
I had for doing what I did—and just the 
fix [found myself in. I wanted toshow you 
just what I said at first was true. I’m 
spoiled —just like I told you I was at first 
for living, for the only thing I was ever 
made fit for—for marrying—for looks. I 
can’t marry, it’s foolish to think so. No- 
body could now—but just my mother! 

“But on the other hand, judge,”’ she 
said, “I’ve found out another thing. I 
can't hope to live, really, ever—and be 
happy like other women are. I know that. 
But I can’t honorably die, either. I haven't 
got the right to die—my life don’t belong 
to me—not with mother and Robert Lee 
fixed the way they are—with the possibility 
that somehow some strange miracle might 
happen—about me, for them!” 

““Where is ke now?” I asked her. 

“Who?” 

“ Robert Lee—your brother?” 

“He’s in prison, sir. Penitentiary—for 
just a short term. He'll be out, sir, very 
soon now—and he'll have to be helped all 
we can—to start all over again. He never 
was a very strong-acting boy—mother 
spoiled him!” 

“Let me ask you, Virginia,”’ I said, 
“‘what do you expect you can do now?” 

“I’m going on, I expect,’’ she said, with 
the stolid hopeless look settling back again 
on her face, “till this thing breaks out 
again some way. But in the meanwhile I 
won't think until it happens. I’ve had 
enough of thinking—I can’t any more, 
judge. I’m just going on till it comes.” 

“Your mother,” I made the suggestion, 
“has gone up to St. Louis.” 
Continued on Page 42) 
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The Electric Motor is the fulfillment of man’s 
century-long search for the perfect power 
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Everybody Benefits 
from G-E Motors! 


HE clothes we wear, the food we eat, the homes we 
live in, the machinery of modern industry —every 
need and every luxury of life depends at some point upon 
the use of electric power—and wherever electric motors 
are found the trade mark ‘‘G-E”’ is dominant. 

“*G-E’’—an abbreviation of General Electric Company 

-stands as a “Guarantee of Excellence’”’ in all details of 
design, material and craftsmanship, marking the indispu- 
tably first-grade electrical product. 

G-E motors have an inbuilt capacity for hard and 
continuous work—a pleasing kind of purchase that is 
an enduring reminder of faithful and efficient service. 

“givon prvath OUTFIT In all matters relating to the use of electric power, 
call upon your G-E Motor Dealer or the General Electric 
Company. 
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General Office ( Sales Offices in 
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Continued from Page 40) 
Yes, sit She thinks she can 
off —that Gluber-—-some way.” 
‘I figured that would be it,”’ I said. 
But even if she does, what 


put him 


es, sir 
do?’ 

‘I want to ask you something more, Vir 
ginia, if you w " permit me,” I said, mak 
33 at 1 she was thinking. “If 
t meted a man old enough to be 
vuur grandfather, Virginia. Let me ask 
ou a kind of delicate question.” 


in we 





Go ahead, sir,”’ she said, setting her 
big eyes on me 

‘Your money,” I said—‘“‘how that 
going to hold out?’ 

‘[t’s getting pretty low, sir,’”’ she told me 


‘Now I’ve heard what you told me, 
Virginia,”’ I began to tell her, “with a lot 
of interest and sympathy, ma’am, and 
while I don’t know now just what | can 
do, I'm going to help you—all I can.” 

‘You've helped me, sir,” she told me 
‘More’n you should already.” 

‘No,” I said. “Far from it, ma'am,” 

told her ‘And as | was going to say to 
you, I don't see just what other way I 
could be of any great service to you, 
ma’am--in any big way, like I'd like to be 
jut there's one way I can see. If I can be 
of any pecuniary assistance to you, at any 
time, ma’am " I said 

‘Judge, I'm sorry. I’m sorry 
gave you the impression, sir 
said, starting to get up 

‘No, ma'am. No impression about it. 
I simply thought if I could help!” 

She stood there looking at me under her 
big straw hat brim 

‘I’m obliged to you, judge,” she said. 
‘I certainly am. But there won’t be any- 
thing you can do. It'll be all out and all 
over in just a little while now. And then 
we'll be through!” 

*Maybe, then,” 
need help of some kind more than ever 

And then she thanked me and refused 
again ‘Nobody can help us, judge,”’ she 
said. “‘Not rez illy, sir. Nothing. Noth- 
ing but a miracle 

‘Will you do ‘this, anyhow?” I asked 
her. “ Will you let me know, from time to 
time, how things are going with you?” 

‘Yes, sir, I will,”’ she said finally. “I'll 
do that—and mighty gladly But 
that wasn't what | came here for, sir—not 
to beg or borrow any help from you, sir. 
here—to thi to thank you 
And to show you just 
I wasn't quite so 
| looked to you—-and might 
all be com 

us every 


that I 


” she 


I told her, “‘ you might 


too 





i came 
and to apologize. 
the fix I was in. That 
bad, maybe, as 
look later, when this thing will 
ing out. That 1 wasn’t—as bad 


body will try to say. That neither of us, 
r, is really so bad " She stopped 
for the simple reason she couldn't go on 

‘Virginia, my child,” I said, “I want to 
tell you some thing,” I said. ‘I've lived a 
long while, my girl, and I've seen a good 
many folks And I haven't sat watching 
men and women all my life without know 
ng a good woman when I see one. I may 
look that way. But I’m no such fool as 
that, ma’am. I like you. I’m sorry for 
you I'm going to help you somehow 
And I'm free to say so, ma’am.”’ 

And after that— after she broke down a 
little bit, the way women do—she went 
away again, with her face still and impas 
ive and growing pale again. I saw her 
from my window going on down the street 
with her fine clothe yo hat and big 
bright-figured parasol—tha weren't paid 
for. And all the men Pion and looking 
at her as she walked along, not looking at 
them or anything else in particular; think 
ing, I expect, in spite of herself, of what 
was coming next —of the snare she was in 
and couldn't get out of 

Then as I stood there in my window 
looking I heard down the street back of 


her a familiar noise—the 
child of hell, that great racing machine of 
Cole Hawki It came up and stopped by 
the curb beside where the girl was walking 
stopped the way Cole Hawkin 
managed it—within a fraction of an inch 
of where he wanted it to be 

He speke to her, and after a minute more 


barking of that 


on alone 


she got in and they drove off —sweeping 
round, turning back under my window again 
She was smiling at him, I could see—a real 
genuine smile, the smile of a young girl 


The men on thes 
at them 


idewalk stopped to look 


xu 


HE day following that the mother was 
back from her trip— her trip on busine 
old home town, as she told our 
friends at the boarding house 


to her 
curou 
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‘You didn’t mention St. Louis to any- 
did you, judge?”’ she said to me that 
afternoon when she was in my office again. 

“Madam,” I said, “you can trust me, 
I expect, that much—in business matters 
anyhow.”’ 

‘I knew that, judge. I assumed that, 
sir," she told me ‘But if you had it 
would have been utterly my fault, for I 
neglected to say one word to you about it.” 

‘How did you come out, ma’am,” I 
asked her, “‘on your mission?” 

‘Judge,”’ she said, her face lighting up 
like I hadn’t seen it for days, not since be 
fore the day of victory, anyhow, “you did 
me another very great favor, sir, in that 
opinion you gave me. The greatest favor, 
I believe, I ever had done to me. I went 
right to him—to Gluber—and told him 
just what you said I ought to do to him 
over that contract.” 

I watched her. Her voice was more real 
and genuine forced; her eyes were 
brighter—even the her hat and 
the rouge on her cheeks looked so. 

‘What did he do?”’ I asked her. “‘( 
cel the whole thing?” 

“Well, no, sir,”’ she said. ‘Not exactly 
that! But something just as good. I 
made a kind of compromise.” 

I don’t want to be inquisitive, ma’am,” 
I said after a minute, “but what is some- 
thing just as good—if you don’t mind about 
telling me? Did he cut it down—the amount 
of your debt?” 

“Well, no, sir,”’ she 
hitch. ‘But he did something just as 
good—for me. He’s arranged to wait for 
me—till I get the money handy. 

“Well, ma’am,” I held on, “I don’t want 
to be officious, but wouldn't it have been 
better—wouldn’t you have made better 
terms if you'd been represented by a lawyer 
in that?” 

‘Let me ask you something back, on 
that same line,” she said, looking up with 
those sharp black eyes of hers, “before I 
answer that. If you'd been in that case 
as a lawyer—wouldn’t you have insisted on 
his getting out, giving up everything on 
that claim?” 

‘I might 

‘That’s just it. 
wouldn't take the 


one, 


less 


} 
coior on 


-an- 


said, with a little 


very likely.” 
That’s just what I 
risk of —of getting him 
might go and write those letters 
which you could never prove he 
Spoil everything for us!” 
‘If you went at hira right,” I started to 
say, thinking how women always handled 


sO he 
again 


did 


a thing like that—‘if you went at that 
kind—threatened him with what would 
happen “ 

‘“* Besides,” she said, breaking in, “I got 


what I wanted, anyway. I've got it fixed 
I've made a new bargain, so I won't have 
to pay till it’s convenient for me, anyway. 


Time—that’s the one thing I had to have, 
judge.” 

— rr eyes looked up into mine again—a 
s arp, feverish look, like any other gam- 
ble s, I thought to myself. ‘When it’s 
convenient when will that be?” I won- 


dered to myself, but I didn’t ask her that, 
naturally —if she didn’t want to tell me by 
herself 

‘You threatened 
suit?”’ L asked her 

“Yes, sir,’ she answered. 
the bargain that I wanted, 
sir!” 

‘Bargain,” I 
wonder what?” 


him with criminal 
“And got just 


thanks to you, 


myself. “I 
that was for her to 


thought to 
But 


state of course—not for me to ask 
“Well, madam,” I said, getting up, “I 
hope I’ve been of some service, and I’m 


and [’ll watch how 
than ordinary in- 


glad you're satisfied 
you come out with more 
terest, ma‘am.”’ 

If she didn't want to take me into her 
confidence about her future plans, that was 
her right, but it seemed to me then it was 
fairly obvious that she was excited with her 
old hopes once more— her expectations for 
the girl; on general principles, perhaps, but 
more likely now in a particular quarter. 
I wondered then if she didn’t have her eye 
on another possibility —the possibility that 
seemed to me so remote then—that young 
devil, Cole Hawkins. He was—not en- 
tirely unknown to the world—engaged now 
in dragging that girl round in that car of 
his, that child of hell—giving her a good 
time, for pity’s sake, for being sorry for her, 
like he had said he would. But nothing 
certainly seemed less likely to me than any 
hope for the girl in that direction—if that 
was what the woman had now in her fever- 
ish imagination. Not with a boy with just 
his angle on women—and the only rela- 
tion with the only kind of women that that 
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kind establishes —es- 
pecially when they are as reckless as he had 
been since the war. 
But I said nothing. 
ness was it of mine, especially if the woman, 


wild harum-scarum 


After all, what busi- 


this Mrs. Fairborn, or Mrs. Pitman, or the 


Searlet Cockatoo—whatever you wanted 
to call her—chose to push me out of her 
affairs, as she had in making her new ar- 


rangement, which she had only told me 
part of —the part she wanted me to know? 
But naturally now I could not help watch 

ing this new and not entirely open turn 
in her speculation as it develeped—if it 
coul j de ve lop. 

The group in Mrs. Tusset’s—the watch 
ing, whispering women and their secre 
service agent, Cupid Calvert—were, I ¢ — 1 
see, not inactive in investigating the matte! 
along whatever lines of research they could 
establish. They were trying St. Louis now, 
I gathered, from several things , overheard 
but, I judged by what I caught, with poor 
success. Being on the inside ondbery it was 
more or less amusing to see them groping 
round upon the matter. 

I was, if the exact truth is required, not 
without curiosity myself—not only as to 
the outcome but the details of the whole 
rather extraordinary case. 

It just so happened that I was in Louis 
ville that month, invited up to make a 
speech there before the state bar associa- 
tion, and I inquired round, and after dinner I 
found there was a man there—an attorney 
from round Dell County or that end of the 
state; and I satisfied my curiosity to the 
point of asking him about the Pitman case 
and the part that this girl, this White 
Shoulders, had taken in it. He bore her 
story out in all partic ulars. 

“That case, sir,”’ he said to me, “was 
a crime against civilization. This Single 
ton—this Colonel Singleton, he called him- 
self—was a bad lot—a bad actor, as they 
speak of them to-day. He was in politics 
some—and business—and he had a lot of 
relations and friends and political debtors 
The old clan spirit was in the thing, sir, 
naturally. It would be—in this case. 
They were out —just as the girl told you 
to wreck them—to get revenge, any was 
possible. And they worked it so that they 
went outside and got a special prosecutor 
to help out the local man. 

You know, Ie xpect, judge, even better 
than I do, how it is in these small back 
counties, where nobody’s got much on 
his mind for amusement—especially after 
the crops are in—in court times. A trial 
like that ain’t a trial; it’s more like a horse 
race. All—everybody turns out and drives 
in, and they all take sides one way or the 
other. It was worse—this one—more of it 
in this case than I ever saw, sir. 

‘They went outside, sir, the prosecution, 
like I told you—to make sure. And they 
imported this special man from outside 
an unprincipled pup. If I’d seen my way 
to it he’d been disbarred long ago. Vit- 
riolie—makes a specialty of vitriol. You 
know the kind. There’s nothing he would 
hesitate to bring up or put a witness through 
And the more he says about them the more 
it seems to infuriate him against them, 
until he gets beside himself —in the kind of 
orgy of fury against a witness that our 
courts too often allow a lawyer like that 
An indulgence of a personal taste for 
cruelty about as brave and noble and 
dangerous to the man involved as a 
drunken poor white beating his wife in a 
lonely backwoods cabin. But, you know 
the kind of lawyer I mean, judge, without 
specifications.” 

I nodded. I had seen them operating, 
naturally —plenty of them. 

‘Well, sir,” he said, “‘the theory of 
the prosecution—this man’s theory of the 
case —was that the whole thing was a cold- 

blooded murder, arising out of a family 
conspiracy to force this man to marry the 
girl. And naturally they bent eve rything 

possible toward proving that—the actions 
of everybody involved. And to teil the 
truth there was some superficial corrobora- 
tion of that theory in the mother’s acts 
Everybody knew in the district how she'd 
thrown the girl at him—and had laughed 
at it for months. But when it came to the 
boy and the girl herself, there was noth- 
ing —not ascintilla of evidence—against her. 
And that made it worse for her in a way.” 

‘“Worse?”’ I said. 

“Yes. For the less his theory worked 
out in the case the more this Fingart, this 
red-headed vermin of an attorney, went 
after her. There was nothing conceiv- 
able, sir, he didn’t put that girl through. 

Continued on Page 45 
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Troubles that result from 
leaky piston rings 


Loss of compression 

Dirty spark plugs — misfiring 
Carbon accumulation 
Engine knocks 

Overheating 

Pre-ignition 

Pitted valves 
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Scored cylinders 
Wasted oil 
Smoky exhaust 
Wasted gasoline 
Dilution of lubri- 
cating oil 
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on bearings 
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What’s the answer? 


‘THE AUTOMOBILE ENGINEER, London —a recognized and 
leading authority on mechanical subjects, says :— 


“The best way of getting gas tightness is to obtain a ring 
properly calculated and properly manufactured, of high 
tensile cast-iron, fitted to make a close joint in the cylin- 
der under working temperature, and hammered to give even 
radial distribution of pressure.” 


American Hammered Piston Rings fulfill every one of these 
requirements. They are leakless — permanently. 





AMERICAN HAMMERED PISTON RING COMPANY, Baltimore, Maryland 


Export Department, 47 Broadway, New York, U.S.A 
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(Continued from Page 42) 
It makes my gorge rise now to think of it, 
and what that damn political judge they 
had permitted. By gad, sir, the girl wasn’t 
but seventeen—and like a child. 

“Finally, of course, this man Fingart 
overreached himself. The jury not only 
gave the boy the lightest possible sentence 
but they went outside their province and 
said something about the girl—disapprov- 
ing the attacks and insinuations on her— 
till the judge stopped them. 

“But that—you know about how much 
good that did. They’d acquitted her, you 
could say, but what good was that to her 
now? After all, men are a little sensitive 
about what folks are going to say about 
the woman they are going to marry. And 
you know what a lawyer can do with a few 
questions! There was no more evidence 
against her than the Angel Gabriel. But 
for all that, she was made as publie as the 
town jail, and a young man round there 
was about as apt to marry her as the pub- 
lic hangman. 

“The girl,”” he went on, “was undoubt- 
edly free and clean—-and the boy too— 
from anything the prosecution claimed— 
from any idea of conspiracy. But the 
mother, of course, was different—in a way. 
There was no doubt that she hoped the 
man would marry the girl for her looks.” 

“Did you know that—the mother?” 

“Leonora Fairborn!” he told me. “TI 
should say I did! I was raised with her. A 
lightweight —a bunch of ribbons. She never 
grew over sixteen years old.” 

“She means well enough, I expect, from 
what little I’ve seen of her,’’ I said. 


“ 
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she means well. But she 
never grew up. They don’t—that kind. 
I tell you, judge,” he went on—I could see 
he was quite a bit of a theorist—‘“‘I always 
held that there’s not more than one woman 
in three that’s capable of bearing and rear- 
ing a child—especially a female child—and 
especially the mothers that have been 
raised up and filled with that balderdash, 
Sir Walter Scott romance, that’s been such 
a curse and a detriment to the women of 
our generation and our section in general. 
After so long, I always claimed, the court 


“Well, yes, 
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ought to step in in about every two out of | 


three cases and take the child away from 
them on the ground that the 
mentally, morally and sentimentally in- 
competent to rearit. Like this case of the 
Pitmans!”’ 

“T expect the woman was desperate,” 
I said—‘‘the way things turned out with 
her, if I understand it right, after she mar- 
ried poorly herself.”’ 

a 
did marry for love, for romance, herself. 
And from all accounts Bob Pitman wasn’t 
exactly a capital prize in the marriage lot- 
tery,”” he told me. ‘And after a while, I 
believe, it got to be a kind of obsession with 
her—marrying off that girl right. I'll be 
mighty interested seeing how she works 
out this present campaign that you’ve been 
telling me about,” he saic 

**She’s a resourceful and vigorous specu- 
lator in matrimony,” I told him. 

“Desperate !"’ 

“That’s it,” I told him. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
Al SALESMAN 


(Continued from Page 14) 


month more there was an awful scene. The 
merchant said he would go broke if he had 
to pay that much more rent. He claimed he 
was not making any money, anyhow, on 
account of high expenses. He said, too, 
that he was overstocked and was paying 
interest on a lot of notes which he had given 
his creditors to keep them from suing him. 

“Any amateur knows that is a wasteful 
manner of doing business, and I didn’t fail 
to tell the crockery man a few things about 
the theory of merchandising. I told him 
that the first principle of success is in pay- 
ing cash for all purchases, thus securing the 
advantage of the cash discount. 

““At that he burst out at me with the 
question as to how he was going to discount 
his bills if he didn’t have the money to do 
it with. I simply ignored that query, tell- 
ing him it was his business, not mine; I 
was simply interested in collecting more 
rent. But I did demand to know why he 
had bought so much merchandise as to get 
overstocked. 

“His answer was the most surprising 
thing you ever heard. He claimed it was 
all on account of the traveling men. He 
said different ones would come along, all 
friends of his and all anxious to sell him, 
talking brightly how good business was 
going to be, and the first thing he knew he 
had bought more goods than he ought. If 
the salesmen had just left him alone, he 
said, he would not be in such a fix, and 
probably could stand a raise in rent. But 
os it was, he vowed he would put on an 
auction and sell out before he would pay 
“ hundred dollars a month more.” 

The young teacher of economics had got 
himself quite wrought up over his subject. 
He ieaned forward and poked me on the 
arm to accentuate his conclusion. 

“I went round town and tried to find 
another tenant willing to pay my price for 
the place,” he said, “but failed to get any- 
one. So I finally compromised with the 
crockery man and let him stay by paying 
me half the raise I had counted on. He has 
taken his boy out of school and put him to 
work in the store, which will save the salary 
of a clerk, so I guess he will be able to stand 
the increase all right. 

“‘Maybe you can see now,” the young 
lecturer finished, ‘‘why I feel as I do about 
traveling men. They’re nothing but para- 
sites. If it hadn’t been for them I could 
have got another hundred dollars a month 
out of that crockery man. Our family 
wanted a new car this year, too, and we 
didn’t get it just because of this loss.” 

The Pullman porter loitering near had 
become very much interested in the matter, 


earnestly dige sting the words that fell from 
the young man’s lips and looking especially 
impressed whenever the speaker mentioned 
that his family was a large owner of business 
property. Choosing a time when the young 
economist’s attention was momentarily 
diverted, I slipped out on him, leaving him 
to finish his theories on an audience of one 
colored porter, who might be relied on 
to be attentive and polite, and at proper 
moments to say “‘ Yes, sir, boss.’ 

The town of my destination was on a 
branch road, forty miles from the main line, 
in the center of one of the irrigation proj- 
ects which are helping to make the former 
American desert an important factor in 
production. The transition from sand to 
plowed ground is so sudden as to be almost 
dramatic. One minute the passenger looks 
out the car window and sees practically no 
growing thing; another look and he is 
going through country hardly different in 
appearance from the most productive parts 
of New Jersey or Maryland. There are 
fruit trees on every side, truck patches, 
wheat fields, good-looking farmhouses and 
macadamized roads. The little irrigation 
ditches skirt the edges of the fields every- 
where, sometimes appearing as though the 2V 

carried water uphill. No one has to lie 
awake nights hoping for a rain on the mor- 
row which will revive the drooping crops 
and make it possible to pay the interest on 
the mortgage. When the farmer wants 
water he simply sticks a wide board into 
the irrigation ditch to act as a dam and the 
water floods over on the field without any 
other help. 

But towns which are located forty miles 
down a branch line in Idaho do seem rather 
remote. Some of the traveling men I had 
seen on the station platform a hundred 
miles back were on my car, and I wondered 
what lines of merchandise they could be 
selling; farm implements, I thought, or 
groceries or shoes, and maybe some fancy 
goods for the women’s section of the gen- 
eral store. I was to learn afterward that 
one of the traveling men carried a line of 
hand-painted china out of Chicago and 


mother is | 


You can say that for her. She | 








another was a ring manufacturer from | 


Newark. 

The town has, according to the recent 
census, a population of eight thousand; but 
I was assured by everyone that it was really 
much larger, because there were so many 
people living just outside of the corporate 
limits. Main Street certainly did not ap- 
pear like the business section of a frontier 
community. There were plate glass and 
marble store fronts, ladies’ ready-to-wear 
establishments, millinery stores so up to 
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late that they displayed only one hat in 
each show window, and jewelry displays 
of platinum wedding rings and fourteen- 
srat lingerie clasps. 
It was Saturday, and things were stirring. 


Main Street was parked full of automobiles 
ind the clerks in all the stores were on the 
jump. In the afternoon there was a foot- 


ball game between the local high-school 
eleven and an outfit from another town 
down the branch line. The game finished, 
Main Street was invaded by the younger 
ocia! set waving banners, crowding the 
soda-water counters and loudly giving the 
town yell. It was a well-dressed crowd too, 
The boys had coats that curved in properly 
at the waist and the girls wore cloaks with 
high, outstanding collars and capes, exactly 
like those worn by their sisters in New 
Haven, Nashville, St. Paul or Shreveport. 

Late that evening I sat in the office of a 
leading merchant talking over my impres- 
sion of his town, He was frankly proud of 
the place he had seen develop from sage- 
brush beginnings in less than fourteen years. 
He has both the town and rural viewpoint, 
because he lives on a farm five miles out, 
ind looks forward to turning the store over 
to his son in a year or two and spending the 
rest of his life farming. 

“I think a great many people do not 
appreciate the value of good retail stores 
to a community,” said the merchant. “To 
some thinkers the retail merchants are only 
parasites who produce nothing and uselessly 
add their profit to the cost of living. 

“Did you notice the crowds on Main 
Street this afternoon?” he went on. “A 
pretty good looking lot of people, wasn’t 
it? To look at them you would never 
imagine you were in a place hundreds of 
miles from any large city, would you?” 


The Shoes That Changed a Life 


I had to admit that I did not know of any 
place which had anything on the people 
| had seen going up and down the streets 
that afternoon 

“It isn’t just accident that this is a good 
retail town,” said the merchant. “From 
the firat the business organizations have 
done everything possible to encourage 
merchants to come here who would carry 
up-to-date stocks. I could mention a dozen 
merchants right now who are carrying lines 
of goods which are not actually profitable 
simply because they think it is a good thing 
for the town to have such goods on display. 
It is a part of our plan for making our young 
people contented to stay here instead of 
going away to big cities.” 

The merchant grew confidential. 

“You may think it is going pretty far,” 
he said, “to assume that a boy or girl will 
settle down in the home town because the 
stores on Main Street have the same things 
us the stores in Salt Lake or San Francisco; 
but it is perfectly logical. The trouble with 
most of us is, we have forgotten how we felt 
about life when we were twenty years old. 

‘Lam an example of it myself,”’ the mer- 
chant confided. “I was raised in a country 
community back in Ohio, and it was settled 
that I should stay on the farm for my life 
work. The arrangement was perfectly 
satisfactory to me. The family farm was 
only half a mile from the village, so I could 
go to all the ten-twenty-thirty shows of the 
period, and I got invited to all the village 
parties. LIliked farm work. I hada driving 
horse all my own and I did not object to 
milking or pulling beans. Even the job of 
tanding under the straw carrier at thresh- 
ing time did not worry me. In those days a 
neatly built straw stack was a matter of 
pride, and I haven't yet got over my dis- 
taste for the sloppy-looking stack of to-day 
where the straw carrier does all the work 
unassisted by human hands 

“Until my nineteenth year I was per- 
fectly satisfied with my lot. Then one day 
I went on a trip to Columbus to see the 
trotting races. Out at the track I had the 
time of my life, feeling a worldly pride in 
my knowledge of horses, and I backed my 
judgment by a carefully placed bet of one 
dollar on each event. My train for home did 
not leave until midnight, and so after the 
races were over Lamused myself by walking 
round the business streets, stopping fre- 
quently to look in the store show windows. 

Finally | came upon a display of men's 
shoes. In the center of the display was the 
prettiest pair of shoes I had ever seen. They 
had cloth tops and buttons, and were long 
and pointed; they were shiny beyond 
imagination. As I stood looking at them a 
youth of about my own age came up and to 
him I voiced my admiration. 
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“*That’s a dandy pair of shoes,’ I said. 
‘What kind of polish do you suppose they 
use on them to make them so shiny?’ 

“The youth glanced carelessly at the 
pretty shoes, and then turned to me super- 
ciliously. ‘They don’t use any polish on 
them at all,’ he responded. ‘Where do you 
come from that you don’t know a pair of 
patent-leather shoes when you see them?’ 

“That was all, but my trip to Columbus 
was spoiled. You must remember that this 
happened thirty-five years ago, and small- 
town shoe stores did not handle patent- 
leathers then. I had never even heard of 
them. The sting of the incident lasted after 
I had got home. The humiliating knowl- 
edge had come to me that there were young 
fellows in Columbus and other big cities 
who knew all sorts of things that were a 
closed book to me because I lived in the 
country. I was keeping steady compan 
with a girl. What show would I have wit 
her if one of those sophisticated youths 
were to come along and begin paying her 
attention? 

“Silly? Of course it was! But at nine- 
teen one has not had time to classify the 
important things of life, and that is just the 
age when one will go furthest to satisfy a 
desire. The pair of patent-leather shoes in 
the Columbus store window changed my 
whole life. I lost my ambition to run the 
home farm, and did not rest until I got my- 
self a job in a Columbus gents’ furnishing 
store at six dollars a week and put myself 
in the way of learning worldly elegance.” 

The Idaho merchant paused a moment, 
and then went on to bring his argument 
home. 

“Now maybe you see,” he said, “why 
we try so hard to make the stores in our 
town attractive. We want all those young 
folks you saw on Main Street this afternoon 
to stay here on the land with us, and we 
figure that the stores can help a lot. Ifa 
home girl goes on a visit to Seattle or San 
Francisco and finds that her engagement 
ring of white gold, bought right here, is 
entirely correct, even in those centers of 
fashion, she has a warmer feeling for the 
home town. Practically all the boys who 
went away to war came back and settled 
down contentedly. Some of them ad- 
mitted that the business* streets of New 
York and Paris were snappier than ours, 
but that was about as much as they would 
concede.”” 

I told the merchant that the policy of the 
town seemed mighty good, but I did not 
suppose the merchants were supermen who 
could know offhand just what styles of 
beaded georgette smocks were being worn 
by the girls on Geary Street in San Fran- 
cisco; or whether the snappy young men 
passing Broadway and Forty-second Street, 
New York, wear watch chains that go clear 
across the vest, or only halfway. To have 
all that knowledge a merchant would have 
to spend most of his time traveling, which 
would be expensive and neglectful of busi- 
ness. 

“You know we can’t do that,”’ said the 
merchant decidedly, “‘and we don't have 
to. The traveling salesmen do it for us.” 


” 


A Novel Hotel Policy 


“You noticed the big hotel down the 
street?"’ he went on. “It was built several 
years ago by local capital with the purpose 
of making the town a favorite stopping 
place for traveling men. It is a standing 
rule of the management that they shall al- 

ways be taken care of first. During the 
past couple of years there has been a house 
shortage here the same as everywhere else, 
and numbers of local people have wanted 
to engage permanent rooms there, willing 
to pay the full transient rates. In every 
case the hotel management has refused to 
allow them to occupy rooms longer than 
was absolutely necessary to find quarters 
in the residence portion of the town. The 
hotel is run distinctly for traveling men, 
and will not take chances on being obliged 
to turn one away unnecessarily. Last year 
a citizen wanted to spend six months in the 
hotel, and nebo, a lawsuit because the 
management told him he must vacate at 
the end of three weeks, after telling him 
where he might find quarters in a private 
boarding house. After consulting his law- 
yer the disgruntled hotel patron dropped 
the idea of a lawsuit. 

‘You see the idea? We have made the 
town a favorite stopping place for traveling 
men. They never pass us up on a trip, and 
a great many of them arrange to spend 
Sundays here. It is they who bring us 
authoritative news as to what is being sold 
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throughout the country so we may have in 
our show windows the up-to-date things 
which will make our boys and girls proud 
to live here.” 

It seemed an original project to form 
the traveling men into an aid society for 
the purpose of boosting the back-to-the- 
land idea, but the Idaho merchant said it 
was working well. Anyhow, I was glad 
to learn from a practical man that these 
salesmen are not the useless members of 
society the young professor in the Pullman 
car had said they were. 

A good many of my traveling-man ac- 
quaintances have expressed the feeling that 
life is, in a manner, passing them by. They 
are acquainted everywhere, but do not 
really belong to the life of any particular 
place. Not long ago one of them told me 
how he felt about it. 

“T am not long enough at home at any 
one time really to take root,” he said. “I 
belong everywhere and nowhere. I have a 
first-name acquaintance with the baggage 
man at the Southern depot in Charlotte, 
North Carolina, know what fast trains do 
not stop at Batavia, New York, and where 
is the best place to eat in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; but in my own home town 
I can never hope to become president of 
the chamber of commerce, secretary of my 
lodge or a member of the Rotary Club. I 
can’t be a part of the real life of my home 
friends and neighbors.” 


Salesmen as Credit Judges 


This situation is being recognized by 
some of the big industrial concerns of the 
country. One great New York State manu- 
facturing firm has a plan by which every 
traveling man can quit the road after a 
certain number of years and be fixed up 
with a job where he can live at home for 
the rest of his life. The period of road 
service is usually about fifteen years, 
though it varies somewhat according to 
conditions. A man who has covered a re- 
mote territory may be relieved sooner than 
one who has always traveled nearer home. 

“We do this because we believe a man 
who has been traveling for fifteen years is 
entitled to a chance to live with his family 
and neighbors like other folks,’’ the gen- 
eral manager of the manufacturing firm 
told me. ‘Once in a while we have a man 
who prefers to keep on traveling, but the 
great majority are awfully glad to settle 
down. We pay the retired traveler the 
same salary that he got on the road. If we 
haven't an executive position for a retired 
traveling man at the factory we fix him up 
with something else where he can eat and 
sleep at home. We find, for instance, that 
a man with road experience usually makes 
a good branch manager on account of his 
salesmanship ability. Nearly all of our 
branch offices throughout the country are 
run by ex-traveling men.” 

The manufacturers believe this plan pays 
in dollars and cents, outside of any other 
considerations. 

“IT believe we have about the best corps 
of traveling men there is,” concluded the 
general manager, “largely because each 
one knows he is going to be given a chance 
sometime to settle down with the same 
salary he is making on the road. Our 
travelers’ salaries are based on the amount 
of sales. Every man is on his toes to have 
that salary as large as possible when the 
quitting time comes.” 

In all lines the traveling man is being 
considered more of a part of the machinery 
of business than formerly. It used to be that 
he was a salesman and little else. He would 
come into the office from a trip, shake hands 
all round and not beseen again until he came 
in to get his samples ready to go out on his 
territory once more. But now in most 
progressive concerns the traveling men are 
called in on all important conferences and 
have a share in formulating the policies. 

Many credit executives particularly de- 
pend largely on the reports of the travelers 
in deciding which concerns shall be sold 
goods on time and which shall be turned 
down. The credit man of a great Chicago 
wholesale house recently explained his 
theories to me. His words are backed by a 
record of losses so small as to be hardly 
worth mentioning. 

“Give me an experienced, conscientious 
traveling man such as is employed by my 
firm,” he said, “and I will back his judg- 
ment every time as to the probable success 
or failure of any concern he calls on. 

“When I want information about some 
business firm I use the regular commercial- 
agency figures, of course; but unless I order 
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a special report, the information which I 
get from the credit agency is possibly six 
months and often a year old. Many things 
can happen to a business in six months or 
a year. It can change from a perfectly safe 
risk to a very dubious one. Or in many 
cases a business which would be prudent 
to sell only a thousand dollars’ worth now, in 
a year will be a desirable customer for ten 
times that amount. 

“But the traveling man is in a position 
to know. He has a fresh viewpoint every 
time he visits the town. If the business 
is a retail one, he notices whether the show 
windows are being kept up to date and 
snappy in comparison with its competitors, 
and whether the clerks inside are on the 
job in a businesslike, competent fashion. 
A five-minute talk with the proprietor will 
give a better idea of his business ability 
than all the typewritten reports we could 
get in a year. 

ay good example of what I mean 
turned up within the past month,” con- 
tinued the credit executive, “‘and showed 
the wisdom of having good traveling men 
and listening to their advice. 

“In one of the larger Southern cities 
two young men started a rather large retail 
business about three years ago. They did 
not have a great deal of capital, but had 
a good following in the town, and it looked 
like a promising venture. One of the part- 
ners had a relative who was cashier in one 
of the local hanks and extended the new 
firm a liberal bank credit. On the strength 
of the statement issued through the credit 
agencies the concern had a desirable rating. 
Everyone in the wholesale trade was anxious 
to sell them. 

“Our traveler called on them shortly 
after they had opened up and sold them a 
good bill, which was promptly paid at the 
end of thirty days. Other firms did the 
same thing with similar result. The two 
partners were evidently making good. Dur- 
ing the two years in which our business 
relations continued they did not fail to 
discount every bill we sold them. 

“On one trip, however, our traveler did 
not send in an order from them, and when 
he came into the house I called attention 
to it. 

““*What’s the matter you didn’t get an 
order from the Enterprise this trip, Bill?’ I 
asked. ‘Did someone else beat you to it?’ 

“Bill didn’t treat the question lightly. 
‘I want to talk to you about that account,’ 
he said. ‘I don’t believe I am going to call 
on them any more.’ 

“Bill is one of our best men, and his 
judgment has always been good, but the 
best of us get temperamental sometimes. I 
thought perhaps some personal dislike was 
influencing his decision. I asked him if he 
wasn’t satisfied with the color of the stenog- 
rapher’s hair or something, that he didn’t 
want to call on the Enterprise any more. 

“*Go on kidding all you want to,’ Bill 
came back at me, ‘but wait until I tell my 
little story. After that, if you still want 
to do business with the Enterprise I'll sell 
them all the goods they’ll buy. I haven't 
forgotten that you're the boss of the credit 
department. 

““*The trouble with the Enterprise,’ con- 
tinued Bill, ‘is that the two partners seem 
to be having a contest to prove which of 
them can do the least work. One of them 
is an enthusiastic golf player and likes to 
slip off from business on nice afternoons to 
tear off a few holes. The other partner 
enjoys playing in city politics, which also 
means Lowe ecting business a good deal.’”’ 


Signs of Trouble 


“*T have watched the two men pretty 
closely on my various trips to their city. 
At first they used to joke each other good- 
naturedly about their fads, and agree that 
business men ought to have some healthy 
interests outside of their offices. But re- 
cently I could see where they were getting 
on each other’s nerves hey have an 
agreement which they have stuck to that 
only one shall be away from the office at a 
time, but the one who stays at his desk 
invariably is in bad humor. If the golfer 
takes two hours off to-day, the politician 
takes three hours to-morrow to show that 
he isn’t going to be imposed upon. A little 
undercurrent of jealousy pervades the 
place. The last bill I sold them was 
changed half a dozen times in the selling, 
because each partner was finding fault 
with the other’s judgment. 

“*There isn’t any open quarreling yet, 
but there is going to be one of these days. 

(Continued on Page 48) 






















and its allied products 
that keeps the beat where it belongs 


that make boiler walls leak-proof 


boiler furnaces, sometimes exceeding 

3,000 degrees F. Even the best materials 
commercially usable will stand such heat but 
temporarily. 

Fire brick, built into walls and archways, be- 
comes furnace masonry, which is expected to 
withstand such heats. 

But as soon as the ‘“‘bond”’ between the bricks 
begins to disintegrate, crumble or melt, the life 
of the fire bricks themselves is immediately 
threatened. 


"Soa een run very high in 


“ Close-up" of frre 
brick work set up 
with No. 31 High 
Temperature Cem- 
ent — Note that the 
heat has not harmed 
it—in the least 






















“ Close-up" of same 
kind of brick wall set 
up with fire clay. The 
fire rat has been at it. 
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P until a few years ago, no method 
had been devised to protect fur 
nace walls from the gnawing teeth 


of the great heats that modern boilers 
generate. 


The most fire-resistant clays, brick and 
tile, succumb prematurely to this action, 
so that boiler plants were forced too fre- 
quently into idleness, while the chewed 
and broken walls of their fire boxes were 
torn out and replaced by still more food 
for the fire rat. 


To the rectification of these fire clay 
failures, Johns-Manville has contributed 
largely, for by research and experiment 
it has made the science of refractories of 
practical service to man—an important 
contribution to conservation and an in 
teresting story as well. The findings ar« 
applicable alike to the fire pot in the 
kitchen stove or to an industrial process 
of the obscurest sort. 




















What happens in a boiler fire box 

The great weakness, then, in all furnace ma- 
sonry occurs at these joints between the fire 
brick. They may disintegrate, due to contraction 
and expansion, or melt or crumble due to direct 
action of the heat. 

Any of these reactions removes the fire clay 
from the brick joints. It is at the open joints 
thus formed that heat gets in its damage. Con- 
centrating there, its effects pile up as more and 
more gnawing —either shaling 









Fire Brick chewed out and cracked after exposure to heat 
This means shutting down a boiler for days while new Bricks 
are set up in place of the old ones. Johns-Manville Heat 


Treatment reduces this shut-down and replacement expense 


are resistant to high temperatures and retard 
the adhesion of clinkers. It is this treatment 
that has improved the life of boiler settings 
many fold. 

So successful has Johns-Manville heat treat- 
ment been in boiler practice that the application 
of its ,materials and principles has extended 
rapidly in the last few years, and today includes 
similar treatments for many types of furnaces 
and processes where high heats are employed. 
A list of these materials is 





off portions of the brick, de- 
forming it by melting, or per- 
mitting the adhesion of 
clinker—results, an expensive 
piece of masonry ruined in a 
few weeks and a boiler idle 
for repairs. 


The Remedy 

By ingenious mixtures and 
treatments of clays and min- 
erals in combination with as- 
bestos, Johns-Manville has 
devised a series of cements. 
One general class to be used 
as binders between fire bricks 
and another class as over-all 








given below, together with 
other heat saving materials 
that combine to effect the 
conservation of power, fuel 
and equipment 
Johns-Manville High Tem 
perature Cement Retort 
Cement No. 20; High Tem 
perature Cements Nos. 31 
and 26 for use between bricks; 


View of a boiler furnace, grates re No. 32 for use as coating; 

moved, treated with Johns-Manville 

High Temperature Cements, This set- Wall: Aertite Boiler Wall 

ting will resist heat, prevent premature 

checking or spawling and will retard 
the adhesion of clinker 


Monolithic Refractory Baffle 


Coating. INSULATIONS: 
Asbesto-Sponge Felted, 85% 
Magnesia, Asbestocel, Zero, 








surface coatings. 
Of great elasticity, these materials accept brick 
expansion and contraction without damage. They 


Anti-Sweat and Ammonia In- 


sulation, Underground Conduit Insulation and 
Insulating Cements. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INC., Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 

















INSULATION 
CEMENTS 


ROOFINGS 
that cut down fire risks 


PACKINGS 
that save power waste 
LININGS 
that make brakes safe 


PREVENTION 


HNS-MANVILLE 


—s erves in Conservation 
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_—/ you can work on a 
cloudy, gloomy day. You 
can force the task through if 
you have to. But what a dif- 
ference when the sky is clear 
and all is cheerful sunshine! 
A difference not only in your 
feelings but in your output. 

Every brainy business man 
or professional worker who 
smokes while he works finds 
a sort of mental sunshine in 
the enjoyment of a fragrant 
mild cigar. And the Girard 
is accepted throughout the 
nation as the foremost ex- 
ample of this type. 

It unites the true Havana 
quality and fiavor with a per- 
fect mellow mildness which 
yields only pleasure and sat- 
isfaction down to the last fra- 
grant puff. 


GIRARD 


Americas’ foremost cigar 


Broker Size 


(Actual) 


“Broker” ““Educa- 
tor” size, the big after-dinner luxury smoke. 
Sold by dealers from coast to coast. 


size for business hours. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established SO years 


Philadelphia 
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(Continued from Page 46) 

I have been on the road long enough to see 
the finish of many such cases. It is hav- 
ing a bad effect on their business already. 
Their stock isn’t kept quite so trim as it 
used to be, and the sales force is getting 
lax. The last time I was there I saw half a 
dozen customers walk out without getting 
waited on, while clerks stood talking among 
themselves. 

***Of course the Enterprise is still payin 
its bills promptly,’ concluded Bill, a 
according to the rating books their credit 
is perfectly good. But take it from me, 
something is going to blow up one of these 
days, and when that time comes somebody 
is going to get stuck for a lot of money.’ 

“I took Bill’s advice, and told him he had 


| better not call on the Enterprise if he felt 





that way about them. And, sure enough, 
something did blow up. The local banker 
who was lending the partners money to 
discount their bills with evidently sized the 
situation up about as Bill did, for he told 
them that his directors had instructed him 
to collect their notes in full as they fell due. 

“This meant that the partners had to 
use their cash receipts to pay off the bank 
loan, and naturally they could not settle 
their merchandise bills every thirty days, 
as had been their practice. But their credit 
with the manufacturers was still good, and 
they had no trouble in getting all the mer- 
chandise they wanted on longer terms. 
The business went along as usual. The 
partners placed orders with the traveling 
men who called on them and the manufac- 
turers shipped the goods without question. 

“But, as Bill predicted, the small jeal- 
ousies of the partners grew to be serious as 
their business problems became harder. It 
finally wound up in a lawsuit between 
them, with the usual results when two men 
get so mad at each other that they don’t 
want to listen to reason. When the smoke 
of battle cleared away both partners were 
broke, the assets of the business dissipated 
and the creditors were holding the bag for 
more than ninety thousand dollars.” 

Recently I had a first-hand demonstra- 
tion of the way a high-class traveling man 
looks after the interests of his house, even 
though his decision may cost him money. 

I was walking down the main retail street 
of a big Pacific Coast city in company with 
a traveling-man friend. Merchants in the 
coast cities seem to specialize on elaborate 
window displays. As we went along we 
stopped casually to comment on the offer- 
ings of clothing merchants, department 
stores, ladies’ ready-to-wear and jewelers. 
People on the Coast seem to pawn more 
things than elsewhere. The pawnshop dis- 
plays were most elaborate. Even the 


| butchers seemed to have caught the spirit, 


| screen as we passed. 


fixing lamb chops into pleasing geometric 
designs and placing bouquets of paper 
flowers in the curl of little pigs’ tails. 


Playing Safe in Selling 


We came in front of one particularly 
handsome specialty house with plate glass 
and marble front, the goods on display 
backed up with heavy velvet and shiny 
mirrors. I slowed up to look, but my 
traveling-man friend pushed me along. 

“Not now,” he said. “‘Come back and 
look at it as long as you want to, but let 
me get by first.” 

He had edged me in between himself and 
the handsome store front to serve as a 
There was only one 
deduction to be made from his peculiar 


| actions, and I voiced it. 


“What's the matter?” I asked. ‘Are 
you owing those <oow money and afraid 


| they will come out and dun you for it?”’ 





| yesterday that this merchant is spending 


It was a harmless joke, because he 
doesn’t owe money to anyone. He was 
quite serious in his reply. 

“That establishment has been a good 
customer of mine in the past,’’ he explained, 
“‘but I am not going to call on them now. 
I want to do a little detective work first.” 

He went on to explain. For the past five 
years the traveling man had been selling 
the handsome specialty house an average 
of two thousand dollars every time he 
came to town. On his commission of five 
per cent this meant a hundred dollars each 
trip for himself. But he had heard recently 
that the merchant had been going a faster 
pace than became a man who was buying 
goods on credit, and he did not propose to 
let his firm in on anything shaky. 

“Maybe it is only a false alarm,” the 
traveling man told me, “and I hope it 
is. But I heard through another traveler 
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a good many of his evenings at a private 
club where the poker game mins into big 
money. If that is the case he isn’t a good 
credit risk. 

“But at the same time,” the traveling 
man continued, “‘I don’t want to lose a 
good customer if the story isn’t true. I am 
going up to the credit agency this after- 
noon to see if they have anything on him 
about the way he is paying his bills re- 
cently, and I am also going to make some 
private inquiries around town. I may find 
the whole thing is a mere rumor started by 
someone who has a grudge against the 
merchant, in which case I will march in to 
see him to-morrow and ask him to look 
at my line. 

“Now you know,” the traveling man 
concluded, ‘“‘why I didn’t care to have the 
merchant see me standing in front of his 
place. If everything proves to be all right 
it might be embarrassing to explain to him 
why I didn’t come in at once to make an 
engagement to show my line.” 

One bad feature of the traveling business 
is that a man is apt to contract habits while 
on the road which are too expensive for 
home life. First-class houses do not want 
their traveling representatives to live cheap 
on the road. They must invariably stop at 
the best hotels, because it would never do 
to take a customer to a sample room in a 
second-rate place. Most traveling men use 
taxicabs to and from railroad stations. 
Unless it is a very short jump, they in- 
variably ride in Pullman ears. Tips and 
entertainment of customers are recognized 
in every traveling man’s expense account. 


The Habit of Spending Freely 


When a man spends twelve or fifteen 
dollars a day for personal expenses on his 
trips, it is sometimes hard to come down 
to earth during the time he stays at home 
as a private citizen. Recently I got into 
conversation with a very bright-appearing 
young man who represents an FEastern 
factory, covering the country from Coast 
to Coast. He was complaining that picture 
shows offer about the only theatrical enter- 
tainment nowadays for commercial men, 
inasmuch as the traveling dramatic organ- 
izations can no longer stand the expense 
of making one- -night stands. Knowing that 
he lives in New York when at home, I re- 
plied that he ought not to worry, as there 
are more than fifty places in the metropolis 
where the spoken drama may be heard. 
I suggested that he could fill up on shows 
between trips. 

“T can’t afford to go to shows much in 
New York,” he replied. ‘It costs too much 
money; twenty or thirty dollars for an 
evening’s amusement counts up too fast.” 

I agreed that thirty dollars is quite a 
tidy sum, but said I had not heard of any 
show in New York which charged that 
much for a couple of tickets. 

“Oh, it isn’t the price of admission that 
counts,”’ he said carelessly. ‘‘That doesn’t 
amount to anything. But, you know, I live 
quite a way out in Brooklyn, and the taxicab 
fare for the wife and myself over to Broad- 

way and back eats up aten-dollar bill. Then 
there is a supper afterward at some good 
hotel, which spoils another ten. Then there 
are the tickets and the speculator’s com- 
mission and the tips—yes, it costs thirty 
dollars easy.” 

fe is a sensible young man about most 
things, but his years on the road have given 
him some false ideas about spending money. 
[t probably never occurred to him that the 
Broadway dramas are just as enjoyable 
to people who buy their tickets at the box 
office, go and come on the street cars and 
have a little supper in their own dining 
rooms after they get home. 

The life of a traveling man would be a 
good deal pleasanter if the buyers all made 
an effort to be courteous. Perhaps it re- 
lieves one’s feelings to be irritable toward 
salesmen when business is dull, but it 
doesn’t do any real good. Besides, the 
salesman may be having troubles enough 
already. 

Recently a traveling man told me what 
a time he had when he first went out on the 
road. He has been successful at it, and can 
afford to talk about it as an interesting 
experience now; but it was no joke then. 

“*T was past thirty-five years of age, with 
a wife and two children,’’ he told me, “ be- 
fore I ever sold a dollar’s worth of goods 
on the road. I had been in business in my 
home town, and had done very well until 
a panic came along and wiped me out. An 
Eastern house, from which I had formerly 
(Concluded on Page 51) 
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/ W HATH miles of fire hose 

and sprinkler lines, a great 
city’s business buildings 
are perpetually armed against the arch- 
enemy, FIRE. The ammunition, 
WATER, in reservoirs, aqueducts, in 
stout mains and lofty tanks, stands ready 
to be hurled against the foe. 

Now comes the alarm! The enemies 
are about to grapple. In the deep sub- 
cellar—far below the sidewalk—the fire 
pump has been waiting; waiting perhaps 
for years. How many workers in the 
building have ever seen it? Yet the fate 
of all the people and property in that 
building hangs largely on that fire 
pump’s response. 

Whenever you enter a tall building or 
a theatre, think of that silent sentinel. 


Goulds Pumps. 
You don’t see it—but it is there. In salt-water system that protects Coney = 
many cities its specifications are pre- Island, New York; the dry-goods ware- — 
scribed by law. house system of the John V. Farwell = 
What happens when fire attacks the Company, Chicago; the installation at oa 
town hall, the church, the schoolhouse, the plant of the Franklin automobile, = 
the factory, the farm? If a fire pump has Syracuse, The Metropolitan Museum of a 
been installed, a high-pressure stream is Art in New York relies on Goulds 
instantly available at the turn of anelec- | Pumps for the safeguarding of its price- = 
tric switch—more effective at that mo- __less_ treasures. 
ment than a whole fire department ten Goulds Pumps protect scores of hotels 
minutes later. and office buildings in our principal 
The fire losses in this country are cities, hundreds of public buildings, r= = 
appalling—most of them due to care- hospitals and institutions everywhere. , [at = 
lessness in providing protection. Many If your property is not fully protected "ene me stan 
people seem to think that fire insurance against fire, let us help you at once. (} A Al At 
is protection. Fire insurance does par- Address nearest office. 2 | yt Oo 
ir ett tall 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Seneca Falls, N. Y. IL | CD) ee 
Boston - New York - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Chicago ei A ri rit 
Detroit - Atlanta - Houston - Agencies in All Principal Cities snl i I . HH KS 1 
—— 


Water 1s. Fire 
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EVENING 


tially protect the money investment in 
property; but it falls far short of paying 
present replacement costs. 

Insurance never prevents a fire. It 
does not protect life. It does not com- 
pensate for lost production, lost jobs, 
lost sales, lost profits. It does not win 
back lost customers 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, through the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories, have spécified pumps of cer- 
tain makes and capacities for every class 
of building, every kind of fire hazard. 
In their published list of Inspected 
Mechanical Appliances you will find 
“Goulds Pumps.” 

Goulds Pumps today furnish fire pro- 
tection for every type of structure in 
America. Striking examples are the huge 





The Bush Terminal 
Building, New 
York, rises 450 feet 
above the sidewalk 
Its thirty floors are 
protected by a hose 
and standpipe sys 
tem fed by three 
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DURHAM HOSIERY 
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Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 


















Famous Durable-DURHAM Quality 


at the Good Old Prices 
of Years Ago 


gf piven of getting Durable-Durnham sturdy 


cotton and fine mercerized hosiery at 20« 


to 50c per pair! 


Here are the reasons why this is possible: 


When the price of raw cotton reached its high 
mark last kall--and then dropped— we were not 
caught, as many manufacturers were, with a 
large stock of high-priced cotton on hand. We 
had purposely let our stocks run low, and after 
the drop we bought new stocks at the /ow figure. 


Further, our mills are situated in the heart of 


the cotton belt. We buy our raw cotton direct 
from the growers and we spin our own yarns. 
Other manufacturers do not do these things. 
Consequently, we are always able to make 
and sell hosiery for less money than other 
makers 


Starting with a small business we have be- 





any place. 
your hardest tugs. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C. 


Export Agents 
I Rg 


come within a few years the largest manufac- 
turers of hosiery in the world. The reason is 
simply the fact that Durable-DurRHAM wears 
longer and costs less than other hosiery which 
competes with it. 


One of the main reasons for the extra wear in 
Durable-Duruam is the way it is dyed. Read 
about the exclusive Durham dyeing process 
lower down on this page. 


Another thing—all hosiery is reinforced in 
places. Durable-Durnam is doudly reinforced. 
You need only wear a pair of Durable-DurHam 
stockings or socks and you will realize why it ts 
the largest selling brand of hosiery in the world. 


Note the prices quoted here. Get Durable- 
Duruam for the whole family. If your mer- 
chant does not have it he can get it from the 
Durham wholesaler in his city. 


This test proves that 


Durham dyes put wear in hosiery 


There are two methods of dyeing hosiery. The usual method breaks down 
the strength of the fabric to such an extent that decay starts before you 
have worn the hosiery at all. But we have perfected and are using a process 
which preserves the full original strength of the fabric and greatly increases 
the wearing quality of hosiery. 

lake hold ot 
Pull it with all the strength of your two hands. You cannot rip or tear it 
Even where the top is knit to the rest of the leg it will withstand 


a single thickness of a Durable-Duruam stocking or sock. 


Sales Offices, 88 Leonard St., New York 
Amory, Browne & Co., New York, London, Paris, Sydney, N. S. W. 

















Try this test of hosiery strength 





GUARANTEE 


Every pair of Durable-DURHAM Hosiery 
bears a ticket with the following guarantee: 
If, for any reason, this stocking is not 
satisfactory, return to your dealer 
(with this ticket), and he will give you 

a new pair in exchange. 








Prices that carry 
you back to the 
good old days 


Below are a few samples of the 
low prices at which you can now 
buy Durable-DurHam in mercerized 
and cotton styles: 


For Women 


BO-PEEP. 


A medium weight stock- 


ing with wide elastic top. Made of 


soft cotton yarn. Doubly reinforced 
heels and toes. Black, white and 
cordovan. 


QUEEN NAN. A fine light weight 
gauze lisle stocking. Fashioned seam; 
special anti-run stitch. Strongly re- 
inforced at heels and toes, with com- 
plete double soles. Black, white and 
cordovan. 


LADY DURHAM. A fine mercer- 
ized stocking, fashioned with seam. 
Special anti-run stitch. Full fashion 
marks in back. Double soles with 
high spliced heels. Black, white and 
cordovan, 


For Men 


TAR HEEL. A strong and good- 
looking cotton sock. Medium weight; 
reinforced in the Durable-DurHam 
way. Has a reputation for extra 
long wear. Black, white, cordovan 
and navy. 


DIPLOMAT. A medium weight sock 
of soft combed yarn. Strongly rein- 
forced at heels and toes, with a com- 
plete double sole. Black, white, cor- 
dovan and navy. 


CAVALIER. An exceptionally excel- 
lent mercerized sock of fine selected 
yarn; light weight. Doubly reintorced 
at toes, heels and soles. Black, white, 
cordovan and navy. 


For Children 


RED RIDING HOOD. A sturdy 
stocking for active children. Strong 
enough to stand the hard everyday 
wear. Black only. 


ROVER LAD. A good play and 
school stocking. Made strongest where 
the wear is hardest. Triple reinforced 
heels and toes. Black only. 


POLLY PRIM. A superfine gauge 
combed yarn stocking. Strongly rein 
forced tostand the hardest wear. Double 
heels and toes. Elastic tops and legs. 
Black, white and cordovan. 





20° 
35° 


3 prs. for $1 


a0: 


20° 
295° 
30 


20° 
25° 
35¢ 


3 prs. for $1 


If you cannot get Durable- 
DURHAM through your dealer, 
write our Sales Office, 88 
Leonard Street, New York City. 
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(Concluded frem Page 48) 
bought goods, offered me a job to represent 
them in the South. I did not like the idea 
of being away from my family, but there 
seemed nothing else I could do to earn a 
living, and so I accepted the offer. 

“IT went to New York and spent a week 
with the house getting my samples ready 
and going over the details of my new job 
with the sales manager. I was given a book 
which contained the names of prospective 
customers on my territory, a list of the 
hotels in the various towns where I should 
receive mail, and instructed as to the pref- 
erences of some of the larger buyers. Thus 
equipped, I was ready to start for my terri- 
tory, which was a strip of the South ex- 
tending from Georgia to Texas. 

**My first experiences were not cheering. 
The country was going through a period of 
readjustment. Business was dull every- 
where, and a lot of the executives I called 
on seemed to find relief for their nerves by 
being abrupt toward traveling men. As I 
was a stranger, there was a tendency to be 
especially chilly to me. In several cases 
executives looked at my card, and at once 
recalied that they had a grudge against my 
house, which they proceeded to tell me 
about at length, looking at me resentfully 
meanwhile, as if they held me personally 
responsible. In one small city I visited 
there was but a single firm listed in my 
book to call on. The proprietor, who looked 
as though he had trouble of his own, would 
not even let me tell him who I represented, 
but shoved my card back at me and stated 
heatedly that he did not need anything, did 
not expect to need anything, and wished to 
heaven that he did not have to be pestered 
by traveling men. 

“At the end of a week I was a licked 
man. During that time I had not opened 
my order book. It seemed to me that no 
one in the world wanted to buy anything. 
I was still going through the motions of 
salesmanship, but weakly. I would go into 
a place of business and timidly lay my 
card before the buyer. When he said there 
was nothing doing I would turn away with- 
out further discussion, feeling relieved that 
the ordeal was over. Then I would go out 
on the streets to wander about until I 
could get up enough courage to tackle 
someone else. 

“Toward the last I did not always make 
that much effort. Several times I got as far 
as the front door of a business house, and 
after taking a look inside would conclude 
there was no use for me to try, and would 
pass it up altogether. 

“I became obsessed with the desire to 
get myself into some kind of a sheltered 
position in life, no matter what it was. I 
figured on scraps of paper just how little 
I would have to earn to take care of my 
family, and thought how safe it would seem 
to own a little place somewhere and go to 
work every morning for some solid con- 
cern on a sure twenty doilars a week. I 
would have done anything to get the feeling 
that there was something strong and de- 
pendable between me and the world.” 


Inviting a Turndown 


“‘New Orleans was the biggest city on 
my territory, and I particularly dreaded it 
I had sold absolutely nothing in my ten 
days on the road, and | felt that if I had 
made such a fizzle in the smaller places 
I surely had no chance in the Southern 
metropolis. I rather expected a message 
from my firm there calling me in as a fail- 
ure; but none came, and so I had to keep 
on going through the motions. 

“The city looked so formidable that | 
did not even try te do anything all the 
first morning, but just walked around and 
worried. I looked in through windows and 
envied the men I saw working at desks or 
benches, safe in their steady jobs ard sure 
of their salaries on Saturday nights. It was 
almost evening when I finally got my cour- 
age up to try and do some business. 

“IT hunted up the location of a concern 
that was on my list of prospects and went 
to call on them. It was a long, narrow 
establishment, away from the congested 
business’ district. I asked a clerk where I 
might find a buyer, and was directed to a 
small room in the rear. The man who did 
the buying was seated at a table writing. 

“T laid my card on the table in front of 
him and spoke my piece. These were my 
precise words: ‘I suppose there is nothing 
in our line that you need, is there?’ 

“‘My salesmanship had actually got so 
bad as that! I had invited him to turn me 
down, and he did. 
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“*No,' he answered pleasantly, ‘I reckon 
there is nothing in your line that we need 
at present.’ 

“T spoke the rest of my piece. 

‘“*Remember us when you do need} 
something,’ I said. ‘I'll leave my card 
with you.’ 

“Then I turned to go out of the office, 
relieved that the ordeal was over and that 
I was free to go out on the streets and 
worry about myself. I knew without 
looking that my card would be in the 
wastebasket before I got out the door, but 
it was an easy get-away speech. 

“The man at the desk happened to be 
the proprietor of the establishment as well 
as the buyer. Just as I was getting away 
he called me back. His hand was poised in 
the act of throwing away my card, but he 
had evidently changed his mind, for he 
read my name aloud as I returned to him. 
It was the first time anyone had spoken 
my name since I had left the office of my 
firm. 

“*On second thought, there may be a 
few things we can use,’ he said cheerfully. 
‘Sit down a few minutes. I'll see about it.””’ 


A New Perspective 
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“* After a while he sat down to face s, ( owt ® 
pleasantly. serious. r( ‘a el] 
“*You’re new to the road, aren’t you?’ - ai 


he asked. 

“T had tried everywhere to conceal that 
fact, but under his direct question I had 
to confess that it was my first trip. 

“*Not having much luck?’ he persisted 

“Thinking of my unopened order book, 
I admitted that trade had been a little} 
quiet. 

“**Businéss is dull,’ he said reflectively. 
‘It is a hard time for a man to be making | 
his first trip when a lot of the old-timers are } 
getting hardly enough business to pay their 
traveling expenses. But let me ask you 
a question. 

“*Have you approached all the buyers 
the way you did me?’ he said. ‘Did you 
invite each of them to turn you down by 
telling them you supposed there was noth- 
ing in your line that they needed?’ 

“‘It came over me with shame how I had 
been gradually losing my morale. In my 
first interviews I had been nervous, per- 
haps, but not negative. The discourage- 
ments of ten days on the road had brought 
me to the point where I was not even sug- 
gesting to any buyer that he might use 
some of my goods with profit. I was a 
quitter, inviting defeat. 

“*T know just how you feel,’ the mer-| 
chant went on with easy friendliness. ‘The 
job of making a place for yourself among 
strangers seems too big for you. Right 
now you would give almost anything to 
get yourself in a good safe niche where 
you wouldn't have to face responsibilities. 
Isn’t that so?’ 

“T told him that was about it. 

““*Suppose you try to get a different 
viewpoint,’ he suggested. ‘Don't let your- 
self feel apologetic when you go into a place 
to offer your merchandise. Remember that 
you represent a good house, and that as a 
traveling man you are a member of a pro- 
fession which is doing its full share in the 
development of our country. When you 
show a buyer your line you are saving him 
the expense of going to market. If it were 
not for the salesmen, people here in New 
Orleans would dress and live differently 
from the people in New York or Salt Lake 
City, which would be an unfortunate thing. 

“**So far as you yourself are concerned,’ 
he concluded, ‘don’t get scared of the world 
because you have to sleep in hotels instead 
of going home, and because you don’t know 
any of the people you meet on the streets. 
You don’t need any sheltered niche in life 
It would be bad for you if you had one.’ 

“In addition to his constructive advice, 
the merchant gave me a little order for 
merchandise and telephoned a couple of 
other firms to make engagements for me. 
I went out of his office an entirely different 
kind of a salesman than I had entered it 
The merchant had given me a new per 
spective. I felt that | belonged to a useful 
calling; that the favor was not entirely on 
the buyer’s side. . 

“T have covered the Southern territory 
for more than twelve years now, and have 
sold many hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of merchandise; but never since 
have I approached a buyer by saying that 
I supposed he did not need anything; nor 
have I ever got over being grateful to the 
fine gentleman who took the time to talk 
with me in his back office in New Orleans.” 
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THE MATTER OF YIELD 


(Continued from Page 15) 


its yielding power by the addition of ferti- 
lizer he is confronted at once by a series 
of complicated agricultural and economic 
facts. 

For example: If the manufacturer 
doubles his plant he may reasonably expect 
to double his output; indeed, he may even 
work his organization to better advantage 
than before, and by correspondingly reduc- 
ing his overhead thereby increase his 
profits. Not so the farmer. In long- 
continued experiments upon the effect of 
adding different amounts of fertilizer it was 
found that the law of diminishing returns 
begins to operate at a surprisingly early 
stage in the attempts to increase yields by 
the addition of expense. 

The most notable of all these experiments 
was conducted in England. For a period 
of a dozen years in these experiments it was 
found, for example, that a certain amount 
of effective fertilizer was capable of in- 
creasing the wheat yield by ten bushels an 
acre. But if the amount was doubled the 
second dose brought but a little more than 
eight bushels over the first. The effect of 
trebling the amount—and, of course, the 
expense also—added but three and a half 
bushels; and when it was quadrupled the 
additional expense was answered with but 
a half bushel of gain, showing that the 
yield had then been pushed to what was 
substantially the climactic limit. 

The same inevitable law follows the be- 
stowal of extra labor beyond the amount 
that is necessary to secure a moderate yield, 
and that is why the farmer is both blind 
and deaf to all appeals to practice intensive 
agriculture as a means of relief when prices 
are not satisfactory or when labor is scarce 
and costly. 

There is another reason, and it is this: 
The farmer cannot afford to produce as 
high yields when prices are low as when 
they are high; all of which is fortunate, else 
we should never readjust our supply to our 
demands 

The reason is clear: In the experiment 
cited it would cost now about fifteen dollars 
to add the amount of fertilizer necessary to 
raise the yield ten bushels an acre. Mani- 
festly this would pay when wheat is two 
dollars a bushel, but it is equally manifest 
that it would not pay when the price falls 
to a dollar and a half, and that is why the 
public may now expect a considerable 
falling off in wheat yields in response to the 
tremendous drop in price. 

If it would cost fifteen dollars to add 
enough fertilizer to increase the yield ten 
bushels, when shall the farmer invest a 
second fifteen dellars and raise it another 
eight bushels? Manifestly not even with 
two-dollar wheat, for nobody would ad- 
vance fifteen dollars, lie out of the use of 
his money for a year, and run the risk of 
season, for the bare hope of raising sixteen 
dollars more of wheat; and we cannot 
imagine a price large enough to justify the 
addition of the third and fourth increments 
to push the yield to the climactic limit. It 
would make the last half bushel cost no less 
than fifteen dollars, or at the rate of thirty 
dollars a bushel. 


Why Average Yields are Low 


This is why no country pushes its aver- 
age yield much above two-thirds of its 
climactic possibility, and it iswhy under low 
prices no exporting country, especially if it 
be large, will push its average much above 
one-half its possible yield. England can 
raise about thirty-eight bushels to the acre 
if she does it regardless of expense, but she 
does raise about twenty-nine. The United 
States might reach about thirty or thirty- 
two perhaps, but, she stops at twelve or 
fifteen because the farmer cannot go up 
against the law of diminishing returns 
under the low prices that must prevail as 
long as he is comuctiog in a crop which, 
like wheat, is produced mainly on virgin 
lands, where fertilizer costs nothing. 

The reader then cannot fail to see the 
futility of urging the farmer into intensive 
methods, either as to fertility or as to labor. 
For his own interest he will add all that is 
profitable under the price, but he will retire 
into his hole like a frightened mouse when 
prices drop, and if he doesn’t resort to this 
method of protection he will soon have no 
hole to crawl into 

It is often true that the farmer gets more 
money for a small yield than for a large 
one, and that has led the public to feel that 


the farmer might intentionally curtail pro- 
duction for the purpose of raising prices 
The public may rest easy on this point 
The only time when the farmer gets more 
for asmall crop than for a large one is when 
the season has been bad, the total yield 
reduced, and the price is corresponding|y 
high. Under these conditions the increased 
price due to a short yield is often sufficient 
to bring the farmer a larger gross and a 
larger net income from a moderate yield in 
a poor season than he will realize at another 
time from a very much larger yield in a 


bountiful season with its attendant lower | 


prices. 

Even so, the individual farmer is always 
best off with all he can produce under the 
conditions—that is to say, there is never any 
advantage in a low individual yield per se, 
and so it is that, after the farmer has made 
up his mind about how much expense the 
prospects will warrant, he produces all he 
can by the methods he has chosen. 


Accidental Factors of Farming 


And that is why the public need never 
fear a conspiracy to hold yields down; but 
it must always expect that the farmer will 
not undertake additional expense on a fall- 
ing market or even attempt to maintain the 

same degree of operating intensity that he 
was practicing when prices began to de- 
cline. Of course his economies will lower 
yields, and that is the way in which prices 
are led to adjust themselves somewhat 
automatically. 

What goes before deals rather with the 
general principles governing yield, but 
there remain a number of accidental factors 
that enter into the problem of the indi- 
vidual farmer. 


FITTING THE SEED Bep. Taking wheat 
again as an example, because it is the crop 
about which the public feels most concern, 
the winter variety is sown in late summer 
or early autumn. It is the dry time of the 
year, and the problem is to get a seed bed 
sufficiently firm at the bottom to stand un- 
disturbed when the rains shall come, sufli- 
ciently fine on top to afford good conditions 
for the reception of the small seed, and with 
sufficient moisture to sprout the crop. 

On clay land—and much of our best 
soils is clay—the ground often, if not gen- 
erally, breaks up in great lumps when 
plowed at this season, as it must bein many, 
if not most, rotations in the Middle and 
Eastern States. These lumps can seldom be 
broken by the roller, or, if the top is so 
reduced, the lumps at the bottom remain 
only to make sprouting impossible or to 
break down after the rains come, thereby 
tearing the roots of the young seedling 
away from the soil on which the new plants 
depend not only for food but for moisture 

In the attempt to reduce these lumps an 
inordinate amount of labor is often be 
stowed in a dry time, and sometimes before 
this can be completely done the surface is 
broken up into such a finely divided powder 
that it runs together in a solid mass when 
the rains finally descend, producing almost 
a rocklike surface, not good for any crop. 
This requires years of good farming to undo 


SEEDING. Shall the farmer sow early in 
order to secure a good growth to cover the 
ground in winter and prevent winterkill- 
ing, or shall he sow late to beat the Hessian 
fly? Whichever he does he will hit it wrong 
part of the time. For example, the writer 
did everything properly last year to secure 
a thousand bushels of wheat. Did he get 
it? No; he got five hundred, and the fly 
got the rest. Profits? H’m! Don’t men 
tion it! The near neighbors got thirty 
bushels to the acre, and he got twelve 
Should he have sown early or late this fall? 
Who knows? Nobody; but what any 
farmer does know is that ‘the best laid 
schemes o' mice and men gang aft a-gley.” 


WINTERKILLING. Many a fine crop has 
gone into winter quarters in excellent con- 
dition, only to lie bare and dry week after 
week, to be swept by wind and burned by the 
intense light of the winter sun, unrelieved 
by moisture of any kind. This may affect 
only the knolls or it may destroy the entire 
field. The one will lead to a spotted crop, 
and the other will mean plowing up for a 
spring sowing, losing seed and labor and the 
use of the land, as well as causing a break in 
the rotation. 
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snowy WINTER evening 


A good book and an Ow! Cigar 
—there’s an evening's enjoy- 
ment for you! 


Let the wind whistle and the snow 
pile up. Put another log on the fire. 
Settle back in your chair with ro- 
mance and adventure, and enjoy a 
good, fragrant Owl—the Owl Brand 
with the Brown Band. 

The General Cigar Co., Inc. always 
keeps a $3,000,000 supply of leaf cur- 
ing and mellowing—that’s why Owls 
are always so fresh and always the 


same. 


Try Owl—that’s my advice. 
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Many another crop has safely passed 
this ordeal, only to be heaved out of the 
ground by the successive thawing and 
freezing of the early spring. The ground 

es slightly in fréezing and takes every- 
thing with it, not only crops but even fence 
posts if not set well below frost The sun 
will thaw out the south side of every little 
lant or clod and the soil on that side settles 
again at freezing, lift 
ng everything with it, until after the pro 

s has gone on week after week the farmer 

is his wheat and |} clover, too, standing 


ghtly, only to rise 


well out of the ground on legs, only to be 
killed outright by sun and drying winds 
lateron. He may charge it up to the will of 


Gjod or to the risks of the business, as he 
will, but in either case the farmer is power 
less to do anything but pocket the loss. 

MOISTURE In irrigated sections the 
farmer can regulate his moisture— at a 
price. but over most wheat-growing re- 
gions we are dependent upon rainfall, and 
often the new seedling in fall lies dormant 
week after week, even until winter, and 
many a field comes out in the spring practi- 
ally as bare as the fall before, whereas 
inder ideal conditions wheat should grow 
inder the snow all winter. That is the way 
for a fifty or sixty bushel yield, but if all the 
growing is to be done in the spring a low 
ield is inevitable. The only question with 
the farmer is whether to let it stand or plow 
it up 


WINDs. Anybody who has ever seen a 
Western duststorm will not need to be told 
that often the crop is blown out—that is, 
the soil that has been fitted as a seed bed is 
picked up bodily and not scattered to the 
four winds of heaven but blown straight 
away across country, leaving the seed 
where it may chance to fall; and even the 
young plants are not infrequently in this 
way uprooted and killed, leaving the 
farmer to break up the next layer below of 
his fine loess soil— fertile, but inconstant as 
the wind. 

Storms are ever the terror of the wheat 
grower. After filling--that is, when the 
heads have grown heavy by the developing 
grain and before the stalk has ripened 
enough to gain a reasonable degree of stiff- 
nessa windstorm will almost certainly lay 
the grain upon the ground and sometimes 
10 tangle or flatten it that no machine can 
get more than a fraction of the crop. This 
accident may happen immediately after 
heading and while in flower, in which case 
the crop will not fill that is, it will not 
pollinize successfully 

The time of flowering is one of the sensi- 
tive periods in the growth of any crop, 
especially corn. The layman may not know 
it, but for every grain of corn a slender and 
hairlike thread known as the silk must push 
its way out between the husks, and within 
a few hours after emerging a wandering 
pollen grain from some neighboring plant 
must fall upon it and make its way four or 
even six or eight inches down the tube, else 
the silk. will wither and die, no grain will 
form at its base, and that spot in the ear 
will be a blank 


The Function of Corn Silk 


There are a thousand of these silks in a 
good ear, and with every one of them there 
are several chances to go wrong. The silk 
is a very tender thing and it can stand but 
little of the hot sun and no drying wind at 
all. So it is that if a hot wave strikes the 
fields from the southwest at the time of 
pollination, then that side of most ears will 
never fill 

That is not all. If the week or ten days 
during pollination chance to be extremely 
windy the pollen is borne off in clouds, to 
waste itself on neighboring fields and even 
in the near-by forests, while the silks are 
left behind unfertilized. Or if perchance it 
is a period of continuous rain the matter is 
not much better, for then the pollen grains 
ire hammered off, to fall to the ground in 
little balls and pellets without doing their 
work 

Like wheat, the stalk of corn is subject 
to being tangled, even driven to the ground, 
never to rise again, by heavy winds. So 
it is that storms are constant menaces to 
grain men, as they are to orchardists, who 
live in terror as the fruit ripens lest a 
sudden wind arise and send to the ground 
in a few minutes the full results of twelve 
months’ hard labor and anxious waiting. 

The final hazard in the wheat crop is the 
harvest, and a wet season is the farmer's 
special dread. In shock the grain is certain 
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to grow if the weather stays wet, and even 
in stack or bin the mildew and the mold are 
ever at work unless and until the crop is 
dried to a ten or twelve per cent moisture 
basis. Nobody who~ has never been 
through a wet harvest has any conception 
of what it means to the man who has his 
year’s effort and investment all but in his 
grasp. It is not strange that the young 
fermer, in debt for his home, finds it diffi- 
cult to sleep nights with the rain pouring on 
the roof and his crop outside, knowing that 
on the morrow the sun will come out, not 
to dry the grain but to sprout it, only to 
hide its face behind another rain cloud 
Such are some of the trials of the farmer 
when his friend the weather suddenly turns 
against him. 


Disease. Plants, like animals, have dis- 
eases, and like them the worst ones are 
infectious, often sweeping over a great sec- 
tion of country like a plague, and some- 
times destroying the crop at the last 
moment. The whole fraternity of rusts, 
scabs, smuts, rots, molds and mildews live 
and thrive at the expense of the farmer. 

The farmer can treat his seed wheat and 
oats successfully against smut, but not his 
corn. There is no known protection against 
rust except the eradication of the barberry, 
on which it lives between times, so to 
speak, and the barberry grows wild by the 
millions. The crop may be ever so promis- 
ing with harvest only two weeks away when 
a few hot moist days may give the rust the 
opportunity it is always waiting for —and 
the farmer harvests mostly dirty straw. 
The corn-root rot, a new pest, is working 
untold and mostly unsuspected damage, 
with no known remedy as yet. 


Disease and Insect Losses 


Is all this of small or of large conse- 
quence? Mr. O’Brien, in a recent number 
of The Country Gentleman, is responsible 
for the statement that these parasitic in- 
vaders, commonly but erroneously known 
as plant diseases, were responsible for de- 
stroying in 1920 as much wheat as was 
grown in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois plus 
most of the Texas crop; asmuch corn as was 
produced in Indiana and Maryland, and 
the full oat crop of Ohio and New York. 
The same causes destroyed the full equiva- 
lent of the potato crop of Maine, Ohio, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Colorado and Mis- 
souri, besides half the lettuce and from ten 
per cent to a full third of the fruit crop of 
the country, besides timber, flowers and 
grasses 

The aggregate loss to the country from 
these only partially preventable ravages 
is, of course, enormous, and their general 
average is bad enough for the farmer, but 
what is dreaded most is the fact that these 
pirates take their toll not uniformly off the 
land as a whole, but rather they clean up 
entire farms and generally absorb all the 
profits, even in light invasions, throwing 
the loss not upon the general public or 
evenly upon any class, but rather the toll 
comes as a smashing disaster upon indi- 
vidual farmers, who are seldom prepared 
to endure the loss without more or less 
financial embarrassment and often forced 
bankruptcy 


Insects. The havoc wrought by these 
creeping, crawling, flying pests differs but 
little in effect from that left behind by the 
lower organisms known as plant diseases 
Besides this, their power of rapid multipli- 
cation makes them little else than a men- 
ace. Dr. S. A. Forbes, state entomologist 
for Illinois, is responsible for the statement 
that a single rose aphid might give origin, 
at its normal rate of unchecked multiplica- 
tion, to over thirty-three quintillions of 
plant lice in a single season, equal in weight 
to more than a billion and a half of men 

The fact that they absorb the juices of 
plant and animal means that no profit can 
accrue where lice are found. Other insects, 
like beetles and worms, gnaw the tissues of 
root or stem or leaf, cutting off the very 
source of growth. A bunch of canker- 
worms, for example, will destroy an or- 
chard in a few days, while the army worm 
and the grasshopper will clean up a field of 
grain or grass in a few hours. 

No wonder insects are a constant and 
dangerous menace to the individual farmer, 
for even in these days of improved and 
scientific methods we have not yet solved 
all the questions that are attached to the 
problem of preserving our crops for the 
feeding of the nations instead of the rav- 
aging army of insect and fungous life. 
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By this we mean the most favorable con- 
ditions for producing the best results. The 
author trusts he has made clear the reasons 
why they seldom occur. 

Besides all this some of the combinations 
of conditions controlling yield are so deli- 
cate and so subtle as thus far to escape 
analysis, much less permit remedies. For 
example, it is a common experience that 
when half of a fitted field is sown one day 
and the remainder the day following, the 
one portion may yield a maximum crop and 
the other prove a practical failure, even 
though nothing like a storm had inter- 
vened. Why? Who knows? 

One fact must stand out clear in the mind 
of the thoughtful reader, and this is that 
only rarely can any crop enjoy the most 

avorable conditions throughout its entire 

rowth, and that is the only instance in 
which bumper yields are possible. 

By this we see that the public must not 
be swept off its feet by the occasional 
bumper yields, which are the only ones that 
ordinarily get into the papers. Farming is 
not a bumper business, nor is it done upon 
bumper yields. When they come it is all 
well and good, but no sane farmer counts 
upon this kind of yield. He undertakes 
instead to raise as large yields as he believes 
the price will warrant, and then he takes 
what comes and thanks the Lord, be it 
much or little—or nothing. 

When the aggregate comes in, however, 
we lose sight of all those fields that came 
short of their proper yield. The damages 
and shortcomings are swallowed up in the 
general aggregate and lost sight a by the 
statistician, who prints large figures show- 
ing what the American farmer has pro- 
duced that year, and the farmer himself is 
pictured with ample proportions standing 
in the midst of swollen livestock and burst- 
ing cribs and barns—as if there really were 
such an individual! 

But there is no such man as the Amer- 
ican farmer. He is a conglomerate, even a 
polyglot collection of humanity, good, bad 
and indifferent, rich, poor and comfortable, 
as any such mass must be that represents a 
full third of our population. 

Nor will it answer any very useful pur- 
pose to strike a mathematical average by 
dividing the mass production either by the 
number of farmers or even by the number 
of acres. Where land is costly and labor 
abundant and cheap, the acre is the unit of 
production and men do not count. Where, 
on the other hand, land is cheap and labor 
searce and costly, the unit of production is 
the man and not the acre. 

This latter has been our condition 
through all the pioneer days and until near 
the present, a no race on earth has ever 
produced so much per man as has the 
American farmer. But now we have 
reached a unique position, new to the 
world. Our lends have become costly with- 
out our labor becoming either plentiful or 
cheap, and we are confronted by the prob- 
lem of new units of production, in which both 
the man and his capital must be considered. 


The Plight of the Poor Farmer 


Even so, we get nowhere by these mass 
divisions and these gross averages. The 
farmer is an individual, and whether rich or 
poor his problem is not that of the aggre- 
gate or even of the average, but it is that of 
what he can do on his own particular farm 
in this and every particular year. 

It is only the well-to-do farmer who can 
operate upon averages, either as to yield or 
as to price. The farmer of means can and 
will raise those varieties that will in the 
long run produce the highest yields— corn, 
for example, even though he may lose part 
or all of a crop, say, once in twenty years. 
It is final results that concern him. 

Not so the poor man on a small piece of 
ground, or even the young ¢ ollege graduate 
paying for his farm. With these a crop 
failure or two at a critical time will be 
sufficient to close up the business and send 
the family out to begin over again as rent- 
ers or as hired laborers. 

It is the same with prices. Granted for 
the sake of an ument that the bulls and 
bears in the wheat pit are but playing a 
game of tug-of-war, in which prices vary 
from day to day, only to maintain after all 
the same general average. Granted all 
this; and the reply is that though the man 
of means who markets his crop on a bad 
day can stand the loss, upon the principle 
that next time luck will be in his favor, yet 
the poor man cannot do this, for his very 
family life and business existence depend 
upon his being able to realize as he goes 
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along, year by year, the fruits of his labors 
and investments. 

Lying before the writer now is the letter 
of one who had been a renter for fifteen 
years. He had been hard working, and his 
family had been frugal to an extreme, sav- 
ing everything fora home. He had bought 
a small farm, and a payment was due in 
the fall. He got his wheat to the market at 
the earliest possible moment, but not soon 
enough to escape the heavy drop. 

He was forced to sell because the banks 
would not lend to farmers, fearing they 
might speculate, even as others speculate, 
or else because their funds were exhausted. 
And here is a hard-working, self-denying 
family flat on its back again, and it will do 
it no good if wheat should recover its 
former price or even go to four dollars a 
bushel within thirty days or even a week, 
for the year’s crop is gone, and with it not 
only all the profits but much of the daily 
toil of both the farmer and his family. The 
question of the bulls and bears is, therefore, 
whether they exaggerate market fluctua- 
tions. 


Evils of Violent Fluctuations 


And this is why the individual farmer 
cannot, unless he be a man of means, 
duiese the risks of season, rust and beetle, 
and at the same time meet the ups and 
downs of markets. Many a farmer has 
seen the price of his cattle, after they were 
loaded on the train, go down toa figure that 
took u yay all the profits not only of the 
corn crop he had fed but of the stock he had 
been two years or more in raising. Only 
the man of means can stand smashing 
losses such as this, and that is why the 
question of markets is not one of averages 
but of steadiness. That is why the farmer 
is not interested in high prices, for he 
knows that there is no such thing—all 
things being relative— but it is every reason 
for his being deeply interested in the prob- 
lem of holding his commodities at as even a 
price as possible. And when he is told that 
somebody must furnish the capital to hold 
these crops while they are being doled out 
over a twelve-month period, he is inclined 
to ask if it is any more in the interest of 
public welfare than in that of the small 
grower that violent fluctuations in values 
should be attendant upon that distribution. 
The thinking farmer knows that distri- 
bution and farming are two entirely dif- 
ferent occupations. He knows, too, that 
distribution requires large capital and that 
wherever capital is invested speculation in- 
heres in the situation. He knows all this, 
but he objects to a financial system that 
gives the distributor credit on warehouse 
certificates while refusing it to the pro- 
ducer, that he may market with delibera- 
tion what he has grown with his own labor 
and capital; and he calls upon our system 
of distribution to find ways of procedure 
that shall reduce to a minimum, if it cannot 
eradicate entirely, those violent fluctua- 
tions in prices that put farmers right and 
left out of the business of producing food 
that is worth just as much for purposes of 
sustaining life on Monday, let us say, as it 
could possibly be on Tuesday or on any 
other day of the week. 

Neither is the consumer benefited by 
these erratic drops in the market, because 
the small savings are swallowed up in the 
genefal total and offset by corresponding 
advances upon other days. Such erratic 
drops, therefore, do infinite damage without 
accomplishing corresponding good, and the 
principal reason for the fact that beef 
is relatively costly lies in the fact that 
its production is reckoned as an extra- 
hazardous occupation, financially speaking. 

Of course,when a bumper crop chances to 
occur in connection with extremely favor- 
able market conditions, then unusual, even 
spectacular results may follow. This is 
especially true in the fruit business. These 
are the instances that get into the public 
press. They are accepted by the reader as 
normal, if not easily attainable, and when 
the farmer attempts to show that they are 
realized but rarely and are practically 
unattainable as a business proposition, 
then the reader is inclined to say, “Oh, but 
the farmers are always finding fault. They 
are the greatest grumblers in the world.” 
It is extremely necessary, however, that 
the public generally should develop a con- 
ception of farming that is somewhere near 
the facts, rather than inspired by the 
spectacular. Hence the foregoing attempt 
to exhibit not the hardest side of farming, 
but rather the normal risks and hazards to 
which every farmer is constantly subjected. 
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J Can Always Depend 
on My Automatic Cook" 


“TI like the kind of cooking it does, and the reasonable 
cost, too, but the best thing about my Westinghouse 
Automatic is the fact that I don’t have to stand over it 
every minute. I can to the theater and be sure that 








\ 
my dinner will be ready when I get home 
POILED FOOD is a total loss. Whether ruined by too 
much heat or by too little, food that is not properly cooked 

- represents waste in good material and fuel, as well as in time. 

] - 

1 ane Modern practice in the kitchen seeks to eliminate all these, by 
Cientisiniente eutlans in tase beanie tel means of cooking methods that are independent of variations 
walls enable you to make the fullest use and shortages in the supply of available fuel. 

| of Westinghouse appliances for the home - . * 

| Paes apilinnces inchde “the toon than The “Range with the Clock” provides this independence 
Women Designed,” the Cozy Glou Fuel shortages cause no problem in the kitchen that is 
Heater, the Percolator, the Turnover . , . : 

‘ , , - . " « 4 - oe 

> >d with the Westinghouse Automatic Electric Range. 
Toaster and the Toaster Stove. Your light equipped 5 . . 5 
and power company, or the Westmghouse It provides even heat that never varies with the season or the 
Store, will give you the facts, gladly time of the day. Winter and summer, morning, noon or night, 

; it is a range that a woman can trust. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 







ECTRIC RANGES WITH AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


Westinghouse 
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Why ‘Tires ‘Travel Farther on 


Heavy lourist ‘lubes 


‘Four years ago, I purchased a seven passenger touring car equipped with Good- 
year Cord Tires and Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes, which have traveled 
17,000 miles. In the first 10,000 miles, I did not have a flat tire from punc- 
ture or otherwise; in fact, two Goodyear Cords on my car have traveled 17,000 
miles on the original air.’’—D. H. McGilvray, 9647 Vanderpoel Ave., Chicago 


The first and most important duty of the 
tube is to hold air unfailingly. 


Otherwise it will not properly assist the 
casing to meet the punishment of the road. 
lf the tube wall is porous, air seeps away, 
under-inflation results and the casing suffers. 
Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tubes prevent air 
seepage, due to their special construction. 

They are made of strips of pure rubber, 
built up layer-upon-layer many plies thick. 


As an added precautionary measure, in every 
case, the valve-patch is firmly vulcanized in. 


Also, before a Goodyear Heavy Tourist 
lube can leave our factory it must undergo 
the water test. 


In this test each tube is partially 
inflated with air and then 
stretched under water. 


The slightest porosity is revealed by the ap- 
pearance of air bubbles on the surface of 
the water. 


A tube which successfully passes this test is 
as nearly perfect as any tube can be. 


That iswhy Goodyear Heavy Vourist Tubes 
hold air so long and give adequate support 
to casings. 


These tubes are not expensive; they cost no 
more, in fact; than other tubes of far less 
merit. 


Why therefore risk costly casings when sure 
protection is available at no added cost to 
you? 


Kvery Goodyear Heavy Tourist Tube comes 
packed in a heavy oil- and dust-proof bag. 
More Goodyear Tubes are sold than any 
other kind. 


THe GoopyvearR Tire & RuBBER COMPANY 
Offices Throughout the World 
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AUTOMATIC 


No fire can penetrate a blanket of Firefoam 


I] 5, paints, varni he , enamels, gasolene, 
alcohol, and other highly inflammabl 
wid of vital Importance to all 
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Lheir u sul in new and dithcult 

problen 
hire prote tion equipment of adecade ago no 
the needs of today’s fire hazards. 


te Fir 


the co-operation of the Grinnell 


foam Company of New 
ny of Providence, R. 1., 1s building a 
\utom: 

new and extra ha 
lo the efhciency of the Automat Sprinkler 
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refoam ithe Sprinkler Sy tem to meet 
ardous fire conditions. 
tribution is now added the com 


ion attorded by kiretoam. ire 


smothers tires where watet only 
the danger. 


eight-fold upon 


them and multiply Ss 
lirefoam, which expands 
lease trom the Sprinkles Head, coats, clings 


and floats on every burning surface. It 


; not soak tn, drip through, or flood prop 
roies aS Water Go 
ind 1s harmless to lite and property. 


The Firefoam Automatic Sprinkler System 


it prevents re-ignition 


requires no water supply. Its operation 1s 


automatic. Because of its remarkable expan- 


sion qualities upon release, Firefoam requires 
) 


small storage space. 

Kiretoam Automatic Sprinkler Systems are 
lesigned for large industrial plants in which 
highly inammable materials are used. These 
installations offer to such industries the only 
sure protection against nre. 

Our new booklet, “The Automatic Sprinkler 
System, ‘explains in detail the operation of this 
system. It will be sent to you upon request. 

Ss 
THe Foamire FirtroAM Company offers a com- 
plete engineering and inspection service, which in- 
cludes unbiased recommendations as to the type of fire 
protection equipment best suited for the individual risk. 


FOAMITE FIREFOAM COMPANY, Fifth Avenue Building, New York 


Sales Engineers in principal cities 


irefoam 
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detention of the four-thousand-share cer- 
tificate was going to affect the situation, 
or whether it would, in fact, affect it at 
all, he was clever enough to see that in any 
case it was a hostage to time, and that de- 
lay was the only thing which could prevent 
the disclosure of his infamy. At all events, 
delay was bound to militate in his favor, 
as it always does in favor of the wrong- 
doer and against his victim. 

Now if Magna Charta be, as it is called, 
the corner stone of Anglo-Saxon liberty, it 
was their belief in law as the guaranty of 
liberty that gave the barons courage to de 
mand it of King John at Runnymede 
Protection of their persons and of their 
property from physical interference on the 
part of officers of the crown, save by due 
process of law, was what they were after; 
and they got it— guaranteed to them under 
the royal sign manual and seal. Thus it 
was established for all time in England 
that though the king might be above the 
barons, the law was above the king. 

John had always acknowledged this 
freely as between himself and the law ec- 
clesiastical, and he had never presumed 
and had never thought of presuming—to 
pass through the great arch which still 
stands at Beaulieu into the consecrated 
ground of the abbey. He could enter into 
and under the arch—yea, verily!—but be 
yond it, being but a lay prince, he might 
not and dared not go. And now the barons 
had successfully demanded an equal re 
spect on the king’s part for the common 
law of the country under the written guar- 
anty of Magna Charta, in which John was 
forced to declare that ‘‘No freeman shall 
be taken, or imprisoned, or disseized, or 
outlawed, or exiled, or in any way harmed, 
save by the lawful judgment of his peers or 
by the law of the land.” The same was 
true of that freeman’s property. In the 
words of Edmund Burke, an Englishman’s 
house was his castle, which “the wind may 
enter, the rain may enter, but the King of 
England may not enter!’’ 

Mark those famous words! The King of 
England may not enter—without lawful 
right—upon the land of his subject. The 
King of England may not take anything 
belonging to a subject, save by due process 
of law. And if the king may not, so may not 
another. Now, though it is quite a jump 
from King John at Runnymede to the 
rusty iron safe in the office of Williams & 
Farnwell in the town of Springfield, U.S. A., 
in 1920, nevertheless, what King John did 
on Salisbury Plain in 1215 was going to 
prove of considerable importance to Helen 
Rathom and her adviser, Mr. Tutt. For 
out of the deep respect for property rights 
inspired by Magna Charta in us 
Anglo-Saxons grew our statutes re- 
specting trespass, detainer, tres- 
pass ab initio, and so on, which 
guarantee to us the private sanc- 
tity of our lands and dwellings 
If it had not been for Magna 
Charta a deputy sheriff could to 
day walk into one’s house and 
carry off the ice-cream freezer 
without even a warrant of attach- 
ment. Sometimes, to be sure, he 
does so anyway; only now, in that 
case, we are enabled to sue him for 
the damages which otherwise we 
would have had to inflict upon him 
in person 

Anyhow— to cut all this law talk 
down to reasonable proportions 
Ebenezer Williams’ certificate was 
in the office safe of Williams & 
Farnwell. The safe was partner 
ship property; and nobody, until 
Ebenezer Williams’ estate was set- 
tled — including the partnership 
accounting—had any right of ac- 
cess to that safe save by the sur- 
viving partner’s permission or by 
an order which he might be suffi- 
ciently ingenious to procure from 
a court of competent jurisdiction. 

So now let the cat of adventure walk 
forth from the sack of legal technicality. 
We have sprung our trap for Mr. Tutt; and 
the question is, will he be caught in it or 
wriggle out? Let us hark back to his ad- 
vent, in the company of Willie Toothaker, 
at the offices of Williams & Farnwell, 
where the latter, to his great discomfiture, 
had just learned from Mr. Tutt of the deed 
of the old gentleman's stock to Helen 
Rathom. The old lawyer had gone there 
for the purpose of taking possession of all 


He Had, After Several Fatse 
Starts, Attempted to Convey to Her the Delicate Suggestion 
That if She So Willed She Could Become Mrs. Uriah Farnweltt Mr. Tutt had no sooner left 
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TUTT AND MR. TUTT 


Continued from Page 13) 


his friend's papers, most of which had been 
kept in his high, old-fashioned mahogany 
desk; but the four-thousand-share certifi- 
cate was in the safe, the safe was locked and 
Farnwell had a fairly good excuse for not 
turning it over, at any rate until he should 
have time to consult his lawyer. 

“Now, as regards the certificate repre 
senting Mr. Williams’ four thousand shares 
of stock in our company,” said he with an 
air of charming frankness, “it seems to 
me—in view of the fact that it was deeded 
direct by him to Miss Rathom—that | 
ought to deliver it to her personally. Don't 
you agree with me?”’ 

Like many another wily person, he al 
ways tried to get his opponents to agree 
with him in theory in order to put them in 
the position of asking something which 
was technically improper, though in fact it 
was wholly reasonable. 

“‘No,”’ answered Mr. Tutt, quite unsus 
pecting what was behind the objection, ‘‘I 
don’t agree with you. I’m Mr. Williams’ 
executor, and'I’m entitled to the custody 
of everything--no matter what— that was 
in his physical possession at the time of 
his death.” 

‘But I’m not so sure of that,’ returned 
Farnwell. “I’m sorry, but s 

“In addition to which I represent Miss 
Rathom as her attorney.” 

Farnwell smiled politely. 

It’s quite embarrassing,”’ he said, almost 
with naiveté, “‘and I hope you won't think 
me a pettifogger; but, you see, 
I’m responsible for what’s in the 
safe, and that certificate repre- 
sents an awful lot of money. Now 
first you come here as my partner's 
executor; and then you say you 
represent a legatee, which is an in- 
consistent position, 
it appears to me. If 
I give you the certifi- 
cate on the theory 
that it belongs to 
Miss Rathom, and 
the estate turns out 
insolvent, I might be 
liable in some way if 
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the gift weren't valid; and if it is valid, then 
it’s just as easy to have her come here for it 
as to hand it to you, particularly as there's 
a question in my mind whether you can 
represent her legally and at the same time 
be the attorney for the estate.” 

“You ought to have been a lawyer your- 
self, my young friend,” thought Mr. Tutt 
but he only smiled back at Farnwell, and 
said, ‘I dare say you're right. If you'd feel 
any better to do it that way I'll bring Miss 
Rathom in after lunch. Have a stogy?” 





‘No, thanks,” 
don’t smoke.” 

Mr. Tutt registered the cerebral note 
that Uriah must be one of those perfect 
men who are apt to loot the village bank or 
seek to escape the trammels of domestic 
existence with some operatic vamp 

““T suppose Mr. Williams’ interest in the 


answered Farnwell, “I 


Oriental Company was a controlling one, 


wasn’t it?’’ he asked generally 

Farnwell looked vague 

‘I don't know,” he answered ‘‘I don't 
think so. I shouldn’t say there was any 
controlling interest. Anyhow, there's al 
ways been complete harmony of action 
among the stockholders.” 

“The company’s done very well, hasn't 
it?’’ went on Mr. Tutt, unaware that the 
subject was a distasteful one to the plump, 
blond young man whose pale blue-greer 
eyes gazed so innocently at him 

““So-so,”” admitted Farnwell unenthusi 
astically. ‘At the present moment it’s sort 
of marking time.” 

‘Declared cash dividends right along?" 

“Oh, yes!” 

‘At what rate?”’ 

‘Two per cent quarterly.’ 

Farnwell did not see fit to disclose at 
that particular moment that two month 
before, in addition to the regular cash divi 
dend, the directors had declared a stock 
dividend of one hundred per cent — one 
share of new stock for each share of old 
distributable at the opening of the annual 
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meeting. Yet before Mr. Tutt 
got through with Mr. Farnwell 


“7 a that fact was destined to play 


in important, if not vital, part 


n the dénouemen 


the office than Farnwell sought 

his attorney, Kirtland, who besides being 
« lawyer and local politician was also one 
of those esteemed citizens who encourage 
wrongdoers in order later on toexact tribute 
in return for silence 

“Well,” shortly remarked the latter 
when his client entered his office a few mo 
ments later, ‘“‘what’s your trouble?" 

Farnwell eyed him gloomily 

‘It’s not mine alone!”’ he returned sig 
nificantly. ‘You know where the mone 
came from to pay for those securities that 





are standing in your name in my safe 
deposit box at the Springfield Trust Com 
pany.” 

‘Sure,’’ answered Kirtland calmly 

They're safe, aren't they?" 

‘And you know I had enough proxies to 
swing the annual meeting of the Oriental if 
Williams hadn't up and died just at thi: 
time, and to vote to cancel the whole ir 
debtedness in exchange for our stock in the 
Oklahoma Homestake and Development 
Company.” 

Kirtland nodded amiably. He was con 
vinced that Farnwell’s position was in 
pregnable, and had so advised him 

“Well,” replied his client irrital ly, “you 
needn’t be so damn jovial about it! Wil 
liams deeded his stock to his granddaughter 
three days before he died, and she’s coming 
over to the office at two o'clock to get it 

Kirtland started 

‘You mean you won't be able to control 
the meeting? That she'll block you?” 

“Of course she will— with old man Tutt 
at her elbow!” 

Kirtland mentally reviewed the situatior 

‘When's the meeting?’ 

“June fifth.” 

‘That's only eleven days off.’ 

‘Time enough for me to be everlast 
ingly ruined.” 

Kirtland compressed his lips 

“She mustn't get the stock— that’s all! 

“But how can I prevent her?"’ snapped 
Farnwell 

“Where is it?’ 

“In the office safe.” 

A look of relief flashed over Kirtland’ 
sallow face 

“That safe is partnership property. No 
body —not even Williams’ executor—ha 
any right of access to it or control over it 
You must refuse to open it or to have it 
opened. Tutt can’t open it. You won't 
ypen it. Pretend you've lost the combina 
tion. Stall him any old way until after the 
innual meeting. Then it will be too late 
for him to do anything.”’ 

“But hasn't he a right to the certificate 
as part of Williams’ estate?"’ queried Farn 
well doubtfully. 

“Absolutely not!’’ answered Kirtland 
“An executor has no right to a chatte! 
donated direc tly causa mortis.” 

“That may fix Tutt as execu 
tor,”’ retorted Farnwell, “‘ but how 
about the Rathom girl? If she 
and not the estate, is the legal 
owner of the sto k, hasn't she a 
right to it which the courts will 
enforce?” 

‘Of course, the owner of a 
chattel can replevy it by giving 
a bond if it is wrongfully con 
verted,’’ answered Kirtland 
slowly, but thinking hard. ‘But 
first there’s got to be a proper de- 
mand by the owner and a refusal 
on the part of the wrongful pos 
sessor toreturn it. Now of course 
you won't refuse. You simply will 
do nothing. They can't make you 
liable for simply standing pat and 
keeping your hands still. Your 
cue is to say to Tutt, ‘There's the 
safe. If you can’t get in, it isn’t 
my fault.’ If you can keep out of 
the way or pass the buck me 
how you ought to be able ti 
stall the girl off for ten da 
Luck’s your way, and you're or 
the windward side of the law 
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this time. In fact, no one car 

charge you with being wrong 

. ful possessor, anyhow, as the cer 

tificate is in a safe that belong 

just as much to Tutt, as execut is it dow 
to you as surviving partner 

‘Do you actually mean to say that I 
put anything over like that lemanade 
Farnwell incredulou 

Sure! That's what the la 
it? You're only availing rself of 
legal right 

Farnwell grinned The same thought 
came to him as had ¢ inred to Mr. Tutt 

‘I ought to have bee iwyer!"’ he 
asserted 

‘You don’t need t aid Kirtland f 
you split fifty-fifty with e! 

‘Helen,”” asked Mr. Tutt as they sat 
at lunch at the old mahogany dining-roon 
table ‘what sort of a young mar ! 
Mr. Farnwel 
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“Grandpa thought everything of him,” 
she replied. “‘I’ve never liked him.” 

“Why not?” 

“Just a personal antipathy. He asked 
me to marry him once.” 

Mr. Tutt, lighting a stogy, paused sol- 
emnly. 

“IT hope an offer of marriage does not 
always have that result.” 

“No, but the antipathy had a very 
definite result upon the offer,” she laughed. 
“Don’t let’s talk about him.” 

‘I don’t want to talk about him. I don’t 
like him much myself,’’ Mr. Tutt assured 
her. 

But they were, in spite of themselves, 
preordained to talk about Mr. Farnwell 
most of the time during the next week, and 
in much less vague and uncertain terms; 
for when half an hour later they called at 
the office, as arranged with Farnwell, in 
order that Helen might personally receive 
and receipt for her certificate, he was not 
there. He had had, they were informed by 
Mr. Curran, the head clerk, a sudden call 
to New York, and would be gone several 
days. There was no reason why Farnwell’s 
unexpected departure should have aroused 
any suspicion in Mr. Tutt’s mind, and it 
did not definitely do so; but it, neverthe- 
less, produced an unpleasant and annoy- 
ing effect. 

The status quo would probably have been 
maintained even until after the annual 
meeting, however, had it not been for Mr 
Willie Toothaker, who while indulging his 
natural infant curiosity by snooping around 
what he called “this hick town’’—-though 
by comparison with his native village in the 
Mohawk Valley it was a howling metrop- 
olis— made several important discoveries 
within a couple of days of the annual meet- 
ing, to wit: That Mr. Uriah Farnwell was 
not in New York at all, but on the contrary 
was secretly sojourning at the Sunset 
Hotel in the neighboring resort of Saffron 
Springs, six miles away; that Mr. Theobald 
Kirtland, of Kirtland, Thompson & Kirt- 
land, was daily in his company; that Farn- 
well and Kirtland were both regarded with 
disapproval by several excellent citizens of 
Springfield who had suspected them for a 
long time of being engaged in some sort of a 
game to do old Ebenezer Williams out of 
his property; that the Oriental Trading 
Company had, as aforesaid, recently de- 
clared a one hundred per cent stock divi- 
dend; and finally, that it numbered among 
its minor stockholders the local barber, 
butcher and tinsmith, all of whom hated 
Uriah Farnwell with a deadly and vin- 
dictive passion, for the reason that at one 
time or another in his career he had done 
them dirt. 

And all these things, as was his wont, 
Willie without delay confided to his guide, 
counselor, friend, employer and hero, Mr. 
Ephraim Tutt, who thereupon awoke, took 
notice and sat up, instantly realizing that 
he had been hard and fast asleep. 

Some day, when paper is less expensive, 
we propose to print a small book containing, 
in addition to Mr. Ephraim Tutt’s general 
philosophy of life, a few of his practical 
conclusions with respect to the conduct of 
it. Now he had discovered early in his 
career that if you buy a horse with a limp 
you must expect him to continue to limp, 
even if his original owner has assured you 
that his disability is but temporary and 
nearly cured. In other words, you must 
not purchase a horse with a limp unless you 
want a horse with a limp. You buy your 
plug de facto and not de juie. Taking it 
backward, a horse that is perfectly strong 
in the legs won’t limp, even out of pure 
cussedness, when being exhibited for sale. 
Therefore, Q. E. D. and ergo, don’t buy a 
horse with a limp or trust a man with 
one—even if it be slight. The Thorough- 
bred will run true to form every time; the 
honest man will be honest in every piece 
of business that he undertakes; the gentle- 
man is always a gentleman, as Jim Foley 
says, drunk or sober. A lie, a sharp trick, a 
bit of heartlessness or cruelty—any sort of 
moral limp—is the outward, visible sign 
of inward spiritual obliquity. 

Hence it did not require much shrewdness 
on his part to conclude in this particular in- 
stance that Friend Farnwell was a crook, 
for the evidence conclusively proved him 
to be a liar. But he had lied with a smile; 
and Mr. Tutt knew that when a man takes 
the trouble to lie with a smile, though part 
of his villainy may be already accomplished 
there is more of it to come. Gentle as a 
sucking dove, genial and generous in his 
daily intercourse with his fellow man, Mr. 
Tutt inevitably became a roaring lion when 
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he discovered that his confidence had been 
abused—a lion with the cunning of a fox. 
Like the chess player, he could tell what 
was in his opponent’s mind only by his 
latest move upon the board. There was 
villainy afoot; but Mr. Tutt had no means 
of ascertaining what it was. Yet by a 
simple process of ratiocination his trained 
mind jumped to a conclusion sufficiently ac- 
curate—save in its minor details —toenable 
him to act in opposition. Mine-—counter- 
mine! Farnwell had moved out a knight 
Tutt would move a castle! There could 
not be a more obvious opening or a more 
obvious defense. 

Point ONE: If the Oriental Trading 
Company had declared a one hundred per 
cent stock dividend it must be a gold mine, 
for the million-dollar surplus—not having 
been distributed in cash—was probably 
still in liquid assets. 

Point Two: Farnwell was treasurer: 
hence the cash was at his disposal; and 
there were a thousand safe ways of milking 
a corporation if you could control a ma- 
jority of the stock. 

Point THREE: As Farnwell obviously 
wished to prevent Helen from getting pos- 
session of her grandfather’s certificate, and 
was resorting to the most barefaced decep- 
tions to avoid surrendering it, it followed 
that he intended to perpetrate, or at least to 
conceal, some fraud at the annual meeting. 

Point Four: This fraud probably in- 
volved an enormous sum of money, the loss 
of which would seriously affect the value 
of the stock, since otherwise it would not be 
worth while for Farnwell to jeopardize his 
reputation and his position with the com- 
pany to which he owed his livelihood and 
his prosperity. 

CONCLUSION: Farnwell would undoubt- 
edly attempt some hocus-pocus at the com- 
ing meeting, which could be prevented only 
by procuring possession of the certificate 
inside the safe and voting the four thousand 
shares it represented. 

Then suddenly Mr. Tutt saw a great 
light. What an old dullard he had been! 
Yes, the certificate was in the safe —right 
behind him—but how the devil was he 
going to get it out in forty-eight hours? 

A ridiculous situation, doubtless. Yet 
no more ridiculous than will inevitably arise 
in the inviolable application of any general 
principles of either law or ethics. 

Mr. Tutt was up against one of these 
anomalous situations where the technical 
requirements of the law created an al- 
most farcical predicament. Within reach 
of his hand, protected only by what in 
effect was no protection at all—a frac- 
tion of an inch of cast iron reénforced by 
a few inches of concrete—was a piece of 
paper that absolutely belonged either to 
him as executor of Ebenezer Williams or 
to Helen Rathom as the latter’s donee, or 
at any rate his devisee and next of kin 
It couldn't possibly belong to anybody 
else in the whole world, and no one could 
for an instant pretend that it did. Yet it 
was as much out of the legal reach of both 
of them as if it were in the center of the 
terrestrial sphere or upon the planet Mars. 

Why, the reader may ask, didn’t Mr. 
Tutt merely force the combination and re- 
move his client’s property? What was in- 
side was not Farnwell’s and was his. Why 
didn’t he, just this once, used as he was 
to skating on the thinnest sort of legal ice, 
cut the Gordian knot by simply taking what 
belonged to him? 

The answer is simple enough. 

It was not a fraction of iron sheathing 
and a gob of mortar that intervened be- 
tween Mr. Tutt and the four-thousand- 
share certificate to the possession of which 
he was entitled by every legal right; it was 
his respect for the law of the land, inherited 
through nearly a thousand years from the 
days of King John and Magna Charta, that 
stayed his hand; the law which protected 
him every moment of the day from violence 
and in the enjoyment of his life, liberty, 
happiness and property. 

We are wont to talk about evading the 
law. But there is no such thing as an 
evasion of the law. The law either is or it 
isn’t. We may be able to do things with 
entire legality which nobody suspected, 
but they are not strictly evasions of the law 
at all. They are merely unexpected appli- 
cations of or exceptions to the law as it is, 
though doubtless unpleasant surprises for 
the lawmakers. You may break the law, 
but you can’t evade it. As Mr. Justice 
Holmes has so pertinently said: ‘‘We do 
not speak of evasion, because when the law 
draws a line a case is on one side of it or 
(Continued on Page 62) 
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(Continued from Page 60) 

the other, and if on the safe side is none the 
worse legally that a party has availed him 
self to the full extent of what the law per 
mits 

“When an act is condemned as an 
evasion, what is meant is that it is on the 
wrong side of the line indicated by the pol 
ioy if not by the mere letter of the law.”’ 

Poor old Mr. Tutt was in very much of 
a muddle, but be it said for him that he 

ver for an instant considered the possi 
iflity of violating the 





rules of his own 
profession, any more than he would have 
sufreptitiously altered the position of 
chessman when his opponent was not look- 
ing Moreover, had he been Farnwell and 
Had Farnwell been Tutt, though Farnwell 
might have acted differently, Tutt would 
not have hesitated to avail himself of every 
legal technicality, just as he foresaw that 
Farnwell would now probably do. 

He was sitting in Ebenezer Williams’ 
office the day before the meeting, engaged 
in figuring out how he could gain access to 
the safe, when there was a sound of foot- 
steps upon the wooden stairs outside. The 
door banged and Farnwell entered, accom- 
panied by a thickset, plug-ugly person 
with an undershot jaw above which pro- 
truded the butt of a dead cigar. Instantly 
Mr. Tutt gathered himself together. He 
und Farnwell had parted on the friendliest 
terms 

All his suspicions might prove to be un- 
founded. Farnwell had not as yet declined 
to surrender the certificate; he might not 
refuse to do so; and he was probably un- 
aware that Mr. Tutt knew anything in his 
disfavor 

“Ah, Mr. Tutt!” he exclaimed, with a 
show of cordiality as he came in, “ delighted 
to see you again! I had to run down to New 
York on business, and have only just got 
back. This is my friend and attorney, Mr 
Theobald Kirtland, a member of your own 
honorable profession.” 

“T am glad to meet you, Mr. Kirtland,” 
said Mr. Tutt with equal geniality. “Won't 
you gentlemen try one of my Wheeling 
perfectos? I've been hoping you would 
come back, Mr. Farnwell, so that you could 
deliver that stock certificate to Miss 
Rathom.” 

“Oh, yes, of course!” replied Farnwell 
easily. “It slipped my mind entirely 
Where is she?” 

“T'll telephone for her,” said Mr. Tutt 

“We might as well dispose of the matte 
here and now 

“By all means,’ assented Farnwell 
“Meantime, if you'll excuse us, Mr. Kirt 
land and I will adjourn to my room for a 
chat about something else.” 

Helen Rathom arrived at the offices of 
Williams & Farnwell within twenty min 
utes, and before notifying the others of her 
arrival Mr. Tutt took occasion to explain 
the situation to her so far as it had already 
developed and as it appeared to him in 
prospect 

“My dear,’ he said, laying his blue- 
veined old hand encouragingly upon hers, 
‘I'm afraid that your grandfather was mis 
taken about his partner, Mr. Farnwell. He 
has lied to me and tried to conceal from 
me the true financial condition of the trad 
ing company. The chances are that he will 
refuse to allow us to open the safe for the 
purpose of taking out the certificate repre 
venting the four thousand shares given you 
by your grandfather, for I am confident 
that he intends to perpetrate some knavery 
at the meeting if he can control a majority 
of the stockholders. If we can get posses 
sion of the certificate we can probably 
block him. If not —I don't know yet what 
we can do. The main thing is to keep on 
good terms with our adversary and prevent 
his having any suspicion of what we know 
about him.” 

Helen Rathom paled 

“Do you mean that Mr. Farnwell is dis- 
honest?” she asked incredulously 

“Exactly that,” nodded the lawyer 

“But my grandfather trusted him abso 
lutely,”” she whispered 

‘Many a man has been ruined by a sim 
lar confidence,” he returned. “I may be 
ntirely wrong. I hope so. If he gives you 
the certificate I shall begin to think that I 
have misjudged him, but if he refuses —the 
fightis on! Anyhow, I must have a witness 

“to your demand for the stock. Willie, come 
n here!” 

From a window at the rear of the outer 
itfice, where he had ensconced himself to 
ybserve the antics of a colt in a neighbor- 
ng stable yard, came William Toothaker, 
Esquire, erstwhile office boy, now handy 





man in ordinary to Ephraim Tutt—chew- 
ing as usual the succulent product of the 
wintergreen leaf and the rubber tree, and 
grinning. 

“Willie,” admonished Mr. Tutt, “throw 
away that gum and come in here. I want 
you to listen to everything that is said 
and what's more, to remember it!” 

Willie protruded his head for an instant 
beyond the jamb of the door, and then 
withdrew it pee his jaws ostentatiously 
motionless 

“Sure!” he said laconically. 
the idea?”’ 

“Never you mind!” retorted Mr. Tutt. 
“Ask Mr. Farnwell to come in here for a 
moment.” 

And now, Farnwell and Kirtland having 
accepted Mr. Tutt’s invitation to return, 
the baffled old lawyer pushed out his own 
first knight upon the legal chessboard. 

“Mr. Farnwell,”’ he said with the utmost 
wliteness, “‘on behalf of my client, Miss 

{elen Rathom, I demand from you the 
certificate of stock standing in the name of 
Ebenezer Williams and deeded by him to 
her on May eighth last, which is at the 
present moment in this safe.” 

“Why, certainly,” answered Farnwell. 
There's no need to make any demand. 
It’s there whenever you want it.” 

“Well, we'd like it now,” returned Mr. 
Tutt shortly. 

‘There it is, waiting for you,” 
Farnwell. 

Instantly Mr. 
realized. 

“But,” he replied gently, “‘we do not 
know the combination of the safe.” 

At this Mr. Farnwell appeared deeply 
shocked, 

“Why,” he exclaimed in a puzzled man- 
ner, “didn’t you find it there in the drawer 
of Mr. Williams’ desk? He was the only 
one who had it. 

‘No,” replied Mr. Tutt, “I haven't 
found it.” 

‘Then we'll have to look for it!” re 
marked Kirtland with a leer which he tried 
to distort into a smile. 

Mr. Tutt’s demeanor changed. There 
was nothing in being trifled with. If it was 
to be war, let it be war—to the death! 

“Mr. Farnwell,”’ said he sternly, throw 
ing off the mask of good nature, “there is 
no use in a stranger like myself playing 
button-button with you for the combina 
tion of your own office safe. I want that 
certificate and I purpose to have it. Will 
you surrender it or not?” 

Farnwell glanced at Kirtland, neither of 
whom could suppress a grin. 

“Why certainly I'll give it to you if you 
can open the safe. I’m not keeping it from 
you.” 

Mr. Tutt stepped over to the door of the 
old-fashioned thing and gave the handle a 
twist 

“Willie,” said he quietly, ‘go down the 
street to Perkins’ Hardware Store and ask 
them to send their locksmith up here.” 

Willie obediently slid down from the 
window sill and pulled his cap from his 
pocket 

“Look here,” ejaculated Kirtland, “‘ you 
might as well know now as any time—first 
as last—there ain't goin’ to be any safe- 
crackin’ party in this office. That safe is 
firm property. It belongs to Williams & 
Farnwell. 

“My client is the surviving partner and 
entitled to exclusive possession of the firm 
assets. You may be the old man’s executor, 
but so long as my client legally controls that 
safe nobody is going to be allowed to 
damage it. Get me?” 

“T get you, as you call it,” replied Mr 
Tutt. “But you haven't got me yet, young 
man. I'll have a deputy sheriff here inside 
of half an hour.” 

Kirtland laughed cynically. 

“You know perfectly well,” he retorted, 
“that there ain't any way under the law 
for you to get into that safe. You can’t 
attach it, because there isn’t any action 
you could bring except in trover, and you 
can’t bring an action in trover without prov- 
ing a demand and refusal. Your client has 
made a demand all right—yes; but there's 
been no refusal to deliver. We simply say, 
‘Go ahead! Take your property! Only 
don’t damage what don't belong to you!’”’ 

“Very well!” retorted Mr. Tutt. ‘Then 
I'll replevy the safe and its contents and 
give a bond for it. 

‘You talk like a first-year law student!”’ 
scoffed Kirtland. “If that’s all the law you 
need to know to practice in New York 
State you better go back home. You can’t 
replevy that safe, because it’s partnership 
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property; and you can’t replevy the cer- 
tificate without opening the safe. We've 
got you coming and going. Not that we'd 
have the slightest objection if you could 
open the safe—oh, no, of course not! Not 
atall!” He made a low bow and a sweep- 
ing gesture. ‘‘Help yourselves!” 

Now Mr. Tutt did not enjoy being 
jeered at, particularly when he was on the 
wrong side of the law. Kirtland had sized 
the situation up quite correctly. He could 
not replevy the certificate, and he could not 
attach the safe; and at that mement he 
could not for the life of him think of any 
way to prevent the certificate from remain- 
ing inside it until after the meeting. 

“Miss Rathom,” said he, getting up and 
ceremoniously removing his old stovepipe 
hat from the hook behind the door, ‘there 
is nothing to detain us here any longer.” 

Then in the moment of his going he 
paused. A iight seemed to break over his 
wrinkled old face, and he burst into such a 
hearty chuckle that both Farnwell and 
Kirtland experienced a shiver of nerv- 
ousness. 

“It’s all right, Helen, my girl!’’ he ex- 
claimed exultantly. “Come along! We've 
got ’em! 

“The hell you have!”’ snarled Kirtland. 
The shoe’s on the other foot!” 

“Wait and see! Wait and see!’’ com- 
mented the old lawyer mysteriously. 
“Certificate or no certificate, [ warn you 
right now, Mr. Felonious Farnwell, that 
you'll never put anything over at that 
meeting.”’ 

Now it had not entered Farnwell’s mind 
that Mr. Tutt, however angry with him 
the latter might be on account of his re- 
fusal to open the safe, could have any 
knowledge of what he had done or what he 
purposed to do at the stockholders’ meet- 
ing; and the old lawyer’s warning sent a 
shiver down his spine. Indeed Mr. Tutt 
had delivered it much in the manner of a 
witch delivering a root-and-branch curse 
complete in three volumes. Yet, in point 
of fact, it was nothing but a grand-stand 
play. Mr. Tutt had no idea whatever as 
to what his next move was going to be. 
But “conscience doth make cowards of us 
all,”’ and Farnwell was frightened; and his 
anxiety was not reduced when as a parting 
shot—delivered over the stern rail, as it 
were—the old lawyer looked back over his 
shoulder and remarked, merely for good 
measure, “‘Yes, my friend, the law is on 
our side!”’ 

Unexpectedly he drew fire. Kirtland’s 
face had become a curious study. 

“That isn’t the law,”’ snapped the 
Springfield politician. 

Mr. Tutt instantly sensed something. 

“Yes, that is the law, my friend!” he 
asserted with conviction. “If you doubt it, 
look it up. If that’s all you need to prac- 
tice with in Springfield, you'd better stay 
right here. Good afternoon, gentlemen.” 

“What did you mean, Mr. Tutt,” asked 
Helen as they dese ended the stairs to the 
street, ‘‘about that being the law? What 
law did you refer to?” 

“IT don’t know,” he answered with an 
PP nen whimsical glance at her 
puzzled face—‘“‘yet!”’ 

Now the reason for the perturbation evi- 
denced by Farnwell’s legal adviser, which 
reason he had refrained from communicat- 
ing to his client in the hope that his fears 
would prove to be unfounded, was this: 
Though the certificate belonging to her 
grandfather had not been transferred to 
Helen Rathom’s name, this might by law 
not prevent the distribution to her of the 
share per share stock dividend at the 
opening of the meeting, as the equitable 
owner of four thousand shares, and if Farn 
well’s debt to the corporation to the extent 
of four hundred thousand dollars might by 
law extinguish the stock dividend of like 
amount which would otherwise be distribut- 
able to him, and if these two mights were 
realities in law, then Farnwell would fail 
of his majority. For in that case, of the 
twenty thousand shares—represented by 
the original ten thousand capital plus the 
new ten thousand stock dividend — Helen 
would have four thousand new stock, Farn- 
well would have only four thousand old 
stock —his new stock dividend being can- 
celed and set off against his indebtedness 
and the other stockholders would have 
remaining four thousand; for the balance of 
eight thousand would be out of play, so to 
speak, being made up of the four thousand 
old shares buried in Mr. Williams’ name in 
the safe and the four thousand new which 
went to extinguish Farnwell’s debt. Under 
these circumstances Farnwell could not 


“er 
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hope to accomplish his purpose, for he had 
no voting majority—thus: 
OLD SITUATION 
BEFORE Stock-DIvIDEND DISTRIBUTION 


SHARES 

Ebenezer Williams (in safe) *4,000 
Uriah Farnwell. . 4,000 
Other stockholders 2,000 
Total 10,000 
Balance in favor of Farnwell 2,000 

NEW SITUATION 
AFTER Stock-DIVIDEND DISTRIBUTION 

SHARES 

Ebenezer Williams (in safe *4,000 
Helen Rathom (stock dividend) . 4,000 
Uriah Farnwell é 4,000 
Other stockholders ee 4,000 
Treasury of Trading Co 4,000 
Total 20,000 
Balance in favor of Farnwell ; 0 


*Not votable 


Kirtland, though realizing this possible 
eventuality, had not taken it very seri- 
ously; but he now jumped to the conclu- 
sion that old Tutt had looked the whole 
thing up and, as he said, had got ’em. If 
so, everything was over but the shouting, 
and Farnwell had better run to cover as 
fast as possible and try to conceal the traces 
of his dishonesty. 

“Look here, Farnwell!” exclaimed his 
legal accomplice toward eight o’clock that 
evening. “I didn’t tell you before because 
I didn’t think old Tutt was wise, but I’m 
afraid you're a gone coon. I advise you 
to go over to the bank and arrange with 
them, if so directed to-morrow morning 
before the meeting, to pay off your loans. 
You've got enough government certificates 
to fix everything up all right. All the same, 
we may win out yet. Anyhow, you'd bet- 
ter put someone on guard over the safe to- 
night. We don’t want any amateur burglary 
at this particular juncture.” 

And at just about the same moment in 
the library of the old house on Main Street 
Mr. Tutt was saying, “Helen, unless I can 
devise some new expedient, it looks now as 
if Farnwell would be in a position to con- 
trol the meeting. We can only hope that 
he’s not planning to take advantage of the 
situation. However, I am going to try one 
more bluff. I'll call here for you to-morrow 
morning at nine o'clock.” 

So while Mr. Uriah Farnwell, a pistol in 
his pocket, made himself as comfortable as 
he could on his office lounge, Mr. Tutt, 
ignorant of the legal possibilities with 
which the situation was pregnant, hastened 
first to the barber, the butcher and the tin- 
smith, and then to the house of the sheriff, 
who was sound asleep, but who was duly 
placated by a handful of stogies. The old 
lawyer did not take off his clothes at all 
that night, yet he exhibited no fatigue or 
early morning depression when he called 
for his client, accompanied by a sheriff's 
deputy and the faithful Willie, at the ap- 
pointed hour. Then with a sheaf of papers 
in his hand he conducted the party to the 
offices of Williams & Farnwell, where Uriah 
was still dozing, fully armed, upon the sofa. 

A loud official rap brought him to his 
feet with a start, and he sullenly unlocked 
the door of the outer office. 

“Good morning, Uriah,”’ the deputy 
greeted him. “I've got a writ of attach- 
ment against your firm, and I’m here to 
execute it,’’ he added as he put his foot in 
the crack of the door and forced it steadily 
open with his knee. 

Farnwell, quite taken aback, and unforti- 
fied by the presence of his attorney, reluc- 
tantly permitted the party to enter. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
blustered feebly. ‘“‘The firm hasn’t any 
debts. You can’t attach anything here!”’ 

‘*T can’t, can’t I?” retorted the deputy. 
‘Well, here’s a summons and complaint in 
an action against Williams & Farnwell for 
sixty-eight dollars and seventy-five cents 
for work, labor and material, brought by 
Moses Millbank, the tinsmith, for repairs 
on your office safe.” 

Farnwell bit his lips. He had forgotten 
that Millbank’s account was outstanding, 
but he had no reason to doubt it. 

“*And I guess I[’ll attach the safe,’’ con- 
cluded the deputy with a wink, gradually 
backing Farnwell toward the innocent ob- 
ject of the whole rumpus. “ That’s sort of 
poetic justice, ain’t it?”’ 

“Just wi ait a minute until I call up Mr. 
Kirtland,” protested Uriah. 

“Call him up all you want,” grinned the 
officer of the law as he laid his hand on the 

(Conctuded on Page 66) 
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Use It in the Birthday Cake 


OR making those dainty cake icings there 1s no better 
milk than Carnation. In this as in all other forms of 
cooking it is most economical and convenient. Just cows’ 
milk evaporated to the thickness of cream, and sterilized. 
Use Carnation also as cream for coffee, desserts and 
cereals. Write for our Cook Book. We will send it free. 


CARNATION MILK Propucrs Company, 132 Consumers Bldg., Cuicaco; 232 Stuart Bldg.,Searrui 
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~] look 7 5 lo perfect 


the S u Supreme Cure that makes 
this bacon laste so ood / 
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A hearty breakfast — bacon and 


pancakes — the kind you like 


Supreme on a brisk, wintry morning! 
Bacon Especially, if it’s Morris 


Supreme Bacon. 


Remember, too, that there 1s 
an infinite variety of Morris 
Supreme foods, packed under 
the famous yellow and black 
label—a sure guide in buy- 


ing good food. 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


‘Packers and ‘Provisioners 





































Electric Storage Battery Co 
chose Blabon Hoors 





The offices and dining-rooms of this big modern manufac: 
turing plant in Philadelphia are floored with Blabon Art Lino 
leum. These well-known makers of “Exide” Batteries required 
floors that, while beautiful, would withstand the wear of daily 
| et 

They sought floors also that are sanitary and economical to 
mamta. And they chose Blabon floors of Art Linoleum in 
plain brown, as pictured above 

Blabon floors are ideal for business institutions, public halls, 
suditoriums, libraries, and all buildings where the frequent tread 
of feet mak unusual demand for resistance to wear Their 


laid patterns and plain colors go through to the burlap back 


and last as long as the linoleum endures 


Blabon Linoleums are quiet, resilient, and easy to keep clean 


When 


ntegral 


concrete bases they become an 


We 
specifications for laying 


Blabon 


cemented to wood 


part of the building will be glad to furnish to 


architect For genuine lino 


leum look for the name 


Important Notice: Floor coverings (including rugs) made upon a felt paper 


hese are not linoleums, and to describe, advertise, or sell them as linoleum isa 


of the 
is camly detected upon examining the edge 


violation law. Felt paper floor coverings have a black interior which 





Look for thie 
label 
Blabon Art t 


The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


Established 69 years 


on all 
inoleums 





BLABUN 


ART Linoleums 
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(Concluded from Page 62) 
| bone of their contention. “But this here 
safe is here an’ now, an’ from this time 
| forth, attached an’ in my custody as deputy 
sheriff of Buckminster County. Now you 
can call up anybody in the hull of creation.’ 

“Bvt you can’t take it away!’ warned 
Farnwell 

““Course I can! Why not?” retorted the 
deputy. “I’m going to bring a truck here 
right off and take it over to our office.” 

“You can’t if I pay the sixty-eight dol- 
lars,” answered Farnwell with a flash of 
inspiration. 

“True enough!” agreed 
“Have you got the ‘ae 

Now, though Uriah Farnwell had a pistol 
in his pocket—which made him feel a little 
foolish—he did not happen to have sixty- 
eight dollars, and as he distrusted the 
deputy not a little and Mr. Tutt a great 
deal, he was loath to leave the office for fear 


the officer. 


| between them something might happen 


to the safe. On the other hand, he was 
strongly averse to having the safe with its 
contents removed from his own office to 
that of the sheriff, where it would be 
equally beyond his vigilance. So hurrying 
to the telephone in his own private room, 
he called up Kirtland at his house, return- 
ing in a few minutes to the outer office, 
where Mr. Tutt and the deputy, having 
followed him, had seated themselves. 

“Listen here, sheriff!’’ he declared ag- 
gressively. “My attorneys wish me to tell 
you that though you may take custody of 
the safe on the ground that it is firm prop- 
erty and this is a suit brought against the 
firm, you are not entitled to remove it, 
open it or take out its contents. Moreover, 
I am going to pay Millbank’s bill as soon as 
Mr. Kirtland can bring over the money.” 

“Why can’t I remove the safe?”’ inquired 
the deputy argumentatively. 

“Because it’s a fixture.” 

The deputy spat disdainfully. 

“It ain’t made fast to the real estate,” 
said he. 

“Yes, it is!’ quickly countered Farnwell. 
“Tt’s got an iron brace screwed into the 
wall.” 

‘That don’t make it no fixture!”’ replied 
the sheriff tartly. ‘It won’t hinder me 
none!” 

“But whether it’s a fixture or not,” went 
on Farnwell, “you have no right to touch 
the contents.” 

“I think I am entitled to a word here,” 
interjected Mr. Tutt. “‘We are not inter- 
ested in having the safe removed. That is 
up to the sheriff. But though the safe is in 
his custody, he is not entitled to take con- 
trol of any of its contents which may be- 
long to a third person, and must allow such 
third person to withdraw it. My client, 
Miss Rathom, owns a certificate of stock 
which is inside that safe, and she is here to 
withdraw her property. I now demand that 
the sheriff open the safe and deliver the 
certificate to her.” 

“That's all right,” sneered Farnwell, 
“‘only he can’t damage the firm’s property. 
If he so much as puts a chisel to it I'll 
have him removed for malfeasance in office 
and sue him for trespass.” 

“T guess that what Mr. Tutt says is the 
law,” affirmed the deputy sagely. ‘An’ 
maybe what you say is the law too. I 
dunno. Anyways 

He got up, stretched himself and walked 
slowly into the office where the old safe 
stood between the two dingy windows, 


| out of one of which Willie Toothaker was 


gazing innocently at the anties of his friend, 
the neighboring colt. 

“As I was sayin’,”” mused the deputy. 
Then he stopped short and uttered a guf- 
faw. “Well, I'll be gol-binged!” he ejacu- 
lated. “‘What d’ y’ say to that?” 

The door of the old safe was open wide, 
and Helen Rathom stood in front of it with 
a paper in her hand, her face bright with 
excitement. At the same instant Kirtland 
came running up the stairs and dashed 
breathlessly into the room. 

“Here’s your sixty-eight dollars!”’ he 
cried to the sheriff. Then he quickly turned 
color. 

“This is a wholly illegal proceeding!” 
he shouted angrily. ‘‘ You can’t break into 
safes that way!” 

“TI ain’t broken into no safe!”’ contra- 
dicted the sheriff. “I ain’t touched the 
blame safe! I follered Mr. Farnwell out 
into the other room, and when I come back 
just this very minute the safe was open. 
Anyway, if nothin’ has happened ‘cept 
that Miss Rathom has took out her own 
stock I guess there ain’t no great harm 
been done.’ 
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“Damnum absque injuria,” remarked 
Mr. Tutt airily, lig tingastogy. “Damnum 
absque injuria! 

Farnwell, pu _ with fury, stood speech- 
less, glaring at Telen. 

“The game’s up!” Kirtland whispered 
to him. “Better beat it over to the bank.” 
Then he turned with a snarl to Mr. Tutt. 

“T must say, the law doesn’t seem to bother 
you much!’ 

“My dear friend,” replied the latter with 

a slight tinge of reproof, “T have never in 
my entire life countenanced or connived at 
an infraction of the law. Helen, my dear, it 
is now a few minutes before ten. We have 
just time enough to go over and get your 
grandfather’s stock transferred into your 
name before the meeting.’ 

As they entered the bank for that pur- 
pose Mr. Uriah Farnwell pushed a package 
of securities through an opening in a wire 
wicket and received in return a bundle of 
notes, each indorsed: 

“Paid June 5, 1920.” 

“Why do you suppose Mr. Farnwell 
acted so impolitely about grandpa’s safe?” 
queried Helen. 

“TI don’t know, my child,” answered the 
lawyer, adding to himself as Farnwell hur- 
riedly backed away from the counter, stuff- 
ing the notes into his pocket, “but I can 
guess.” 

Indeed from the very beginning it had all 

been a matter of guesswork so far as Mr. 
Tutt was concerned. 
As happens to every lawyer over and 
over again, he had been playing the game 
blindfolded, in utter ignorance of the ulti- 
mate design of his antagonist. But, like 
the chess player’s, his agile mind had leaped 
ahead, foreseen the inevitable danger and 
blocked each move until at last, without 
ever having discovered his opponent’s real 
plan of campaign, he had silently check- 
mated him. 

Over at the offices of Williams & Farn- 
well the stockholders of the Oriental Trad- 
ing Company were gathering, one by one, 
for the annual meeting. In the private 
office of Ebenezer Williams sat Willie 
Toothaker and the deputy. 

“Son,”’ remarked the officer of the law as 
he pulled pleasurably upon one of Mr. 
Tutt’s fragrant substitutes for tobacco, 
“just between ourselves—an’ strictly con- 
fidential—how’d you get that safe open?” 

Willie studied his questioner for a mo- 
ment with an expression in which suspicion 
struggled with an altruistic eagerness to 
impart information. Then he gave the 
deputy a fraternal grin. 

“Aw, it’s a cinch!” 
trating the ease of it. 

“A rat could get into one o’ them old tin 
boxes! You take the knob this way an’ 
turn it real slow until you hear the tumbler 
go kind o’ kerplunk, and then you just 
keep on turnin’ 

At almost the same moment Mr. Tutt, 
accompanied by Helen, who held a fresh 
certificate for the four thousand shares of 
stock which had just been transferred to 
her name and which would give her control, 
slowly climbed up the narrow stairway. 
On the landing they nearly collided with 
Farnwell, who was sneaking down, a suit- 
case in his hand, but he did not look at 
them. 





he asserted, illus- 


That’s the end of the story, except that 
on the same evening when Mr. Tutt and 
Willie were sitting in the smoker of the 
New York Express the latter bashfully 
drew a crumpled paper from his trousers 
pocket with the remark, “Say, Mr. Tutt, I 
forgot to show you this. It fell out of the 
safe when I opened the door, and I put it in 
my pocket. Mebbe it’s worth keeping. 

“) tie 

The old lawyer adjusted his spectacles 
and then looked quizzically over them at 
Mr. Toothaker. 

“So you opened the safe, did you? Dear 
me!” Then he sat up with a jerk and 
slapped his knee. ‘Holy cats!” he ex- 
claimed in a tone of mingled amusement 
and disgust. 

The paper was a bill of sale dated 1879 
for one safe sold to Ebenezer Williams by 
the Holbird Safe and Lock Company, and 
signed, “Joshua Holbird, Pres.” 

“And to think,” sighed Mr. Tutt, “that 
that confounded old safe—as now clearly 
appears from the paper—belonged to 
Ebenezer Williams all the time—his own 
private, personal property—and that I, as 
his executor, could have taken it away and 
blown it open three weeks ago! Well, it’s 
all the same in the end; and—the law is 
the law!” 
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OOD PRESERVATIO 


cA timely talk of interest to all 
users of structural wood 
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‘*Preserve—Conserve’ 
urges Senator Capper 
of Kansas 


‘*Those two words are weighty 
with meaning to every citizen of 
the nation. It is necessary that we 
save and take care of what we 
already have. 

‘*This is es- 
pecially true of 
the lumber re- 
sources of the 
nation. Our 
timbered areas 
are being rapidly 
depleted. We 
must replenish 
them. But first 
it is important 


“aes | cthat we make 
| Senator Arthur Capper the best use of 


| 
;  sahcneaemaiaiaes 
| 








the timber we 
already have. Not a stick of it 
should be wasted. 

‘*Wood is so closely linked with 
every activity of modern life that 
it would seem impossible to get 
along without it. Yet we face that 
possibility. Much wood is allowed 
to decay needlessly, on farms, in 
cities, in every industry. 

‘*There are many methods of pre- 
serving wood, practically doubling 
its life and service. These methods 
are not expensive when the good 
they accomplish is considered. They 
should be employed by every person 
using wood, not only for the benefit 
of the individual but for the good 
of every citizen."’ 


Startling Facts 


More than sixty per cent of our 
original have disappeared! 
Four times as much timber as 1s grown, 
is cut every year! At the present rate 
of consumption, the next generation 
faces the disaster of a timber famine! 


forests 





Sills and posts of cotton gin, showing decay 
and destruction caused by white ants. Car- 
bosoting protects against this condition. 


Fortunately, progress is being made 
toward a national program of conser- 
vation and reforestation, but the bene 
fits will not be felt for years to come. 
2 Meanwhile, the lumber user ts not 

helpless; nor must he resort to costly 
substitutes, often difficult to obtain. 
He has, in wood preservation, a very 
practical weapon with which to combat 
high wood construction cost and to 
immediately aid timber conservation. 





“In the bituminous coal fields, tim 
bering has become a vital problem. 
With local timber supplies depleted, 
and in many cases entirely exhausted, 
the cost of material has advanced 200% 
to 350% during the last four years, and 
the labor cost of placing has easily 
doubled." 


“A conservative estimate, based upon 
careful examination of all factors in- 
volved, places the saving in timbering 
costs possible through preservative 
treatment with Carbosota of wood used 
underground and for surface construc- 
tion at 30% to 50% annually.” 

















“Pit Mouth’ — entrance to a coal mine 





How to Lower Mine Timbering Costs 








Common type of tipple 


The quotations are from the report 
of a careful survey of the bituminous 
coal fields made last summer by our 
technical staff 


Carbosota, applied by the Open Tank 
process, is an effective method of 
preservative treatment and perfectly 
adapted to mine conditions. The plant 
required is simple and inexpensive, 
and should be included in every coal 
mine equipment 

Address our nearest oftice for folder 
No. 409, “Longer Life for Mine Tim 
bers.’" The service and advice of our 
experts are free 








Carbosota to the Rescue 


Preservative treatment lowers the 
per year cost of structural timber by 
increasing its durability. It makes 
possible the satisfactory use, In so- 
called permanent construction, of less 
durable woods which are otherwise 
unsuited for the purpose. 

Carbosota Liquid 
Creosote Oil—a high- 
ly refined creosote, for 
non-pressure treat 
ments—places the 
economy of wood 
preservation within 
easy reach of every 
lumber user. 


On the 


Plantation 





Conservation of Lumber 
on the Farm 

About 46% of all lumber produced 
in the United States is used on the 
farm. Much of this is required for 
repairs and replacements made neces 
sary by wood decay, which could easily 
be prevented, or materially retarded 

Take fence posts 
for example: Open 
‘Tank treatment with 
Carbosota will double 

often quadruple 
their lite. 


larmers may reap 
the vreat benetit of 
wood preservation ata 
minimum cost, by tn 
stalling a community 
lank 


Open treating 





In warm humid cli- 
mates, such as prevail 
throughout the cotton 
and sugar producing 
sections of the South, 
wood decay is especially active, and 
the economy of wood preservation 
corres yndingly great. 

Fence posts; sills, foundation posts 
and floor joists of buildings; derricks, 
cane cars and wagons; sap-pine and 
cypress shingles—1f these and other 
structural wood used on the plantation 
are treated with Carbosota, repairs and 
replacements will be reduced by half. 

Our folder No. 407, “Creosoted 
Wood for Sugar Plantations,” sent 
free on request. 





Replacing decayed cedar post, after 
10 years’ service, with creosoted 3" x6" 
southern yellow pine post. Creosoting 
makes the less durable woods avail- () 

able for permanent construction ul 


plant ata convenient 
point near a railroad. 
experts will 
gladly co-operate with 
any farmers’ organization, or with the 
County Agent, in developing such a 
project. 
Send for free booklet, “How to 
Make Farm Timbers Rot-Proof.” 


Economical Poles 


The wasteful practice of past years 
in setting untreated poles, is making 
itself generally felt by expensive re 


construction and replacements. In 
view of existing and increasing pol 


shortage, to set untreated poles is 
hardly less than an economic crime 
This is particularly true as Carbosota 
now makes effective preservative 
treatment available toevery consume 
of chestnut or cedar poles, wherever 
located. Send for free folder, 
“ Creosoted Poles are | CONnOMM al as 


Treatments 


The standard “ Pressure”’ processes 
of creosoting approach most nearly 
the ideal, and should usually be recom 
mended where timber is exposed to 
severe mechanical abrasion, and for 
salt water piling 


Timber so tre ated, 


howe ver, 1S Se ldom obtainab! forord 
nary construction and the vast major 


ity of lumber users must of necessity 

use the “non pressure > proc 
Carbosota | iquid Creosote Oil, ap 

plied by “non-pressure’’ processes, 


an effective check to wood 
i by lum 


provides 
decay, and can be employ 
ber users everywhere. 


In town or on the farm, ownet ,en 
gineers, contractors and industrial 
plants can now, af ovce, aid timber 
conservation and save labor and ma 
terial through non-pressure treatments 
with Carbosota. Of these , th 


Tank process hot and col l bath treat 


Op n 


ment) is most effective and should b 
employed wherever possibl Surtace 


treatments (brushing, spraying, dip 

ping) retard decay sufhiciently to mor 

than warrant employment, and should 
1 


be used when Open Tank treatment 
Is not practicabl 


Your Lumber Dealer 
Sells Carbosota 
Most of the 


Icalers 


' ' \ 
bh tter class lumber 


carry Carbosota. If vou « 
not obtain it, write our neat 
and we will see that you are supplied 
Ask us for free bulletin, “Lon Lit 
for Wood.” 











Consumer's Open Tank process (hot and cold 

bath treatment) pole treating plant; 15,000 

poles can be creosoted annually. Smaller con 

sumers can use Carbosota just as effectiwely 
with more simple equipment 











Pat up in 1 and § hot and cooling 


rums and tank cars 





What is Carbosota? 


Carbosota Liquid Creosote Oil is a highly refined 
and specially processed Coal-tar Creosote, par- 
ticularly adapted to Surface treatments (brush 
treatment or painting, spraying and dipping), 
and the Open Tank process (hot and cold, or 
treatment). It conforms to 
gallon cans, also metal standard specifications. 
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FRANKLIN 


The exceptional results ob- 
tained by Franklin owners 
the time and 


come from 


care we have devoted to 
light weight, Hexibility and 


direct air cooling. 


These three principles, to- 
gether with the finest of 
materialsand workmanship, 
deliver comfort, economy 


and long car life. 


2 ) mil 5S L0 the ad lon of gasoline 
L2,500 miles to the set of tires 
20% slower yearly depreciation 


( National Averages ) 


FRANKLIN 
AUTOMOBILE COM PANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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DREGS OF WAR 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Such was their eagerness to get back home 


that handreds of soldiers were killed in the 
tunnels by riding on the tops of trains or 
clinging to the running boards. 

The Rumanians invaded Hungary in 
harvest time. They encountered no re- 
sistance, and pillaged at will; and when 
they retired they took with them all they 
could carry, and three thousand railroad 
cars and one hundred twenty locomotives 
to carry it. As this is written there are 
scores of these cars standing, unloaded, on 
sidings in Rumania. Is it conceivable that 
Hungary will forget this? 

Military enterprises are costly ventures 
and a lot of money which ought to have 
gone toward the restoration of the devas- 
tated areas in France has been diverted to 
Poland, Syria and other corners of the 
world. On the other hand, as an offset to 
steadily mounting debts, the French can 
show tremendous gains in the control of 
industries throughout Europe. For while 
their indebtedness has been piling up, 
French bankers and business groups have 
been busily acquiring vast properties 
everywhere in the defeated countries. 
Their task has been rendered easier by the 
strong position they are in as conquerors 
and by the collapse of German, Austrian 
and Hungarian exchange; compared with 
the money of those countries, the French 
franc is still sky-high. 

According to Le Matin of Paris, “‘ During 
the past few months, a certain number of 
huge European industries have come, one 
after another, under French control.”’ And 
it cites the following: The famous Skoda 
works of Czecho-Slovakia; in Upper 
Silesia, the great Kattowitz industries; the 
powerful Société de Huta-Bankowa, in 
Poland; in Rumania, gigantic locomotive 
and car plants; in Jugo-Slavia, control of 


| an important part of the rivers and ports 


|} enterprises 





systems; and in Hungary, control of the 
state railroads and the vital industries of 
the entire country, including the celebrated 
Raab munitions establishments. The 
French have also acquired control of the 
big Credit Bank of Hungary, of the river 
systems, the port of Budapest. And in 
case of military necessity, France is 
pledged to join Hungary in protecting the 
navigation of the Danube. This latter 
arrangement does not harmonize with 
British attempts at domination there. 
Those are sizable achievements, requir- 
ing an enormous expenditure of money. 
Almost any one of these prizes will com- 
pare in magnitude with most of our largest 
and we know the immense 
amount of capital represented in those. 


The Favorite Solution 


One is puzzled as to how it is done and 
how the various military establishments are 
to be maintained, in view of the distressing 
plight of Europe as revealed at the recent 
financial conference. The reports made 
there ought still to be fresh in our mem- 
ories. One after the other the representa- 
tives of each country got up to recite a 
tale of woe, with the single exception of the 
British. In the case of certain neutrals 
this was probably to establish an alibi lest 
they should be approached for help; as 
regards the recent belligerents it is doubt- 
ful if the pictures were much overdrawn. 

A number of schemes were offered with 
the object of lightening the war burdens. 
Some of them sounded fantastic enough to 
satisfy a movie director, but all worked 
round to the same solution, if by different 
routes—-every plan had the same objec- 
tive. That solution was to let Uncle Sam 
pay. Every scheme that has come under 
my notice is akin to a bankrupt’s proposing 
to Mr. Rockefeller that they should pool 
their fortunes to pay their debts. 

While France has been reaching out for 
economic domination, John Bufl has had 
his hands full with domestic worries. Ire- 


| land and labor troubles, revolt and disaf- 


fection in the East have kept the British 
pretty well occupied. But they have not 
been idle, and anyone familiar with British 
enterprise and methods will be surprised if 
they do not overcome the apparent lead 
the French have obtained in Europe during 
the past twelve months. John Bull has 
been at this game for generations and 
possesses the organization and sinews for it. 
Another factor in his favor is his willingness 
to forgo present advantage for the ulti- 
mate gain. 


Moreover, John has a way of making 
friends even while reaching out for markets 
and control. He keeps a sharp eye peeled 
for reactions, and where the goal compels 
him to make enemies he is quick to?placate 
them, once it is won. Even now the 
British are cultivating the Germans in 
numerous ways, the while their press main- 
tains a stout front of exacting the last 
ounce of retribution and subjecting the 
Hun to eternal ostracism. Without really 
abating the rigor of the peace terms to 
Germany, the odium of their rigid enforce- 
ment has been shifted to French shoulders, 
so that the majority of their late enemies 
are about persuaded that French malice 
and hate are alone responsible for each 
fresh tightening of the pressure, and that 
John Bull would willingly lighten their load 
if he could. It may be they are right. The 
English have far too much common sense 
to cripple an impotent adversary to their 
own eventual loss. 

Similarly, they are now dickering with 
the Bolsheviks, after military -eampaigns 
against them and a_ propaganda that 
shouted ‘‘No compromise!” and a fight to 
the finish. They have sedulously culti- 
vated the friendship of Italy, and on all 
general questions the two countries appear 
to be in accord. The British stand well 
with the neutrals, too, and their close 
understanding with Japan is_ general 
knowledge. In short, when it comes to 
international relations and world politics, 
British statesmanship and diplomacy make 
all others look crude. 


Foch the Final Arbiter 


It would be too strong a statement to 
say that the militarists are in control in 
France. They still dread The Man on 
Horseback, and tne lack of popular demand 
for Foch as a candidate for president and 
the failure of several of his recommenda- 
tions to win acceptance, such as occupation 
of the Ruhr, would indicate that the 
militarists are not supreme in French 
councils. All the same, Foch is the final 
arbiter in emergency, and France is 
emphatically a military power, employing 
the methods of one. Her present state 
differs from the Napoleonic era to the 
extent that one-man rule differs from a 
government dominated by the reactionaries 
and big business. 

The military influence is clearly discern- 
ible in many French coups during the past 
eighteen months. The occupation of the 
city of Frankfort in Germany, independ- 
ently of the other Allies except Belgium, 
is an instance. So, too, is the recognition 
of the ill-fated Wrangel. 

In attempting to develop France’s op- 
portunity and extend her power and in- 
fluence the militarists have not been overly 
careful about rousing the hostility of other 
peoples, with the natural result that the 
entire Continent is resentful. Neutral 
countries like Switzerland hotly denounce 
her, because, both by propaganda and gov- 
ernmental restrictions, she has shut out 
travelers and business from them. The 
ancient antipathy between the French and 
Italians survives and has been fanned by 
the peace settlement, the Italians contend- 
ing that their interests were sacrificed in 
Paris. They are especially sore over the 
coal allotments, coal imports being the 
lifeblood of Italian industry. 

In fact, France has supplanted the 
United States as the theme of the anvil 
choruses. We were in bad odor a year and 
a half ago, especially when the uproar was 
shrillest that the United States should 
swallow the league covenant without so 
much as changing a comma, but our un- 
popularity in the early part of 1919 may be 
largely explained by the-active propaganda 
directed against us after the armistice with 
the object of lessening American prestige 
in the peace councils. 

In the six countries of Continental Eu- 
rope I visited last summer and autumn I 
could not discover that we were disliked 
more than any other nation. Over there 
every people distrusts every other, except 
when a common peril or circumstances that 
render their interests identical happen to 
unite them temporarily. 

They are in process now of understanding 
us. Things they cannot reconcile with our 
avowed purposes they explain to them- 
selves by a sharp differentiation between 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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(8F EAR Boys and Girls: Here are the 
=" "% Three Good Spirits of Beautiful 
Youth, who have again come to you, 
49 as they used to come to the Indian 
y boys and girls long ago. In_ the 
center is Chitani-wa-ganit, Good 
Spirit of Strength. To his mght, Hau-wa-ganit, 
Good Spirit of Courage, and to his left, Wula- 

wa-ganit, Good Spirit of Truth 


Just as the Indians used to call these Three 
Good Spirits, on summer nights when corn was 
ripening on the stalks, so we have called them 


for you —called them into a fairy box of a new 


a 


X 


kind of corn flakes named Quaker Quakies. 


And Oh, how different are corn flakes with 
the Three Good Spirits in them 


What strength for little bodies Chitani-wa 
ganit has put into each crisp, firm flake ! 


What a brave color for little cheeks Ilau-wa 
ganit has put in the ruddy brown he has 
colored them! 


And what true thoughts for little hearts 
and minds Wula-wa-ganit has hidden in thet 
sweet deliciousness! 


Just ask your grocer for the fairy 

of Quaker Quakies in which these Three 

Good Spirits dwell. And from it heap high 
your breakfast bowl with all their goodness 
Then close your eyes and eat—and you, too, 
like the little Indian boys and girls of long ago 
will become strong and brave and true from 
these Three Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth 


A large, richly colored picture of The Three 
Good Spirits of Beautiful Youth, ready for 
framing, sent for 10c and top of a Quakies 
package 

Address The Quaker Oats Company, 
1616-K Railway Exchange Bldg, 
Chicago, U.S. A 
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You certainly put joy in your language 
when you call for Prince Albert! 


OR, P. A. is tobacco that men smoke and 


No matter in what direction 
vou travel—deep intothe bushes 
te the cross-roads or in the big 
burgs~—you'll find Prince Albert 
awaiting your commands every 
where tobacco is sold it i 
Tidy red 
tins, toppy red bags, handsome 
pound and half pound tin hi 
dors-—-and—that clever, practi 
cal crystal glass pound humidor 
with sponge moistener top that 
keeps Prince Albert in such per 
fect condition 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Winston-Salem, N.C 


universally 


CRIMP Cut 
LONG BURNING PIPE 
ro@acco 


get happy about; tobacco that men keep 
on smoking and telling other smokers about 
and filling them with smokesunshine year-in- 
year-out! For, when the quality of Prince 
Albert gets to the innershrine of your smoke- 
appetite through a friendly old jimmy—well, 
there’s just o-n-e answer to the pipe-smoke- 
question—and that’s P. A.! 


Tell you for a fact—you and Prince Albert 
will team-up something great! Because, 
P. A.’s made to fit your pipe and your smoke- 
disposition, as well as your fancy, in the real- 
est “‘he’’ fashion! P.A.’s flavor and fragrance 
beat anything you ever laid a smokebet on; 


ovsig t 48 1 by 
le Tobacco Co. 


P. A.’s coolness tops the smokelimit! And, 
nail this down tight—P. A. can’t bite or parch 
because both are cut out by our exclusive 
patented process! 


For your smokesake, go back and read over 
this bunch of go-to-it smokefacts! Then, take 
the shortest cut to the nearest place that sells 
tobacco, get some P. A.—and fire up—if 
you’re keen and open-minded for smoke- 
action! Talk about treating yourself right— 
man, man, what there is stocked up in smoke- 
sport waiting for you will furnish a scuttle of 
material for that book you’ll declare you must 
write about ‘‘ The joys of a jimmy pipe packed 
with P. A.!”’ 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 
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(Conciuded from Page 68) 

the American Government and the Amer- 
ican people. One encounters that dif- 
ferentiation everywhere. Mr. Wilson 
started the fashion by distinguishing be- 
tween the rulers and peoples of the Central 
Powers, and Europeans have turned it 
against him. 

The masses over there were as bitterly 
disappointed in the peace treaties and the 
league as were we At first they laid 
the blame on the United States. Now they 
are coming round to the view that America 
sensed the faults and weaknesses before 
they did, and showed admirable judgment 
in holding aloof 

They have one rankling§ grievance 
against us, however, and that is exchange. 
The European watches his money hit the 
toboggan and go shooting down until a 
franc will hardly buy a shoe lace, and 
lire or kronen have about the value of ex- 
pired street-car transfers, and he cannot 
understand it. He blames it all on American 
bankers. To the machinations of per- 
fidious Wall Street Europe attributes most 
of its financial woes and high living costs. 
The economic laws automatically govern- 
ing exchange fluctuations seem entirely 
beyond their ken. When it comes to that, 
they are beyond the comprehension of many 
experienced bankers. Sometimes it does 
seem to the layman as though exchange 
defied the natural laws and the limit of 
possibilities 

Recent loans have especially antagonized 
the French, who persist in the notion that 
American bankers took advantage of thei 
helplessness. Else why should they have 
to pay eight per cent to America, when the 
best of the domestic issues bear only six? 

Many critics have laid the blame for the 
European mess at the doors of the tech- 
nical and financial advisers who worked 
out details for the diplomats in Paris, 
quoting the familiar adage that there are 
three kinds of fools—plain fools, darned 
fools and experts. But the onus is more 
widely distributed than that. Mistakes of 
ignorance were bound to occur in such a 
gigantic task, but the most serious mistakes 
were those of intentior 





Times of Greed and Violence 


When the smoke of battle cleared, Greed 
got her great chance. She had been 
frowned on during the war, had been com- 
pelled to lurk in the background while the 
peoples were uplifted by a spirit of sacri- 
fice; nobody would tolerate her known 
presence then 3ut when the statesmer 
sat down in Paris she started in to use her 
wiles. Sometimes robed and accoutered to 
resemble Justice, sometimes aspiring to the 
role of Altruism, occasionally disguised as 
Miss Mandate, she was much of the time 
the dominant factor of the peace confer 
ence. And since the treaty went into effect 
she has been steadily gaining strength ir 
the application of its terms 

It has always been soin every war. Men 
may go forth to fight and give their lives in 
the holiest of causes, but when the guns are 
hushed and the hour strikes for an account- 
ing, the camp followers and all the hosts of 
greed that infest business and polities rus} 
in to seize whatever their claws can reach 

To all those Americans who lent a sym- 
pathetic ear durir tne past two years to 
the champions of Bolshevism and direct 
action and overthrow by force the pitiable 
state of Europe to-day ought to be an eye 
opener. I am well persuaded that when 
masses of men start out to gain their ends 
by violence they fail of their purpose 
ninety-nine times in a hundred. Even 
when their object is the laudable one of 
ousting a vicious system those who make 
the sacrifices in the effort reap no real 
benefits. They merely topple one set of 
exploiters to install a worse, for violence is 
ever the rascal’s opportunity. 

This is not the preamble to an argument 
for pacifism or patient submission to estab- 
lished order. On the contrary, I am strong 
for the under dog’s struggle to get his share 
of what the earth offers, and am far from 
believing that he has yet realized it; but 
I cannot find where he has ever won his 
objective through violence and cannot 
believe that he ever will. Indeed, violence 
is precisely the chance Greed is looking for 
to cheat him out of his dues. 











In the competition of everyday peace- 
ful life the majority of men find their 
proper level. It is true that rascals often 
attain to affluence and temporary emi- 
nence, and able men employ their great 
talents for the exploitation of the weaker; 
but at least limits are placed on their ac- 
tivities by law and public opinion. Once 
violence gains sway, all restraints are re- 
moved and the ruthless, the scalawags and 
crooks have a free hand. Consider some of 
the flotsam cast up by the war, the up- 
heaval in Russia and the crime wave 

The only effective champion on which 
people of honest intent can rely is peaceful 
evolution. It is the greatest leveler of all. 
The blatant protagonists of anarchy and 
Bolshevism want to tear everything down 
to a common level, to reduce the successful 
to the plane of the failures, and impose 
arbitrary standards of condition. Whereir 
the lot of the average man would be im 
proved by this revolutionary redistribu- 
tion has always been a mystery to me, 
inasmuch as what he has now would prob- 
ably constitute the common level; and, of 
course, by the average man I mean the bulk 
of the population. Leaving that puzzle 
aside, I should like to draw the attention of 
those large numbers of honest, earnest 
people who lent strength to the movement 
by half-hearted moral support, through 
despair of any other remedy for the 
wrongs they smarted under—-I would like 
to draw their attention to what happened 
n Europe and Russia 


Seeds of Future Wars 


The old order there was outworn, illog- 
cal, absurd, vicious—and had to go. It 
was doomed before the war ever flamed 
Birth and wealth and greed had preyed on 
the peoples of Europe for centuries and 
seemed strongly perched, but in the peace 
of everyday life and competition new forces 
were gaining strength. Democracy wa 
lifting its head in autocracies where for- 
merly the very word spelled treason. New, 
vigorous blood was changing the com- 
plexion of the well-to-do classes and even 
the aristocracy; new ideas were taking 
root and threatening the overthrow of 
the moss-grown battlements of medieval 
thought 

And what has befallen? The old mon- 
archies are gone, but in the welter of ruin 
which was Europe no sane man would 
contend that the lot of the under dog has 
been bettered. His condition was never so 
hopeless. Any visitor from this side cannot 
spend a month on the Continent without 
thanking God every day of it that he lives 
in North America 

Even democracy has received a black 
eye since its banner ceased to be necessary 
for a rallying point. The forces of reaction 
are in the saddle again despite socialism’s 
loud to-do, and they have actually started 
in to revive the king business in places 
where very recently no kingling dared show 
his face. Nobody need be surprised to 
hear any day of the ex-Emperor C 
being summoned to the throne of Hungar 
Greece has recalled Constantine; and 
may expect Bavaria to follow suit with it 
royal house. 

Whatever path an investigator follows it 
Europe—whether it be the trail of the 
powers’ mighty schemes of aggrandize 
ment, their jockeying for advantage, the 
setting of one nation against another, the 
maneuvering to play both ends against the 
middle, or the efforts to grab anything they 
can get away with—it leads him back to 
the dire necessity of an effective league of 
nations. The prospect without a league i 
appalling, for the seeds of future wars have 
been sown broadcast in Europe since the 
armistice. 

To obtain a league with teeth, to which 
all the nations can affix their signatures i 
good faith, seems a superhuman under 
taking, when the terrific conflict of interest 
is considered. But it can be done, and the 
heartbreaking need of it should act as spur 
Time will shape the structure. 

As an American with some knowledge of 
Europe and an acquaintance with Euro- 
pean methods of diplomacy, I entertain a 
prayerful hope that when the United 
States does set out to get this league her 
representatives will be the ablest and most 
astute the country can produce. 
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read the @TD booklets on making 
scvew-thread repairs 
1,000,000 Farmers 
150,000 Manufacturers 
7H) 000 Motor truck owners 
30,000 Auto repair shop owners 
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5,000 Railway officials | 
} 8000 Mine owners 
000 Engineers | 
5,000 Ship and motor boat | 
| owners | 


10,000 Onl well owners 
5,000 Municipalities owning | 
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000 Lumber camp owners 
1.1000, 000 Amateur mechanics 
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Contractor's Construction Repair Book 


Whenahome-made bolt 
saved the water supply 


wis LSONSIN. winter — drifted 
roads —a windmill crippled 


by the storm. 


What should the farmer dor He 
needed only a new adjusting bolt, 
but the town was 12 miles away and 
his water system would be frozen 
tight before he could return. 

He made his own bolt, on the 
spot. 


Fortunately he owned a set of taps 
and dies (ascrew plate) given him for 
Christmas. Although he had never 
used them, in twenty minutes he had 
threaded a new bolt, thus replacing 
the broken part—the windmill was 
turning, and the water was flowing 
for the cattle. 


This incident ts an actual, typical 
example of emergencies arising every 
day—every one bearing directly on 
your daily safety and comfort. 


Whether you have a windmill or 
an automobile, or a house, or a mo- 
tor boat, or a shop full of machines 
—you need a G@FD Screw Plate. 
They are first aid to injured ma- 
chines, piping, and bolted con- 
struction of every type. Tools you'll 
use frequently, and as indispensable 
as a fire extinguisher in an emer- 
gency. 
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“Why doesn’t 
My PRINTING 
look like your 
Sample Book?” 


YAMPLE books of Warren’s Standard Printing 
\ Papers are carefully printed. We know the value 


of good printing, and buy no other kind. 


Sut the reason the Warren sample books often amaze 
a buyer of printing, by the beauty of their typography 
and press work, is simple and worth knowing. 

If we start out to prepare a sample of printing on 
Warren’s Lustro, for example, we know in advance 
one extremely valuable fact. 


We know we are going to print on Warren’s Lustro. 


You will never get the best printing results by laying 
out your dummy, making your engravings, and then 
ying, ‘Now, let’s see, what paper shall we use? 

Even if you select a Warren Standard Paper, you 
are still likely to fall short of perfection if the planning 
of your printing was done without this definite 
standard of printing quality in mind. 


How much farther away will you be from the best if 
you produce your printing upon a paper that has no 
knownstandardsof printingquality— where the printer 
himself cannot be sure, until his presses have started, 


just how creditable a job he is going to produce? 


To give you an idea of what a standard, unvarying 
printing surface means to a printer, we quote from a 
letter written by the head of a large printing house: 


We have run very largely on Warren's Lustro, 
od erintine troduced ut it has become more on 
and printing f auced uj 13 1aS Ot le 107re O 
. 
le iMiomalic, “et A (st what il 
i} J ae 
will do in tak j ready requirements, 


There, without flattery or meaningless praise, 1s the 
reason why Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are 
Better Papers and produce Better Printing. 


S. D. WARREN 


W: 
Ek spoke of Warren’s Lustro. It is a ge 
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them had continued to make 
amp his headquarters 
Out into the hills with pack-burdened 
went these two young searchers 
after the hidden wealth they believed la; 
awaiting them somewhere; and out in the 
hills they stayed, digging and prying and 
earching, until their supplies were gone 
and hunger and need drove them in. Ther 
to the mines and the underground 
; to make and save another stake 
lure of the hills had gripped 
never to release its clutch, and the 
st for the hidden gold buried out there in 
ll them a 


burros 


the big 


with a burr 
OU see, Wink, 

b y grow bigger and better 
stand stilland stagnate; or, again, they may 
vo backward. Now that’s where Indiana 
and Illinoy has acted different— Indiana 
has gone ahead, Illinoy has stagnated— ir 
the perduction of great men * 

The two prospectors sat in front of a 
little tunnel they were driving into the 
depths of a great mountain of black rock of 
lava formation in the silent vastness of the 
Mount Grant country. Down on the sage 
brush flat, a thousand feet below them, were 
two small, torn and dirty tents, set two or 
three hundred feet apart. One of them was 
the flimsy residence of Bunny Nash, the 
ot er the ragged domi ile of W ink Rossite r 
It was the middle of a hot September after 
noon, and they had come out of the tunnel 
to wait until the smoke from a double shot 
which they had placed and fired could 
clear away 

They were not the 


bare hills would consume 


ing fire all their live 


to come 


ar 


tates are like people 


or the 


two young men who 
had set out from the Comstock in 1869 or 
their first real prospecting trip. But little 
could be traced between these 
gnarled and twisted and weather 
beaten veterans of the desert hills and that 
pair of lithe, muscular, smoot h-faced young 
sters of a far-away day Forty years had 
passed they had started out to find 
their own mine; forty years of wandering 
and searching and striving and hoping and 
forty years of faith in their 
dreams that out there somewhere they 
would find the piers of the rainbow’s arch, 
a faith that was still firm and strong and 
unbroken within them 
Now Indiana,”’ went on Bunny, settling 
himself more comfortably in a 
of the rock against which he leaned 
Indiana has been perducin’ some mighty 
big men for the past twenty-five years and 
better. But who is the big man that Illinoy 
has perduced?”’ 
“Well, how 
manded Wink 
“Wink, if you ever put 


q estion to me 


resemblance 
two 


ince 


believing 


coneavity 
“now 


about Abe Lincoln?” de 
that brainless 
again I'll bust 
up this here pardnership of our’n and go it 
dang me if I don’t, Wink!” 

“But how about Abe Lincoln?” repeated 
Wink, 

His companion 
grils poke loudly 

hog-jowled, lunk-headed loor 

F told you a million t 
Lineoln don't belong to 
( he belongs to Indiana 
o much! Now take old Ben Harrison, 
w Wallace, old Bill English o 
| that 


lunatich | 


j 
alone, 


smokit g conter tedly 
spat noisily, snorted an- 
and 
You 
tell you, as I've 
ready, that Abe 


no more'n 


mes 


don't vou reckor smoke’ 


blowed out by now?” 
ldn’t wonder, Wink, if it ha 
it I'm keen to see if that last 
shot opened up that black streak any.” 

They found the smoke 
and the two old men crowded close to 
gether in the end of the little tunnel which 
they were driving into the hillside, and by 
the dim hy ht shed by their pieces of candles 
examined the fresh rock that had been torr 
away and shattered by the last blast 

‘By Wink, it’s openin’ up 
sure is openin’ up!” cried Bunny as he rar 
his candle back and forth in front of the 
vein of mineralized rock 

“IT should say it is openin’ up, 
returned Wink “Look at tl 
Bunny, look at this piece!” 

“Let's get a few chunks and take 
outside where the light is good so we can 
look ‘em over careful.” 

They went outside, carrying a 
handful of the new and there in the 
sunlight that was striking down full upon 
the western slope of their mountain they 
turning their specimens and 


cleared away 


George, 


‘em 


each 


rock, 


stood over 
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every angle, 
little sp yt of 
color, every hint of 
foreign value. How many times before, 
through the long stretch of years they had 
been roaming among these desolate hills, 
had they done this same thing! How many 
times before had their eyes sparkled and 


their pulses quickened just as their aged 


examining them from 
ing and studying every 


tiny glitter, ever 


eyes were sparkling now, and just as their 
How 


be lieved, just 


old pulses were quickening now! 
many times before had they 
as they were believing now, that at last 
they were beginning to undermine a pier of 
the rainbow’s arch! 
“Wink, it’s the stuff!” 


excitedly 


whispered Bunny 
‘T believe it is, Bunn 

itis!’’ And Wink Ross 

with eagerness 
They sat down on tl 

in silence over their find 

passed, then Bunny spoke: 
“wy 


‘ll you do, Wink, if we have hit 


Several minutes 


it big’ 
‘What d’ye mean, Bunny 
““Why, if we make a whale of a strike, of 
course. What're you goin’ to do with 4 
hare of the rhino?” 
“Just exactly what I’ve always 
tellin’ you, Bunny—-I'm goin’ back to old 
Illinoy, and I’m goin’ 
with me.” 
“Not mucl 
vu won't! 
you won't ti 
“Why no 
‘Why not? ’ don't 
of y ur Illinoy in ‘e 
‘Oh, you don’t And what’re 
goin’ to do with your half of the cush?”’ 
‘Me? Just what I've 
tellin’ you I’m goin to go back to old 
Virginia City and buy that old Callson 
mansion up on A Street, fix it up and live 
like a movin’ actor—that’s what 
I'm goin’ to do 
“But 
Indiana, 
state it is 
“Sure 


our 


been 


to take you along 


you won't, Wink, not 
Not by a derned long 


»>me back to no Illinoy!’ 


muen 
shot 


want none 


you 


} 
always been 


picture 


talkin’ old 


rip-snorter of a 


you're always about 


sayin’ what a 
Iam! Andit is arip-snorter of a 
state, you bet! And you know it, too, just 
as well as I do! But what’d I be wantin’ 
to go back there for with everybody dead 
or else growed up into uninterestin’ old 
dubs, and everything changed so much 
I wouldn’t know anybody or ? 
Right here in old Nevada I'll s 
Ap 


I guess you'll stay too! 


anything 
and 


o, sir; I'm goin’ back to old Illinoy 
just as soon as we clean up big—straight 
back to old Mattoon. That’s where I come 
from. My family didn’t amount to much 
in Mattoon in them days when I lived 
t and there was some families there 
had it in their heads that they was 
awful punkins. I just want to go 
back there and show them a few 
! I'll make ’em set up and ti 
you bet! Yes, Bunny, it’s 
me for old Illinoy if this proves to be a 
ee 


tr 
tri 


here, 
that 
some 
stiffs 
tricl 
notice, sir-ee, 
ke 
But dern it, Wink, how about me? We 
hookin’ it up so long together that I'd 
be kinder lonesomelike if you'd go and 
leave me 

‘Then come and go to Illinoy with me 
lots of room there.”’ 

‘No!’ 

' 


beer 


roared Bunny ‘I'll not go to 
aaa 

Why?” 

‘It’s no good, why! And I've 
heard enough about Illinoy durin’ the past 
forty years I’ve been hooked up with you 
without goin’ there. If I was goin’ to go 
to any place back there in that country I'd 
go to old Indiana, some state worth goin’ 
to; but I'm fixin’ to right in old 
Nevada where I be ong, and where you 
bel ny too!"’ , 
Stay and be damned then!" yelled 
Wink, hurling his handful of specimens to 
the ground and starting down the hill to 
ward his tent on the 

Illinoy don't 
you nohow!” 

‘Ya, ya jeered Bunny. 
you bobtailed Sucker!” 

Wink went on down the hill, walking 
rapidly, dodging in and out among the 
sagebrush with which it was thickly cov 
ered, and disappeared in his tent. After a 
moment or two Bunny dropped the rock 
he was holding and slowly made his way 
toward his own little hump of soiled canvas 


It was early in the afternoon yet, too early 


that’s 


stay 


sagebrush flat 


need no old skunks ike 


‘G'wan, 


pee 
va. 
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to prepare and eat his frugal evening meal 
of bacon, potatoes and coffee, and he sat 
down upon his roll of blankets, fished out 
a large, leather-bound book from beneath 
their folds and settled himself to read. The 
book he read from was a History of Indiana 
Wink Rossiter in his own tent lay dow? 
filled his pipe and began to smoke, staring 
gloomily at the great gray ocean of sage 
brush that spread out before him over the 
broad flat Anger and disgust and un- 
happiness looked out of his old and weary 
eyes. His partner’s words had roused his 
He would break 


wrath to the boiling point 
ip the partnership! He would do it now 
He would pack up to-night and go bac! 
over the range to another claim, fifty mile 
away —a claim he owned privately! Bunn; 
Nash was 


insulting 
] 


1 
unbearable—he was 
fellow’s 


becoming 
He would endure the 
irs no longer! Why had he 
long as this? He had been a fool! 

It was not the first time by many that he 
had been brought to this stage of revolt 
For forty years almost, from the very be 
ginnings of their association, indeed, he and 
Bunny had had their quarrels, their sepa 
rations, and always—their reconciliations 
this would be their last separa- 


stood | so 


That claim of his down there to the 
south fifty miles had been a most promising 
He would open it up a little more and 
sell it, and then he would go back to his old 
f he didn’t have as much 
th him as he had hoped to 
eturt ed 
mpossible! Wink did not 
that he had found him impossible a 
score of ‘ime nnumerable times, in fact 
now—this was the last 


home state, ever 


wealth to take w 


forget 


before this. But 
would ever be jeered at, hooted at 
insulted by that arrogant, proud 
up Hoosier! Early in their career as 
had discovered that they 
r, and whenever they 
to work a claim which they had 
staked off they had built themselves sepa 


rate cabins 


time he 
and 

stuck 
prospectors they 
could not live togethe 


started 


or erected separate tents. Cam 
period this arrangement was 
not satisfac when they could not work 
together on their claim; and then they had 
gone, each his own way, each locating and 
working a private claim, with several miles 

en them, neither of them venturing 
into the danger zone so long as they were 
angry with each other. But after a week or 
two they would in some manner come to 
gether, return to one of their joint claims, 


when even 
tory: 


bet we 


efforts again, and again to 
and and quarrel and argue 
and hate each other and love each other, and 
build their dream castles just as they had 
always been doing ever since they first 
started out to scour the hills for hidden 
gold and silver 

‘No more of him for me!"’ muttered 
Wink over and over as he lay in his little 
tent, smoking gloomily and staring out at 
the unruffled expanse of gray sagebrush 
‘“‘No more for me! I’m done!” At last 
he rose, knocked the ashes from his pipe 
and went out to prepare his supper. Glance 
ing over toward the other tent, he saw the 

|, slim form of his partner stooping over 

’ He, too, was making ready his 
evening meal 

‘Comin’ over for a spell after supper, 
Wink?” called Bunny as he straightened 
up, asmoking frying pan dropping from his 
right hand 

“No!” shouted Wink. 

setter come! I want to read you a 
chapter about all the big preachers that 
Indiana has perduced. I never happened 
to read that chapter before to-day.” 

No answer from Wink. 

sy golly, Wink, I actually believe we've 
hit somethin’ big up there! I never seen 
any more promisin’ rock than that is!” 

Again silence at the little tent to the west 

‘Maybe you'll get to go back to that 
grand and glorious old Sucker State 
quicker’n you expected to, Wink!”” There 
was sarcasm in Bunny’s voice now. 

No reply from Wink. 

“Got a reg’lar old woman’s grouch on, 
eh?” snarled Bunny. “Go to the devil 
then!’’ And he crawled into his little 
hump of canvas and sat down to eat his 
fried potatoes and bacon, and to drink his 
black and bitter coffee. That finished, he 
pitched his cooking utensils into a corner 
of the tent, filled his pipe and made himself 
comfortable for a long smoke 


there to 


fight 


work 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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Graton & Knight | 


Standardized Series 


Leather Belting 


Tanned by us for belting use 


What Kind of Belt Should 
You Use in a Machine Shop? 


What is most suitable on the the job, whatever it is. In this 
lathes, for example? Here where installation, 3" Heart Brand was 
heavy duty is demanded and loss _ the right belt for the drive. 
of power in transmission means Geaton & Knieht Belts are 


that the output of an expensive — candardized from the selection of 


machine and a well-paid workman the hide and through all the proc- 


is cut down, esses of manufacture. The leather 

The choice of belting for lathe — is chosen for the kind of belt it 
work in the machine shop depends = must make. This is possible only 
upon whether the work is light, because we operate our own tan- 


medium or heavy and whether or neries and always have quantities 


’ 


not there are special conditions, of hides from which to choose, 


such as the use of cutting fluid. This 1s important, for hides are as 


The answer to this belt question different as thumb-prints, 


or any other—is in the Graton Our engineers will be glad to 
& Knight Standardized Series. answer any question regarding the 
Practically every kind 4 and condi ; ’ belting for power trans- 
tion of power transmission has NiSSlO It is your privilege to 
been classified by G & K engineers ider them your belting experts 


and belts made that are right for rite to them. 


Bui 
i Bels 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MEG. CO., Worcester, Mass., | 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Belts and other Leather Products 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities 


ve Export Representatives: Belting and Leather Products Ass'n, loc., New York City 
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Somewhere in this land of great mothers and 
happy fathers there is a wonderful girl who 


1S looking forward to one day of days. 


On that magic day, when June comes over 
the hill to fill the world with JO} as old as 
time, a laughing queen will come home from 


school, to make the summer days fly by. 


Then, bright as a poppy, supple, strong 
and free, this charming girl in a 


THE WORLD 











N Qiiyboy 


In this car of personality and charm there 
lies the thrill that goes at a gallop with a 
thoroughbred horse. 

Give her a car which typifies pride of 
ownership — distinctive — economical — eas} 
to drive—a happy companion for the most 
delightful hours she will ever know. 


Give her three hours in the hills, and a 
stirring journey home in a motor car 


‘ ‘ 4 ° ° ° 
habit of red will know that happy /JORDAN\ ° dinner, and the whole family will 


hills are green. 


Give her a Jordan Playboy, strong, 


sinewy, light-footed, fleet and free. 











know there is life enough within 
the hour, and all the world is truly 
young. 


JORDAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Inc., C/veland, Ohio 
















(Continued from Page 74) 

“‘Gosh-a-mighty, what’d I do if we 
should happen to strike it rich, and 
Wink’d go headin’ off for Illinoy and leave 
me!"’ he muttered after he had been 
smoking for several minutes. “I simply 
couldn’t get along without Wink! He’s 
different from me— more cheerful-like, and 
sees things in a brighter light than I do, 
and he wouldn’t miss me like I’d miss him! 
Why, I wouldn’t know how to live without 
him! And he'll go, too—he’ll go straight 
to Illinoy if we ever do hit it! He’s sure 
stuck on old Illinoy, the old fool! By heav- 
ens, I hope we never do strike it, blast me 
if I don’t!”’ 

Along such lines of thought did his mind 
run until his pipe was smoked out. Then 
he refilled its black bowl and smoked 
again, now letting his mind loaf, devot- 
ing himself to nothing whatsoever except 
to watching the stars come breaking out 
through the velvet curtain of night, and to 
gazing at the disk of the yellow moon climb- 
ing up slowly over the treeless mountains. 
This was the old man’s hour of solemn wor- 
ship, and this his way of worship—watch- 
ing the falling of night and the bursting out 
of the stars and the climbing up into the 
heavens of the moon. Here in this solemn, 
awful silence of the night lay a portion of 
that mysterious lure of the desert that 
gripped him and held him. 

Just before he was ready to roll himself 
into his blankets he looked over toward his 
partner’s tent. He could see that Wink 
sat at the opening in the canvas pile, half 
hidden in the shadow, and by the light of 
the moon he saw two dark forms standing 
apart a little distance from the tent. 

“Did the burros come up, Wink?” he 
called. 

No reply came to his question. 

“Sore as a b’il!”’ he muttered as he 
crawled into his blankets. 

When he woke next morning a little after 
daylight and walked out into the open his 
first glance went to where he had seen his 
partner’s tent the night before. It was not 


there! 
“Well, I'll be derned!”’ he ejaculated. 
“Well, I certainly will be derned!”’ 


He walked hastily across the intervening 
two or three hundred feet that had lain 
between the two tents. There was the spot 
where it had stood, with the sagebrush cut 
away, and there were the black coals and 
ashes of the fire that had been kindled 
every day for the many days they had been 
camped there. He turned and looked to- 
ward the spring, a quarter of a mile distant, 
from which they had obtained their water 
supply. There were two or three scrubby 
cottonwoods growing there, and close to 
one of them he saw a burro standing. 

““Gone!"’ he exclaimed aloud. ‘“‘ Dug 
out! Tied up my jackass to the tree over 
there at the spring and beat it! Why, the 


dog-goned, ornery Illinoy scroot! The 
coyote! The rattlesnake! He never done 
this way before, and neither did I. We 


always told one another when we'd got 
tired of one another, and when we got 
ready to vamose we always said good-by. 
Dern him! This ain’t like Wink!” 

He was turning to go back to his own 
tent when his eye caught sight of a piece 
of paper lying on a stone, a smaller stone 
holding the white fragment down. He 
picked it up. It was a note from Wink. 
He read it over slowly: 


“Bunny Nash, sir: I'm done. I'm 
leevin’ you for keeps this time. I hav had 
enuf insuls from you. Yur a sower pill 
no man can take. WINK ROSSITER.” 


Bunny stared at the note a minute or 
two, then crumpled it up and threw it to 
the ground. 

“He's off his feed a little bit, that’s all,” 
he muttered. ‘‘Guess I'd better go up the 
hill and cover up that vein so nobody 
won’t happen to see it, and then I'll light 
out from here too. I'll go up north to that 
little prospect of mine by Black Ridge. 
Wink’ll be all right in a week or ten days.” 

He climbed the hill to the tunnel, went 
inside and worked there industriously for a 
half hour or so, carrying in and throwing a 
lot of waste stone up against the little ledge 
until every sign of the mineralized rock 
which their last blast had uncovered was 
hidden from sight. Then he took his pick 
and shovel and the half of their other tools, 
together with the half the powder which his 
fleeing partner had left behind him, and 
carried them down to his tent, where he 
packed them for taking away. That night 


found him several miles to the north of 





their claim, and two days later he was at 
work in a tunnel which he had started to 
drive into a mountainside ten years be- 
fore, and in which he had worked a half 
dozen times since, always alone and always 
half-heartedly—he had no faith in it, no 
interest; it was merely a place where he 
could pass the time until he and Wink 
could again dwell together in harmony and 
brotherly love. 

A week passed, and he became restless 
and uneasy. One day he packed all his 
belongings on his burro and traveled back 
south over his trail for twenty-five miles, 
and for two days moved slowly about on 
the ridge of a long range of hills, gazing off 
toward the south, in the direction from 
which he expected his partner to approach. 
He was not waiting for him to come there 
to join him—he knew he would have to go 
halfway to meet him. He would catch 
sight of him somewhere over yonder in the 
distance, moving aimlessly about as he 
himself was moving aimlessly about. Once 
he had sighted him, he would go down into 
the flat and start across it; and Wink, 
catching sight of him, would come forward, 
and they would meet, grin at each other, 
and then resume their old relations as if 
nothing had occurred between them. It 
had happened in that way many and many 
a time before. 

But there was no sign of his partner to 
be seen off there in the south, either on top 
of the distant range or down in the great 
sagebrush plain—there was no living thing 
in sight, turn his eyes where he would. On 
the third day he started back to his pros- 
pect at Black Ridge, lonesome, sad and 
angry. 

“Let him stay away if he wants to!” 
he yelled as he resumed his work in the 
semidarkness of the little tunnel. ‘“‘What 
do I care? I can get along without him!” 

He worked with furious haste, using all 
his old strength at breaking and prying 
and working out the pieces of rock from the 
tunnel’s wails--worked steadily for one 
hour, for two hours, talking to himself, 
muttering, cursing. Then he threw down 
his pick. 

“Maybe he might have got hurt some 
way,” he told himself. “I wonder if I 
a ought to go to look for him. No, 
by Jacks, | won’t! Wink’s too old and too 
cute a hillman to get caught in any kind of 
a hole or trap and get hurt in this country. 
It’s his hard-headedness, that’s what it is! 
Let him work it off! Let him stay out 
there, wherever he is, until he’s dog sick of 
himself and wants me, needs me! He'll 
come runnin’ after me pretty soon now!” 

Again he took up his work, but in a very 
little while he was again leaning against 
the wall communing with himself 

“Bunny Nash, you’ve simply got to 
have Wink!” he said aloud and with em- 
phasis. “Got to! Got to! Good gosh-a- 
mighty, what’d I ever do if Wink’d go 
way and leave me out here? I'd die—I'd 
die quicker’n scat! And he'll go, too, if we 
should happen to strike it big! He's 
always talked about goin’ back to old 
Illinoy! I don’t like the looks of that vein 
we left over there by Pony Spring. It’s 
too derned good! I’m goin’ to try to steer 
him away from it when we get together 
again. I'll tell him I worked it for a few 
days after he went away, and that the vein 
petered out. That’s the trick! I'll work 
it like that! 

“But he may strike it out there by him- 
self-——or I might find it some place or other! 
What then? He'll light out for Ilinoy! 
I can’t go back to that country wouldn’t 
dare to! It’s a long time since I done that, 
I know, but they’d get me—there’s always 


somebody remembers! I killed him— yes, 
and I'd do it over again!” 
For some moments his voice as he talked 


to himself had been lowered to a whisper, 
but now it suddenly leaped up to a shriek 

“I'd kill him again! The black-hearted 
scoundrel! A man’s only sister! Yes, I'd 
kill—I'd shoot him down like I'd shoot a 
coyote! I might get a jury that'd free me, 
and then I mightn’t—juries are tricky 
squads, I don’t want to take no chances. 
I’m too old to go to the pen, and I'm too 
old to want to be hung! I won’t go, that’s 
all there is to it—neither to Indiana or to 


Illinoy! If we should hit it big and Wink 
does go— why, I'll just stay on out here and 
die of lonesomeness—I’m nearly dead of it 
now!” 


Again he returned to his work with pick 
and shovel, gouging out and shoveling out 
the rock in the tunnel. He would stay 
there another week, or maybe ten days, 
then he would go and hunt up his partner. 
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One day he stooped and picked up a 
glittering piece of the rock he had been 
taking out of his prospect hole. He gasped 
as his old, experienced eyes ran over it. 
How many years had those old eyes been 
looking for just that kind of rock—rock of 
that color, of that stain, of that character! 
It was rotten quartz carrying free gold; 
gold in lumpy veins and knotty strings and 
little nuggets; 
threads and minute specks. 

“Struck it!”’ he whispered. ‘‘Oh, Lord, 
I’ve found it at last, and Wink ain’t here 
with me! Look at the yellow stuff!"’ 

He glanced over the ground at his feet. 
The queer-colored rock was scattered all 
about the mouth of the tunnel in small 
quantities. He had been carrying it out 
and throwing it away, paying no heed to 
what he was doing, for he had been work- 
ing there just to kill time. He lighted a 
candle and went in to the face of the drift 
where he had been working. It was there, 
too, that rotten quartz. 
was a big one. 

“Lousy with gold!” he chuckled 
“Gosh, what’ll old Wink say when I fetch 
him up here and show him this stuff? 
What'll the old Sucker 

He stopped suddenly in his mutterings; 
the piece of gold-bearing quartz he was 
holding fell from his hand, and he turned 
about and walked out of the tunnel. He 
sat down near its mouth. There, almost 
without moving a muscle, he remained for 
an hour, for two hours, for three, 
off toward the distant ranges to the south, 


somewhere behind which he knew his part- | 


ner wandered. Finally he rose, took his 
coat and spread it carefully out, and then 
began going over the ground inch by 
inch, picking up each piece of the stained 
quartz he could find, however tiny it might 
be. When he had worked the ground over 
a number of times and was satisfied that 
none of the gold-bearing rock was left 
there he folded up the coat, carried it in 
side and dumped its contents near the end 
of the tunnel. As he had done in the other 
tunnel near Pony Spring, he now covered 
up the last workings with a lot of waste 
He then carried out his tools and the few 
sticks of blasting powder he had left. 
Near the mouth of the tunnel, where he 
had first started to drive in, he set to work 
with hammer and drill. The rock was 
crumbly and soft there, and he made rapid 
progress, sinking as many holes in the hill 
side over the entry as he had sticks of 
powder. These he loaded as they were 
finished, connected them up with his fuses 


and set them off. He went away a short 
distance to await the blast. When it came 
and the cloud of smoke and dust had 


cleared away the mouth of the tunnel was 
no longer to be seen. A fresh pile of broken 
rock had taken its place. One passing that 
way and glancing at the spot would have 
said a slide or cave-in had occurred there 

He climbed up the hill and looked it 
over; went up a little higher and loosened 
a number of rocks and rolled them down 
into the depression. Then he went away 
from the place, first picking up and drop- 
ping into his pocket a small piece of the 
gold-veined quartz which he had laid to one 
side, 

That night he was camping several miles 
to the south of the wrecked tunnel, and all 
the next day he traveled as rapidly as he 
could, bearing always to the south. The 
second day, in the middle of the afternoon, 
he came out of a little gorge running down 
between two mighty hills and saw Wink 
Rossiter and his burro standing near a 
spring, the spring toward which he had 
bee n laying his course. 

‘*Lo, Wink, you old Sucker!”’ he yelled, 
switching his burro with the piece of limb 
he carried and quickening his own pace. 

“’Lo, Bunny, you 
Heosier!’’ shouted Wink in return. 
like you're dry!” 

“Dry as plaster, Wink! 
anyhow?” 

“Fine as a fiddle, Bunny! How’re you?’ 

“O. K. in every respeck! Gosh, this 
water tastes good! Well, Wink, did you 
strike anything?” 

“Didn't get the shadow 
nothin’. You?” 

“Not a color, not a color! 
head for from here?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t care! 
hole we left?”’ 

“That's no good, Wink. I pecked round 
in there for a couple of days after you left 
me, and that there little vein we uncovered 
just nacherally petered plumb out. No use 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Laugh at 
Acro Weather 


There are many reasons why the hands that wear 
Hansen Winter Gloves enjoy unusual warmth and 
comfort. 








First of all, come the linings. Take, for example, the 
imported lamb fur which lines the gloves shown op- 
posite. This choice, soft, dense fur relieves you of that 
extra bulk of the ordinary, native sheep lining. And 
your hand slips in, confident of comfort. Other types 
of lining — cozy wool fabric, knitted wool, a wide 
variety. 


Another reason for Hansen warmth is the way the 
linings are put in—exactly shaped and carefully fitted. 
You will realize the importance of this when you wear 
Hany BR Ft a Hansen and find that the lining is so cleverly built 
seemed ae with the glove, so close a part of it, that your fingers 
are free, active and supple. You are not conscious that 





Softest black Coltskin 
with Lamb Fur, Wool 
fabric or Knit linings 


also unlined 70 > 
{ ong hands come it s lined. 
well over wrist, keeping 


pulse snug and warm 


A Hansen helps you defy cold, too, because your pulse 
has protection. Ample thumb-length, finger-room and 
correct fastening insure easy wrist-play and keep your 
blood going. 


Hansen Dan Patch” 

mitten for zero weather 

ou will be surprised 4 4 

San. ani ont aoe And, when it comes to materials, design and workman- 

drive and manipulate 

with this Hansen ship, the name Hansen is all you need to know. It 

Dan Patch” motorin ” ‘ - , 

mitten. Also dengned means “distinction” with a “difference. 

in one-fhnger style with 

various linings 

Glove Book on Request —It describes and illustrates many 
types and designs for motoring, dress or ordinary wear. 


See your dealer and make your choice. 


O. C. HANSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
517-C Wright Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A Well Gloved 
Hand is a Mark 
of Distinction 


Hansen “Soft Cuff” 
Gauntlet for 
Motorists 


Made of finest coltskin, 
with imported lamb fur 
lining. The cuff, although 
soft, will not sag. 


In glove, one-finger and 
full mitten styles. Glove 
type comes also unlined 
Roomy fingers mean the 
comfort and health ot 
good circulation and in 
sure warmth. 
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representing an 
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(Continued from Page 77) 


us goin’ up there no more. How about that 
hole over by Emigrant Pass, the one we 
opened up four or five years ago? That 
looked kind of likely, didn’t it?” 

‘Guess that'll be all right, Bunny. And 
it'll be on our way back to Virginia, too. 
We ain’t good for more’n two months 
more, and then we'll have to go in for an- 
other stake. Camp here to-night, won’t 
we?” 

“Sure we will! I’m good and ready to 
camp, you bet! I been travelin’ like a 
Pony Express rider yesterday and to-day.” 


iv 


HE years had continued to pile up and 

pile up— another decade had passed since 
that day when Bunny Nash had blasted 
down his tunnel and hidden the evidence 
of his big strike at Black Ridge, and now 
again the old prospectors found them- 
selves in camp, the first camp of a new 
hegira, out on the sagebrush flat a few 
miles east of Six-Mile Cafion, with faces 
turned toward the distant Mount Grant 
country. And back in Virginia City, 
Burnes Skilling of the Climax Mill was 
still wondering how many more times he 
would watch Bunny Nash and Wink 
Rossiter start out on their search for the 
hidden gold of the hills. All that day he 
had been thinking about them. Not many 
more trips would they make—they were 
getting old. And Burnes Skilling worried 
not a little that night as he lay in his bed 
still thinking about the aged pair. They 
were too old to be out there, wandering 
about alone. If anything should happen 
to them, if they should be taken sick or 
meet with accidents—he fell asleep, envi- 
sioning them, aged and gray and bent, 
plodding here and there among the cold 
and cheerless hills. 

“Well, Wink, where do we head for on 
this jaunt?”’ demanded Bunny as they 
sat before their little fire of sagebrush 
limbs after eating their first meal on their 
new trip. They were in the best of humor 
and spirits that evening. Barring the little 
bit of friction in front of Hank Leconey’s 
grocery store, the day had been a most 
pleasant one—indeed it had been a perfect 
one for them. They were unusually friendly 
in their regard for each other, and each was 
secretly hoping that this good feeling would 
continue until they had established a per- 
manent camp and their individual tents 
had been set up. It was nice to keep to- 
gether in this way for a while; and, any- 
way, it was too much trouble to put up two 
tents every evening and pull two tents 
down and pack them every morning before 
setting out. 

“Oh, I don’t care, Bunny, where we head 
for,” returned Wink. “Any place over 
there in the Mount Grant country will do. 
We're just as liable to hit it one place as 
another. I don’t know but what we ought 
to take a look at the Black Ridge country 
on this trip, eh?” 

“No, Wink; I’d rather not go over 
there,” said Bunny quickly. “I don’t like 
that country—it’s toodry. Water is always 
hard to find over the sre, and this summer it’s 


| goin’ to be scarcer’n ever on account of the 


light snowfall last winter. Why can’t we 
go over and poke round in your neck of the 
woods—down there where you used to go 
sometimes alone?” 

“Not a bit of use of wastin’ our time 


there, Bunny, not a bit of use!” replied 
Wink with surprising promptness. “Now 


I'd say let’s take a look at that hole we 
was workin’ on some ten years ago and 
never went back to again—that one over 
there by Pony Spring. Remember it? We 
seen some good signs in there, didn’t we?” 

“But I worked that vein until it petered 
out, Wink. Don’t you remember I told 
you?” 

“Come to think of it, I guess you did. 
Well, any place then. One’s as good as an- 


other, isn’t it?” 


A score of times in the past six months 


they had discussed this question which 


they were now mulling over—where should 
they go on the next trip?— and again they 
must take it up and again thresh it out, as 
if it were brand new and never before 
proposed. 

“You're right, Wink—any place is just 
as good as another place,”’ agreed Bunny 
pleasantly. ‘‘That’s what makes the pros- 
pectin’ game so interestin’—no matter 
where you happen to be you’re li'ble to 
strike it big. Now if you had a broom-corn 
ranch in Illinoy, say, you wouldn’t expect 
to get much of anything off of it but broom 
corn, and you could figger pretty close how 
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much that would amount to. And if you 
had a spud farm in old Indiana you'd ex- 
pect spuds and not much of nothin’ else, 
and again you’d figger just about what 
spuds you’d raise. But in our trade—why, 
we might turn in and cultivate this here 
very ground we’re settin’ on and raise a 
million dollars in silver; or we might 
ramble out that way ten or fifteen miles 
and plow round a bit with a pick and 
shovel and dig up a million in gold. It’s 
excitin’ every minute. You still thinkin’ of 
goin’ back to old Illinoy if we strike it big?” 

“Oh, sure thing! You still plannin’ on 
gettin’ that old Callson mansion in Vir- 
ginia?”’ 

“T sure am!” 

“Yes, sir, I want to go back to Mattoon 
and show them stiffs there a few things. 
And I reckon we ought to be humpin’ our- 
selves and gettin’ the jack in our jeans, eh? 
Them stiffs’ll all be dyin’ off if I wait too 
long, and th: at old Callson house is fallin’ 
to pie ces fast.’ 

‘I'll fix it up. I won't give a dern for 
costs, you know. What d’ye say, then, that 
we go over through the Big Bull Moun- 
tains and prognosticate round there a few 
weeks?” 

“Suits me. As I said before, one place 
is as good as another when you're in a state 
like Nev vada, where there’s mineral every- 
where. 

They smoked another pipe, and then as 
their gathered sagebrush was all consumed, 
they rolled themselves up in their blankets, 
lay down side by side beneath the shelter 
tent they had propped up and slept as 
sound as two youngsters of twenty. Early 
the next morning they were up and away, 
their course laid for the snow-capped range 
they could see far away to the east, 
seventy-five or perhaps a hundred miles 
distant. 

A week later they had set up their two 
tents near the mouth of Cold Cafion and 
were at work in an old prospect hole which 
they had once started to open up there 
years before, but which they had abandoned 
to go searching for more promising ground. 
Now the appearance of the rock suited 
them, and there they stayed and worked. 
And that summer was but a repetition of 
many other summers they had spent far 
back in the depths of the silent hills 
picking and drilling and blasting and shov- 
eling. But the work went more slowly this 
summer than it had ever gone before. 
They accomplished less, their muscles tired 
more easily, they found their searching 
less interesting, marked by fewer thrills, 
and their tools were laid aside oftener now 
and their resting spells were numerous. 

Summer wore into fall, and still they 
stayed at the mouth of Cold Cafion, peck- 
ing away at the hard rock in the prospect 
hole, wondering if the tiny vein of mineral 
that showed in its walls would develop 
into something worth their while. They 
still had their daily quarrels and bickerings, 
their arguments and their disputes, and 
there would come periods of two and three 
days when they would not speak to each 
other. But on the whole it had been one 
of their most successful seasons in the hills, 
as regarded their relations one with another 

““Reckon we'll ever strike it, Wink?” 
asked Bunny one day as they lay stretched 
out in the sun on the hillside near their 
prospect. Their picks and shovels were 
beside them—they had not been using 
them for hours. 

“Why, of course, Bunny!” replied Wink 
promptly. ‘“‘ We're bound to find it! Every- 
body strikes it that sticks to it long enough! 
Not gettin’ cold feet, are you?” 

“Cold feet!’’ snorted Bunny. “Of course 
I ain’t gettin’ cold feet!’ A gleam of anger 
broke out in the old man’s steely gray 
eyes. Wink saw it and he spoke soothingly. 

“IT knowed you wasn’t, Bunny — of course 
not! But strike it? We’re certain sure to 
strike it if we keep on! Look at old Jank 
Moon! He prospected till he was past 
eighty —eighty-three, wasn’t he?—and then 
hit it big down there at Tuttown, and cashed 
in for two hundred thousand! And didn’t 
Jank cut some high old capers with his 
-_ durin’ the rest of his days? He sure 
did!”” 

“Oh, I guess we'll uncover it sooner or 
later, but what d’ye say we get a owjay 
board, Wink, and try a crack at that?” 

“A what?” 

“A owjay board.” 

“Oh, a owjay board! One of them 
things you ask questions of, eh?” 

“Yes. They say you can ask them any- 
thing you want to, and you'll get an answer. 
(Continued on Page 83) 
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(Continued from Page 80) 

Why, I’ve been told that lots of big men 
are usin’ ’em in their business right smart 
now’days, findin’ out how to run their 
business, and so forth. Now me and you 
could get one and ask it where would be the 
best place for us to go and prognosticate, 
coulk in’t we? What say? 

“Good little idee, Bunny. Where can 
we get one?”’ 

“Reno, I s’pose.”’ 

“T s’pose so. You can get everything 
in Reno.” 

“Well, what say, then, Wink, that you 
go over and get one, and some other things 
we’re needin’, and fetch ’em out?”’ 

“Me? Why not you, or why not both 
of us?” 

“TI can’t go—I got to stay here. That 
place on my foot where I stuck that pick in 
the other day is kinder bad—not doin’ 
well.” 

“Let's see that place, Bunny. You want 
to watch that. 

An old and much worn shoe was pulled 
off and a heavy woolen sock removed from 
a big and clumsy foot. There was a cruel 
wound on one side of the foot, with the 
flesh about it discolored to a greenish black. 

“That don’t look good to me, Bunny. 
Tell you what—I'd better light out for 
Reno to-morrow mornin’ first thing. It’ll 
take me two days to make the railroad, 
two days to come and go to Reno and two 
days to get back here from the railroad. 
That’ll bring me back next Tuesday. I can 
get the owjay board and them other things 
we've got to have, and I’ll get you a bottle 
of medicine for that sore foot. I don’t like 
the looks of it—it ain’t healin’ up proper.”’ 

‘All right, Wink, just as you say. But I 
don’t mind a little sore like that. I’ve had 
"em look worse than that—heaps worse.” 

The next morning Wink Rossiter started 
off on his two-day journey over the hills to 
the railroad station, driving his burro be 
fore him. Practically all of his personal 
belongings, with the exception of his tools, 
he took with him. But one little tent now 
stood on the hillside, and Bunny Nash sat 
in front of that, watching his partner off. 

“So long, Bunny!” Wink called as he 
moved down the hill. “‘ Watch that foot of 
yours! Better not use it very much! I'll 
see you Tuesday!” 

“So long!”’ returned Bunny. ‘‘ You want 
to keep an eye on yourself over there at 
Reno or somebody might steal you! Don’t 
forget that owjay board!”’ 

All that day the old man left behind 
tried to keep himself busied in the prospect 
hole. But he found he was unable to con- 
tinue at his work for any length of time—he 
must frequently sit down to rest. And more 
and more as the day wore through the 
injured foot pained him. 

That night he was wakened from his 
sleep by the agony that was pouring 
through the muscles of his foot, and there 
were sharp twinges of pain, too, farther up 
his limb now, in the ankle and calf and 
knee. He rose and lighted a candle. The 
discoloration had spread, and there was a 
swelling in the foot that had not been there 
before. 

“I'll start soakin’ it in a pail of b’ilin’ 
water in the mornin’,”’ he told himself as 
he returned to his blankets. 

But the hot water applications the next 
day did not appear to help it; they did not 
bring any great relief, and the swelling was 
creeping up from the foot into the leg. 

“Looks to me like it might be blood 
p’ison,”” he whispered several times as he 
sat regarding the injured foot. ‘Blood 
p’ison is mighty bad stuff. Four days after 
to-day before Wink’ll get back here too! 
Guess I’d better tote up all the water I got 
place for here from the spring to-day so 
I won’t have to go dry in case I get so I 

can’t walk.” 

Carrying the several pails of water up the 
hill from the spring in the cafion exhausted 
him, and he went to his blankets after the 
task was done in physical collapse. He was 
a sick old man—he was sick in every part 
of his body. 

The next day he did not go outside his 
tent because of the sickness and the pain 
that was now racking and tearing his whole 
system. 

“Three more days after to-day!” he 
kept muttering. ‘‘ Wish I’d cut some more 
of that sagebrush and piled it in close for 
fires. Seems like it’s growin’ colder. Why, 
dang me, if it doesn’t look like it’s comin’ 
on to snow!” He had dragged himself to 





the opening in the tent and thrown back 
the flap, and was kneeling there looking 
out. 








It was late October. He and Wink had 
planned to go down to lower altitudes the 
next week. No need to hurry though. If 
an early snowstorm should come, which 
wasn't probable, they could anticipate it, 
familiar as they were with weather signs, 
and move their camp down two or three 
thousand feet to the warmer flats. But 
here were evidences of a coming storm, and 
the old man was unable to pack up and 
move—he was a prisoner there on the bare 
mountainside, bound and helpless. And 
when he looked out on the morning of the 
fourth day of his partner’s absence he be- 
held a world all white, except where black 
crags and angular peaks thrust themselves 
up above cafion and gorge. 

“Gosh-a-mighty!”’ he whispered, his face 
contorted with the waves of awful pain 
that were pouring over him. “It’s come! 
And it’s still comin’ too! Wonder how 
deep it is on the level. Wink’ll be startin’ 
in from the station to-morrow mornin’, 
and it’ll be just like the old fool to pull 
right on up here ’cause he’f! think I ought 
to have that bottle of medicine, instead of 
campin’ down below somewhere until the 
mgr *s started to melt off! And if he does 

try to come on up he’s li’ble to get caught 
in 

A surge of pain caused him to sink back 
upon his blankets, gasping. 

‘It’s blood p’ison, all right!’’ he told 
himself after a long rest. “It’s got me 
got me bad! Wink would’ve been here to 
look after me and take care of me if I 
hadn’t sprung that damn owjay board sub- 
jeck! Owjay boards! Nobody but fools 
and children use 'em! I thought I'd play 
cute—thought I’d work the owjay board 
on Wink to show up that strike I made over 
at Black Ridge that time. I could've done 
it too—Wink’s so easylike. Now then 
I'll be des ad as a ham when he gets back, 
like as not—I sure can’t stand much more 
of this!” 

The snow continued to fall through the 
greater part of the day. Then the clouds 
blew away and a warm sun shone out. The 
great mantle of white that was covering 
the hills and choking the cafions would not 
last long—two days of clear weather and it 
would be gone. 

“Hope Wink gets tied up in Reno for a 
day or two,”” was the old man’s comment 
late that afternoon as he felt the warm rays 
of the sun beating down upon the side of 
his little tent. ‘‘ Dangerous for him to try 
to get up this high now, with all this snow 
piled up in the trails. If he'll only hold off 
for a day or two it'll be all right, but he 
might have an accident of some kind if he 
tries to come up to-morrow.” 

In the night he became delirious, return- 
ing to consciousness to find himself sitting 
up on his pile of blankets, talking to his 
partner, telling him of the mine he had dis- 
covered and then hidden, over at Black 
Ridge so many years ago. But Wink was 
not there where he imagined him to be 
sitting over yonder in the darkness in the 
farther corner of the tent. 

“Why, ain’t you over there, Wink?” he 
demanded, peering into the impenetrable 
gloom. “Didn't you hear me tellin’ you 
how I found that mine, and how 'I hid 
it, and how rich it was? Sure, you heard 
me, Wink! You're foolin’ with me, Wink, 
dog-gone you! Reckon you can locate it, 
can’t you, from my description? It’s a 
strike, Wink—it’s a whale of astrike! It'll 
fix you up in grand shape! I know I didn’t 
play fair, Wink, when I didn’t tell you 
about findin’ it, but I was afraid you'd go 
back to Illinoy and leave me out here 
alone—that’s why I didn't tell you. Wink! 
Say, Wink! Ain't you there?” 

There was no answer to his anguished 
call, and he dropped back upon his blan 
kets and drew them about him and fell to 
sobbing. And many times that dismal, 
horrible night did he come to his senses out 
of the spells of delirium that attacked him, 
each time to find himself conversing with 
his partner, and each time to discover that 
his partner was not there. 

“Got back safe and sound, eh, Wink? I 
knowed you would! Can’t get old-timers 
like me and you in any kind of trouble out 
in this country, eh? Know how to take 
care of ourselves! Brought the owjay 
board, did you? I was goin’ to tell you 
where the mine was, Wink, with the owjay 
board—thought I’d be able to save my 
face that way. Thought we'd get to 
workin’ with it and then I'd ask it where we 
ought to go and prospect. Then I’d make 
it say that we ought to go over to Black 
Ridge, and we'd pack up and go over there 
and prognosticate a while, and then I’d 
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run you onto the strike. I played crooked 
with you, Wink, I know; but I was afraid 
I'd lose you. Now you can go back to old 
Illinoy. I can’t go—they’d get me for 
somethin’ I done back there once—always 
somebody snoopin’ round. Fine state, old | 
Illinoy is. I been lyin’ to you all the time 
about it, Wink. Illinoy’s perduced more 
big men than old Indiana. Fact, Wink! I 
lied to you just because I was so dogged 
mean and low-down! I’m an ornery old 
skunk, Wink! Abe Lincoln, Ben Franklin, 
-atrick Henry, Tom Edison, U. S. Grant, 
Bill Shakspere, Tom Jefferson, Jenny 
Lind—they all come from old Ilinoy; and 
I could name lots more too! You never 
knowed about ’em, but I did! But I’m 
goin’ to square things, Wink. Hey, Wink! 
Oh, Wink! Ain’t you over there in the 
corner, Wink?” 

But there would be no answer come out 
of the darkness into which he peered. 

The next day, moaning ond shuddering 
with sickening pain, he slowly dragged him- 
self from his blankets to the other side of 
the tent, and after fumbling for a long 
while with one of the packages he had con- 
cealed there, managed to get out a sheet 
of paper and a pencil. He began writing 
a letter. Every movement he would make 
caused him to gasp, and every minute or 
two he would sink down in collapse. All 
day he labored over the brief note he was 
composing and the crude map he was draw- 
ing, for his mind was hazy and confused, 
and the delirious attacks would come upon 
him, when he would know not what he did 
or said, 

But at last, late in the day, the task 
was completed; and he laid the paper 
upon the little wooden box which he had 
been using for his writing table. From one 
of his pockets he drew a much-worn piece 
of stained quartz that sparkled and glit- 
tered with specks and flakes and tiny veins 
of pure gold, and laid it upon the paper. 
Then he dragged himself back to his 
blankets and pulled them up about him. 


Burnes Skilling, in Virginia City, had read 
the reports of the early blizzard that had 
swept over the central part of the state, 
and of the havoc it had wrought. A 
splinter of the great storm had struck into 
Virginia City, and the mountains there- 
abouts were now white with snow. The 
day before the coming of the storm he had 
gone to Reno, and there he had come upon 
old Wink Rossiter, who had told him where 
he and Bunny Nash were then located. 
They would be in the very center of the 
storm’s path, and Burnes Skilling was 
worrying about them. 

The snow was rapidly leaving the hills, 
and the flats were drying up, when he 
brought out his big car and started for the 
Mount Grant country. His worryiny; over 
the possible fate of the two old men had in- 
creased to that degree that he could no 
longer rest easy—he must travel over there 
and hunt them up and see if all was well 
with them. 

Skilling was familiar with every road 
and trail in that section of the state, and 
from Wink Rossiter’s description of the 
location of the claim he and his partner 
were then working near Cold Cafion he 
knew he could drive his car to within a few 
hundred rods of the spot. 

He found more snow as he climbed up 
into the higher altitudes, but not enough to 
stop his going. He came within sight of 
the angular hill at the cafion’s mouth, on 
the slopes of which he should find the two 
prospectors’ camp. His eyes began search- 
ing for signs of it over there—for a curl of 
smoke, for a glimpse of the two littl 
squat tents that ought to be standing 
there, for a sight of the two burros that 
should be wandering about in the sage- 
brush. 

‘Ah, there are the tents!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘But—there’s only one.”’ 

He ran his car a little farther, and then 
brought it to a stop—he was as close to the 
camp on the hillside as he could drive. As 
he stepped from the machine a low cry of 
dismay broke from his lips. He had caught 
sight of a crumpled black object lying in 
the snow a hundred feet up the slope. He 
ram to it and bent over it. Wink Rossiter 
lay there before him—dead. 

The body was resting against a small 
canvas-wrapped pack, On the ground, to 
one side of the dead man, lay a ouija board 
and on the board a fragment of coarse 
paper, a written note, held down by a small 


piece of black lustrous rock. Skilling | 


picked up the rock and the paper, glanced 
(Concluded on Page 86) 
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COAT LININGS 
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The Lining Chapter 
in the Tale of a Coat 


HE best that can be had 
in a lining is the least 
that should be accepted 


in the coat of a gentleman 
Smartly clad men value the 
refined aspect of a well-lined 
coat. They specify Granite 
Double End because of its 
unfailing correctness. 


Granite Double End is the 
standard of what a lining 
should be. Its performance is 
the criterion of what a lining 
should do. It has the looks of 
an alpaca, the weight of a 
serge, a special, exclusive con 
struction which invites the 
sternest tests and outlives the 
strongest garment. 


Clothiers gladly show Granite 
Double End in : the garmetits 
they offer. The color range is 
wide, including fancy stripes 
and a brand new check effect; 
solid colors and handsome 
two-tones; in various weaves 
and designs 


This Label in the Garment 
is your Surety— 


THE GUARANTE! 


This garment is lined with Granite 
Double End (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off ) mad 
y Lesher, Whitman & Cx n at 

hereby 
not perfectly whole during 
the garment, 
for a new lining without charge. 





guarantee that if ning 
he life of 
we will furnish material 
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At the Sign of A 
Ye Jolly Little Tailor Y 
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It’s all in the record 


The Ed. V. Price & Co. measuring 
blank is to physical proportions 
as the phonographic record is to 
sound reproduction—scientifically 
accurate. 


This is why we can guarantee 
satisfactory fit and style in tai- 
lored to individual measure 
clothes to any man, no matter 
where he lives. 
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QUALITY TAILORING 


is the tailoring of today. It marks an 
advance far beyond ordinary local tailor 
methods. 
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WA | This perfected anatomic system, backed 

U3 l by a great organization of highly skilled 
S SWI | tailors, insures the best possible tailoring 
results 
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at the lowest cost 
consistent with fine quality 


Clothes that inspire the question— 











Ask our local dealer nearest you to prove 
these statements to your satisfaction. A 


wonderful selection of fine woolens and 











extraordinary values are at your command. 


Copyright 1920 by ED. V. PRICE & CO., Van Buren and Market Streets, CHICAGO 
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NDUSTRIES using electrical 
energy save 80% annually 

in fuse maintenance costs by in- | 
stalling Economy Renewable i 
Fuses in the place of “one-time” HTT 
fuses. 


The famous. Economy “Drop 
Out” Renewal Link—the least 
expensive and the only portion 
of the fuse destroyed in operation Hy 
makes this saving possible. 1} 


Check up your fuse costs. 


For Sale by All Leading Electrica! Jobbers anne 


































and Dealers 


Economy Fuse & Mfg. Company 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


Also manufactured in Canada at Montreal I} | 


Economy Fuses were the first line using an Iti 
inexpensive bare renewal link for restoring 1] 
a blown fuse to its original efficiency to be aan 
Approved in All Capacities by the Under- 1} | 
writers’ Laboratories. 
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(Concltuded from Page 83) 
sharply at the stone and dropped it into 
his pocket. He then read the note: 


“Deer Bunny: I've had a time trying to 
get back and i gess I can’t make it. I’m all 
I fel in a hol and brok my leg and 
then something else went wrong inside of 
me soi can’t mak it up the hill. I ben yeling 
but you don’t heer, Bunny. I ain’t played 
fare with you. I found a big vane of silver 
ore ten yeers ago and I didn’t tel you cause 


i was afrade wed brake up. 
| 


“it was a whale of astrike i made, Bunny, 


| and i’m going to show you whare it is so 


you can open it up and make yor pile and 
buy that calsen place and fix it up and have 
a hot time. Heer is a peece of the ore. I 
ain’t been a good pardner, Bunny, or I'd 
told you and weed both be rich now. If i 
don’t get out of this alive, so long, Bunny. 
“WINK.” 


Below the note was a crudely drawn map 
with explanatory words scrawled here and 
there among the wavering lines. Burnes 
Skilling read it at a glance and understood 
it. He took the piece of black, lustrous 
rock from his pocket, looked at it critically, 
muttered “ Rich stuff!"’ and returned it to 
his pocket. He then straightened out the 
crumpled-up form of the dead man, threw 
a blanket over it and walked on up the 
hill to the little tent that stood up there. 

Pushing aside the flap, he looked in. He 
saw a gray face among a pile of tumbled 
blankets, and an old and bony hand resting 
on the faded cloth of the coverings. In the 
center of the tiny plot of ground which the 
tent sheltered stood a little wooden box on 
which lay a sheet of paper that was held 
down by a small stained piece of quartz. 
He jerked the paper from beneath the rock 
and read it hurriedly: 


“Deer Wink: Blood pizen got me. I’m 
dying I guess, so I’m writing to tell you 
what a mean lowdown trick I played you 
and to try to square myself as much as | 
can. I made a rich strike ten yeers ago 
over at black Ridge and hears a peace of 
the ore to proove it. I didn’t tell you about 
the strik because I was afraid you'd go back 


| to Illinois and leeve me out here by myself 





and I can’t go back to that country, so I 
didn’t tell you but hid it up. But hears a 
map that will locate the strike I made and 
you can cleen up big on it and go back to 
Illinois and show them stifs back ther a 
few things. Old Illinois is a grate state, 
Wink, and has pordused as many big men 
as old Indiana has. I reckon you can find 
the mine alright from this map hear. I 
been a lowdown skunk, Wink, and didn’t 
play it fair and square with you and I’m 
dam sorry too. Good-by, Wink. 
“BUNNY NASH.” 
Burnes Skilling picked up the piece of 
stained quartz, looked at it and dropped it 
into his pocket with the other piece of ore. 
For a moment he studied the map that was 
drawn on the sheet of paper below the 
letter. Then he went outside the little 
tent and sat down and gazed steadily at 
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the cold, bleak, desolate stretch of country 
that lay before him. He sat there a long 
while, and once he drew his hand across his 
eyes. 

“Poor old fellows!”’ he muttered. 
these years, and then—this!”’ 

At last he rose. He laid the two letters 
carefully together and tore them into tiny 
bits, tossing the pieces high into the air 
and watching the wind whirl them away 
in a hundred directions. Then he took the 
two pieces of rock from his pocket and 
threw them as far as he could throw them, 
one to the south, one to the north. 

“They found it—let the secret go with 
them!”’ he whispered. 

Then he set about getting the two bodies 
into his car. 


“All 


The cemetery at Virginia City, the 
ancient one, now no longer used, is a place 
sad and dreary and desolate. Once it was 
the burying ground for a city of thirty 
thousand people, who hurriedly placed their 
dead there, marked their sandy graves with 
wooden slabs or with little bits of rudely 
carved stones taken from the hills near 
by, and then, when the camp had failed, 
went away and forgot all they had left be- 
hind. To-day the wooden slabs are dry 
rotting and falling down, and the bits of 
stone have disappeared; the little fences 
that were built about many of the graves 
are tumbling to pieces; the heaped-up 
mounds of sand that were have been 
leveled by the gnawing winds from the 
mountains that blow day and night over 
the wretched place; sagebrush has sprung 
up on every foot of the ground and flour- 
ishes apace, growing to greater size and 
showing a deeper hue here where dead men 
lie than it does on more barren soil. 

By day the curious who go thither to 
poke about among the ruined graves may 
hear the ghostly tread of the jack rabbit 
on the velvety leaves of the sage, and all 
through the starlit, moonlit nights the 
coyotes gather in this spot deserted of liv- 
ing men to howl and whine and bark. On 
every side of this place of desolation rise 
up the great gray waste dumps of the 
worked-out mines—the mines that lured 
thither those who lie there now— over there 
the Chollar; over there the Monmouth; 
over there the President; over there the 
California; and down yonder, but a little 
distance, the Ophir, where Thomas Rossiter 
and Joseph Nash once worked—the gutted, 
dead Ophir, with the steam from the hot 
drifts and tunnels and stopes still pouring 
out of its abandoned shaft. A few trees 
planted more than half a century ago in the 
graveyard still strugglingly maintain their 
dwarfed and stunted existence, and be- 
neath one of these, if the curious wanderer 
cares to look, he will find a slab of blue- 
veined marble marking a double grave—a 
slab placed there by Burnes Skilling, the 
kindly souled, soft-hearted superintendent 
of the Climax Mill. And cut deep in the 
white stone the curious may read the words: 


BUNNY NASH AND WINK ROSSITER 
GONE. PROSPECTING 
IN THE GREAT BEYOND 
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Gold Mining in the Cripple Creek District of Colorado 
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Good Workmen Know Plumb Hammers 


HERE are differences in nail ham- 

mers. Differences that make it 
worth your while to consider carefully 
which hammer you will buy. 

The superiority of Plumb Hammers 
is due to sixty-five years of constant 
improvement, of scientific methods 
of an organization of skilled workmen 

all these have developed the 
differences in design you can see, and 
the differences in greater efficiency and 
more durability you can learn when 
you buy a Plumb Hammer. 

Plumb Hammers were submitted to 
carpenters, engineers, and other expert 


Nail Hammer, $2. 


workmen...these chaps really designed 
the Plumb...they are responsible for 
the larger striking face... the weight ina 
chunk right back of the face...the short 
split and extra curve of the claws that 
enable a leverage of eleven hundred 
pounds when you exert a pull of fifty 
pounds on the handle 

Workmen suggested the Hand Com 
fort Grip Handle that prevents hand 
cramp common with ordinary handles 

Each Plumb Hammer has a hand 
some, hand-forged, non-rust finish 
which preserves it from tarnishing 


Handles are handsomely mahoganized 


Sold by all hardware dealers throughout the world 


FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Factories, Philadelphia and St. Louis 


and t 


Jol annesOurg suo f’aulo 


Established 1856 


Hammers Hatchets 
Sledges and Axes 








PLUMB 


House Axe 


A most conven 
ient household tool 
A small Plumb Axe 
exactly like the | 
PI imb Axe ma 
the Plumt 
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The Proper Care 
of Childrens Hair 


How to Keep It Beautiful 







Healthy and Luxuriant 











4 h beauty of your child's hair depends upon Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an 
the re mE give it abundance of rich, creamy lather Chis should 
Shampooing it) properly tlways the most be rubbed in thoroughly and briskly with the 































portant thin finger tip © as to loosen the dandruff and 

It is the shampooing which brings out the real mall particles of dust and dirt that stick to the 
le ind lustre, natural wave ul color incl . ilp . 
rah their hair soft, fresh and luxuriant When you have done this. rinse the hair and Teach Your Boy to Shampoo 

When yvour child's hair is dry, dull and heavy calp thoroughly, using clear, fresh, warm water. His Hair Regularly 
lifes iff and gummy, and the strands clin Phen use another application of Mulsitied 
together, and it feels harsh and disayreeable to Fon wahers se adaliy esficieas tat wadbiinn |' may be hard to get a boy to shampoo his 
the touch, it is because the hair has not been the hair: but sometimes the third is necessar\ hair regularly, but it’s mighty important that 
hampoged properly You can easily tell, for when the hair is perfectly he does so. 

When the hair has been shampooed properh clean it will be sott and silky in the water, the His haat and scalp should he kept perfectly 
inal i thorough! loan, ot wall bee vl \ mooth trand will fall apart easily, Cal h separate hair clean to msure a healthy, vigorous sealp and “ 
ind bright, delivhtfully tresh looking, soft and silky Hoating alone in the water; and the entire mass fine, thick, heavy head of hair 

While children’s hair must have frequent and even while wet, will teel loose, thuffy and light = 
regular washing to keep it beautiful, it « mine to the touch and be so clean it will fairly squeak ys 
tand the harsh etlect of ordinary soay air when you pull it through your fingers. 4 
tree alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the scalp, = 
nakes the hair brittle and ruims it a. a 

Phat is why discriminating mothers use ee 
Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo Phis clea f » ee «' 
pure and entirely greasele product cannot po \ a | 
bly injure, and it doe not dry the sealp or oa 


make the hair brittle, no matter how often vou use it. _- 
- 
tf you want to ee how re ill In iuitiful you 


in make your child’s hair look, just 


Follow This Simple Method 


4 IRS wet the hair and sealp in clear, warm 
W.ltcT 
Then apply a littl Mulsitied Cocoanut Oi 





Get your boy in the habit of shampooing his 
hair regularly once each week A boy's hai 
heing short, it will only take a few minutes 
time. Simply moisten the hair with warm water, 
pour ona litthe Mulsified 
and rubit vigorously with 
the tips of the fingers 


Rinse the Hair Thoroughly 








FRHIS is very important \fter the tinal wash Phis will stimulate the ” WSs 

| ing the hair and scalp should be rinsed in scalp, make an abund {nm a \ 
it least two changes of good warm water and ance of rich,ereamy lather 
followed with a rinsing in cold water. When vou and cleanse the hair thor 
have rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as dry oughly. It takes only a 

is you can ind finish by rubbing it with a lew seconds to rinse it all ¢ 

rkish towel, shaking it and flufting it until it out when he ts through >: }) 
is dry Lhen eit a good brushing You will be surprised 183 

Miter a Mul thea ha npoo, Vou ill fincl thre how this regular weekly 2 = 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the hampooing with Mutsi =" 

ippearance of being much thicker and heavier hed will improve the ap A> 
than it i pearance of his hair; and : 

lf you want yvour child to always be remem vou will be teaching your “2 aa | 
bered tor its beautiful, well-kept hair, make it a boy a habit he will appre- I MULSIFIED ti 
rule to set acertam day each week flora Mul itied! erate in atter-lite, for a : (OCOANUT OILI | | 
Cocoanut Oil Sl poo Thi regular weekly luxuriant head of hair ts | SHAMPOO | 
hampooimy will keep the sealp solt) and the something every man Way nn caeasee | | 
hair fine and silky, bright, fresh looking and feels mighty proud of. KING osteo 
fluttv, wavy and easy to manage, and it will be WATKINS LS ses e'2 
noticed and admired by everyone. It a Warn comma] 

Shampoo, rubbing i in thoroughly all over the You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo MULSIFIED we a 
ilp and throughout the entire length, down to it any drug store or toilet goods counter \ 








“ ‘ l, d REG vw & PAT OFF 
the ends of the hau t-ounce bottle should last tor month COCOANUT OIL SHAMPOO 
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JOSH AND THE LOFTY MOUNTAIN 


and left Paret an income, as well as his 
house in Washington Square. As for 
Paret’s work, it has always seemed a sin- 
cere and capable copy of something good 
by someone else. Like his father and his 
grandfather, he imitates skillfully, and 
perhaps unconsciously. When the Dryad 
was new he still copied Rodin. Lately I no- 
tice something of the severe grace of Paul 
Manship in Paret’s figures. In 1911 he 
did a bronze statue of Roger Marlett Smith 
in football clothes which even Rogerthought 
was like something he’d seen in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 

“‘He made me twist myself all over the 
shop, y’know, and wriggle my leg out like 
that, and it was a beastly bore standing 
still too. And it looks like something - , 

“You dear idiot!” said Ursula cheer- 
fully. “‘He’s made you stand like the man 
who’s kicking the other man in that per- 
fectly huge group by Mr. Barnard. The 
Two Natures Struggling, isn’t it, doctor?” 

She was right. I nodded. 

Roger jammed his hands into his pockets 
and said: ‘‘ Of course I don’t know a bloom- 
ing thing about this sort of thing, but I'll 
bet Josh Howe could do quite as well 
better.” 

Ursula drawled: ‘‘ You’ve been talking 
about your Josh Howe for ages. I do wish 
you'd bring him down from Saint Andrew’s 
and show him off. I don’t think anyone 
can be as ugly as you say he is. Roger says 
he’s so ugly he won't have his photograp h 
taken, doctor. Oh, where are you going in 
Europe?” 

‘“*Vienna,”’ I said. 

“They've such nice coffee there,” 
reflected, nibbling a tea cake. 

Roger had brought her to call by way of 
thanks for my wife’s Christmas gift. The 
big boy observed that the Viennese made 
good cakes and that he liked Vienna much 
better than Paris. 

“But Josh Howe's simply crazy to get 
to Paris, and his people won't take him 
abroad, because his mother got what- 
d’you-call-it poisoning in England once. 
He didn’t want to come back to school this 
year at all. Wants to go abroad and study 
sculpturing—if that's the right word.” 

“It probably isn’t,” said Ursula, “and 
he must be very silly. He’s younger than 
Then he can't go abroad 


Ursula 


you, isn’t he? 
alone. It wouldn’t be respectable. And 
we've been here so long that Doctor 


Henry’s bored to tears. Come on, darling. 
Good-by, doctor. I do hope the ocean’ll 
keep still. You get seasick, I know.” 

The ocean began to sicken me promptly. 
I spent New Year’s Day of 1912 in my 
berth, and three days more. Then the 
ocean behaved better. I rambled about the 
Wilhelm II with another doctor, and when 
we neared England the liner raced to make 
up time. The vibration interested my ac- 
quaintance, who understood engines. It was 
he who proposed that we e xplore the intes- 
tines of the ship. Soa trim German steward 
guided us on a trip that proved wearisome 
to me while it fascinated my companion. 
When he asked to be taken down the ladder 
into the stokehold I declined and stood on 
a grating to watch his descent into the glow 
of the doors, where a line of men gleamed 
with sweat and shoveled coal steadily. 

While I stood noting these figures of toil 
there was a shift. Other burly men came 
talking down the ladder past me and re- 
placed the gang on duty. The stokers 
tossed away their shovels and began to 
climb wearily up toward rest. I moved 
aside from the head of the ladder and 
comfortably pitied them. Several spoke in 
French or English as they lurched by me, 
huddling on shirts over their hot chests. 
A few glanced at me absently or resent- 
fully. The last stoker was too tired to look 
at anything. He tumbled to the grating 
and sat there, rubbing the sleeve of a filthy 
shirt on his dark face. Then he pulled the 
shirt over his sleek, tanned shoulders and 
began to roll a cigarette in his big, un- 
steady hands. The lower glow showed me 
his curious ears. I knew him directly. 

“I’m goin’ to Paris,” Josh, said simply. 
“It’s time I got to work. Mamma can’t see 
it. She thinks I’m clever, y’know, and 
ought to go to college. Waste of time. 
I’m nearly eighteen. And she doesn’t 
like Paris. I keep telling her that the 
French know four times as much about 
marble as we do. And a fellow has to learn 
marble.” 
“What does your father say?” 





(Continued from Page 9) 


“Whatever she says. Oh, they'll come 
round all right when they know I’m there! 
They’re good scouts, and yqu can't expect 
‘em to understand about my work, sir. 
Dad used to be a plumber, and mamma 
isn’t interested in art.”’ The cigarette lit up 
his jolly grin. 

“Allright, son,’’ I said. “So far, so good. 
You'll be paid enough at Bremen to get you 
to Paris. Then what’il you live on or how’ll 
you pay for lessons? And your dad may be 
sore for a while.” 

“T’m an only child,” said the artist, 
“and, anyhow, I’ve got a build like the 
Michelangelo David. A good model gets 
paid something. Wash down studio floors 
if I have to—no, you won't give me a check 
either.” 

“T’ll give you two five-hundred-franc 
notes,”’ I snapped, ‘‘and you'll promise me 
to cable your dad. You've worked your 
passage over and that’s enough idiocy. Do 
as I say! You're not the first artistic tem- 
perament on a rampage that I’ve had deal- 
ings with. You take these notes or I'll wire 
the American consul to have you held in 
Bremen and put on the first steamer back 
to New York!” 

He waved me good-by through a port- 
hole when I left the liner at Boulogne. 
Outside his ‘specialty he was a guileless 


creature. Someone picked his pocket on 
the way to Paris, and until Howe cabled a 


deposit to a Paris bank Josh really did pose 
in an American sculptor’s studio. He was 
posed as a faun or some other legendary 
brute. Mrs. Howe bought the statue when 
she reached Paris, and broke it up with a 
hammer borrowed from the commission- 
aire of the Hotel Meurice. She told me this 
when I dined with her and her son on my 
way back from Vienna. 

“As if I was going to have folks over the 
whole world lookin’ at Josh with no clothes 
but a towel on!” 

“It was a rotten statue,’’ said Josh. 
“That fellow’s just about good enough to 
make monuments for dad.” 

Mrs. Howe scolded him for criticizing his 
father’s factory, patting his hand all the 
time. 

“‘An’ that reminds me your papa’s just 
got a new model made by a boy from Chi 
cago named Grady. It’s for babies’ graves. 
A little child with a rose in its lap. Real 
cute, it is, and there’s lots of orders for it 
come in already.” 

I shivered. Josh gave a horrible grunt, 
and emerald sparks shone in his eyes. 
thought that he was about to howl his 
objection, but he only said: ‘All right, 
mamma. You know where you and dad’ll 
go when you die.” 

I was allowed to take him to a theater 
after dinner, and the big fellow mourned 
aloud crossing the Place Vendéme. 

“‘Dad’s an old peach. He don’t know 
a decent figure from an egg. I think the 
Howe Memorial Corporation has spilled 
more junk all over the United States than 
you could blow up with a million tons of 
dynamite. It’s awful! I showed him Ro- 
din’s Age of Bronze in the Metropolitan, 
and told him it was a great statue, and all 
he said was that it wouldn't do for a ceme- 
tery unless you put some duds on it. 

“Y’see, he made a lot of money bein’ a 
plumber in Chicago, and came down to 
Crispville to hunt a farm, and then he 
found that old man Timberskilver that 
made gravestones wanted to sell his busi- 
ness, so dad bought it and—what’s the 
use? He’s all kinds of a good scout. And 
mother was a cook. Say, she’s a damsite 
more of an artist than a lot of these pie- 
faced hyenas over here that hang round 
and gas about tendencies and realism and 
the rest of it. She can cook! I wonder if 
Roger Marlett Smith’s mother could cook. 
Roger’s a good scout, too. His father col- 
lects, don’t he? What sort of stuff? Roger 
don’t know any more about art than dad 
does.”” He stopped to light another ciga- 
rette, and reflected. “‘I hate hearin’ people 
that don’t know about it, talkin’ art. And 
that’s what you have to listen to over here. 
It’s all talk. I bet there’s ten thousand 
Americans studyin’ in Paris right how, and 
there ain’t a thousand of 'em that are worth 
a tin tack—oh, say, remember that Apollo 
Belvedere fellow I jumped back at Watch 
Hill? Well, mother and I were havin’ tea 
at Colombin’s yesterday, and he was there 
with some women, and it seems his name's 
Rollin Paret. I hate his statues—stolen, 
mostly. But ain’t he a looker?” 


handsome,” I said. “Did he 


“Very 

know you? 

‘Think he did. He looked at me a while, 
and I looked at him. I'd like to doa bust of 
him. Say, the Marlett Smiths know him. 
He did a figure of Roger. I thought all the 
artists in New York lived in a hole in the 
wall, and weren't allowed in good hotels 
even.” 

I explained. ‘‘That’s nonsense. But 
Paret’s very popular. He has money and he 
seems to be a good sort. He goes about a 
great deal. The ladies like him.” 

“They would,’ said Josh, and sighed 
“T guess I wouldn't like New York.” 

“You should come and see Roger Mar 
lett Smith though. You'd like his father, 
and his sister’s a nice kid. She’s very 
pretty. She has orange hair and brown 
eyes, and she’s cool as a cucumber. 

“T’ve seen her picture. Come on, 
We're late. It’s after nine.” 

He stayed in Paris until March of 1913. 
Then I heard from Roger Marlett Smith 
that Josh had started around the world, 
being anxious to observe the arts of Egypt, 
India and China. He shipped his mother 
home. Roger duly called on her as she 
passed through New York, and said loy- 
ally that she seemed a nice sort of woman. 

“*He means that she’s frightfully com- 
mon,” said Ursula, ‘‘and Rollin Paret saw 
her in Paris, and says she’s exactly like a 
lady elephant. Rollin seems awfully upset 
about her. And then I told him that Josh 
is Roger's dearest friend, and he dropped 
his eyeglass. Dad, I think your friend 
’aret’s a fearful snob.” 

Marlett Smith looked up from an etch- 
ing, and murmured, “There isn’t any snob 
as snobbish as a successful artist —espe- 
cially if he’s a second-rate artist, and 
Paret is second-rate.” 

I remembered this judgment in 1915 
when Josh Howe’s Javanese Dancer was 
shown at the Ravel Galleries. There was 
an exhibition of figures by several sculptors, 
and the stiff, grinning bronze of Josh's 
dancing girl seemed to draw people to its 
corner. Paret had four pages of comment 
on the show, but did not mention Josh or 
his work at all. Still, the banker, Frederic 
Farquhar, bought the Javanese Dancer. 
The other art reviews and papers spoke 
handsomely of it, and Roger Marlett Smith 
told me that Josh was plagued by letters in- 
viting him to make more dancing girls. I 
hoped that Josh would appear in New 
York, but he stayed in Crispville, Illinois, 
working. I saw him for a moment in 1918, 
when his division was about 


Sir. 


by a fragment of shell. It was in the sum- 
mer of 1919 that he arrived in my consult 
ing room, dressed as a civilian and full of 
trouble. 

“I’m goin’ down to this place on Long 
Island where the Marlett Smiths hang out, 
and I’m scared silly. What’ll I do when | 
get there?” 

“Go swimming with Roger and Ursula, 
and play bridge after dinner.” 

“Yes, but what'll I do? I can’t talk to 
women. I'm scared of this girl, and I hate 
society!’ His damaged ear almost waved 
as he said this. 

I snapped: ‘Don’t be silly! 
lett Smiths are human beings. 
talk about your ears probably, but that'll 
just be to see what will happen. And the 
old gentleman will talk art and Roger’ll 
talk baseball. What are you afraid of?”’ 

He twisted in his chair, rubbed his nose 
and babbled: ‘‘I’m afraid of fallin’ in love 
with this dam Ursula. I’ve seen her pic- 
tures. She's the sort of woman I happen to 
like—the sort of looks. She’s skinny and 
has light hair, and if I fall in love with.her 
it'll be awful! I can’t eat when I'’min love.” 

“You're going at it in the right spirit,’ 
I snorted. ‘You're afraid you'll fall in 
love. You probably will, and it'll serve you 
right. When are you going down there?” 

““’Safternoon.” 

“T’m going down to-morrow. 
next door to the Marlett Smiths, 
see you.” 

“Tt’s going to be awful,”’ he mourned, 
and picked up his hat, a fine affair girt with 
the colors of the Saint Andrew’s School 
football team 

His whole dress was smart. Seen from 
the rear, Josh was a most imposing male 
I watched him retreat along Fifty-fifth 
Street, and speculated as to Ursula’s calm 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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(Continued from Page 89) 

habit of talking personalities constantly. It 
was quite likely that she would discuss his 
face with Josh. She had often commiser- 
ated me on my nose. 

My son Alan drove me up from the sta- 
tion on Saturday evening and reported 
Josh a great success with Marlett Smith; 


| also that we were asked to dine with the 


Marlett Smiths. We did, and I saw Josh on 
good behavior for the first time. He sat 
solemnly talking to Marlett Smith about 
the statues of Bourdelle and Epstein. His 
hair was brushed smooth. His waistcoat 
fitted him suavely, and he somehow main- 
tained a pale grin that kept his ears in 
order. Of this Ursula complained in the 
picture gallery after dinner. 

“T was promised a person who wiggled 
his ears and made faces, and he doesn’t, 
and I’m disgusted. I thought he was going 
to frighten me half to death, and he’s as 
tame as a clam. And Roger assured me 
he used ghastly grammar, and he doesn’t. 
I’m disappointed. Where's that satyr 
Roger said he looked like? There! Now 
that would be worth while!”’ 

She drummed on the glass over the 
black-and-orange bowl. She was wearing a 
frock of orange gauze that matched her 
hair, and she looked queerly beautiful, 
sulking, as she stared off at Marlett Smith, 
who was showing Josh a new Goya at the 
end of the long, vaulted room. 

“You're a spoiled baby,” I said. 

“* Howe doesn’t show any signs of spoiling 
me. He won’t come near me. I’ve smiled 
at him until my mouth hurts, and he runs 
away. Watch him! Oh, Captain Howe!”’ 

His ears vibrated, but he didn’t turn 
from the green-and-tan oblong of the Span- 
ish picture. 

“You see? I’m going to shriek now. 
Captain Howe!” 

Josh had to turn. He came strolling 
down the aisle between the cases of pot- 
tery and stopped near her. Ursula beamed 
at him. Then she took a breath, and said, 
“*Roger’s always insisted that you look like 
this satyr here on the bowl.” 

He bent and looked at the little ribald 
figure. Then his scowl came. Both ears 
twitched. He grunted, grinned, and said 
“Ain't that hell?” and immediately 
flushed so that the brown of his ears turned 
scarlet. 

“Oh!” said Ursula. “Oh, do it again!” 

“Huh?” 

“Make them wiggle! Oh, Doctor Henry, 
how does he do it? Do it again, Josh! I 
never saw anything so lovely!” 

Josh gulped. Then he stood solemnly 


| wriggling his ears for the girl, who pressed 


her frail hands together, rapt and de- 
lighted. She sighed, “It’s too perfect, 
Josh! It’s an art! Mine simply won’t move 
at all! Did you learn, or is it natural?” 

“I take after dad,” said Josh. 

“Heredity’s wonderful,” Ursula pon- 
dered. “Father's so useless. He can’t even 
blow smoke rings. He doesn’t know any- 
thing but art. Let's go play pool.” 

“Don’t know how,” Josh growled. 

“How absurd~a man twenty-six years 
old who can’t play pool! Come and I'll 
teach you.” 

With entire deliberation, Ursula put her 
hand on his arm and led him off. As they 
went she chattered. She chattered at him 
next day, in swimming. On Monday she 
drove him to the train in her car, and I 
watched her chatter as we stood on the 
—— Josh looked woeful and tired as 
1e sank into my seat in the smoker. 

“I couldn’t eat any breakfast,” he said. 

“I thought you were going to stay there 


| all week, Josh.” 


“Couldn't. I’m goin’ home.” 
“But you said you'd taken a studio and 


| were going to work here all summer!” 


“lL ain't. If I stay here I'll come fooling 
after this girl.” 

I demanded: ‘Why shouldn’t you? 
Roger's fond of you. His father likes you 
immensely, and ——+-”’ 

Josh took the cigarette from his mouth 
and twisted it into pieces. He said: “ You 


| think I don’t know who the Marlett 


Smiths are? I’m not goin’ ta have that 
girl stand me on my head and make a holy 


| show of me! And I told her dad used to be 
| a plumber and mother was a cook, last 


night. That’s one thing I did learn in 
Paris! I knew that kid from Marseilles that 
the Duchesse de What’s-Its-Name took up 


| because they were talkin’ about him. He 


| thought she’d. marry him, and then when 


people started talkin’ about somebody else 


| she dropped him. I’m a novelty. There 





| isn’t a woman living that wouldn’t like to 
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think she had an artist nutty over her. 
Even mamma was kind of flattered when 
a thug that makes gravestones for dad got 
foolish and told people she was good- 
lookin’.” 

“You're talking as though Ursula was a 
cheap flirt,” I said. 

“She don’t have to flirt! She simply 
reached right out and got me. You saw 
her do it!” 

““She’s known all about you for years,” 
I declared, ‘“‘and she doesn’t care a rap 
about your being an artist. She’s been ex- 
posed to artists for ages. Rollin Paret 
danced after her for a year, and a lot more 
of them. She doesn’t know any more 
about art than Roger does—or your 
mother. She can’t remember which one of 
her father’s paintings is which. You make 
me tired. You’re a snob, Josh.” 

In spite of this lecture and some sequels, 
he fled to Crispville, Illinois, and stayed 
there. He was humble— outside his pride in 
work. New York didn’t amuse him. I ex- 
pected that he would return in September 
when Ravel, the art dealer, began to ad- 
vertise a show of his sculptures. The sec- 
ond week of October would be given up to 
the art of Joshua Howe. One of Ravel’s 
florid announcements appeared in the rear 
pages of the Dryad. I wondered whether 
Rollin Paret really remembered the small 
boy who had broken his nose. I wondered 
with more concern on the Monday when 
the Ravel Galleries opened Josh’s show of 
some twenty figures and I saw Paret walk- 
ing slowly down a side of the mauve room 
where the bronzes were displayed on ped- 
estals painted gray. He walked with his 
wealthy wife and her daughter by her first 
husband. People noticed him. Later I 
asked the little French-Swiss dealer what 
Paret would say in his review. 

“*Oh, he will say it is all very bad, and an 
imitation of Bourdelle, per’aps. But that 
will not so much matter,” said Ravel. 
“Apres tout, it is the young people who 
have what you call the say-so now. Paret? 
He is all over! Some nize rich old ladies 
will ask what he thinks. Art does not 
stand still. And ten figures are sold al- 
ready, and this is the first day. Succés fou, 
docteur! Ah, yes, madame x 

He bounced off to explain that Josh’s 
head of Roger Marlett Smith was not for 
sale. The lady in ocher velvet looked an- 
noyed. I fancy that Roger’s clean, stolid 
comeliness was the only bit of the show 
that pleased her, for Josh had neglected to 
supply sweet-faced girls and pretty naked 
babies. But I liked reality mixed with im- 
agination better than lush sweetness. I 
heard the inevitable assertion that some- 
thing Russian, Czech or German was much 
better. But the show was a success, as 
Ravel had told me. It was even mentioned 
on the editorial page of a morning paper on 
Tuesday, and on Wednesday I met Marlett 
Smith in a bad temper. 

“I wanted that negro soldier of Josh’s, 
and Freddy Farquhar got it. But this is 
nice, Henry. The boy’s hit straight. But I 
wish he’d come East.”’ 

“He doesn’t like New York.” 

Marlett Smith swung his stick and 
pulled me into a doorway. 

“That’s not the point. The point is, I 
can’t do anything with Ursula. He hardly 
answers her notes—sends her a couple of 
lines on a post card or a sketch of one of his 
father’s gravestones. And girls are so 
beastly frank nowadays! She’s told every- 
one except the cook that she’s in love, and 
she won't go see his work because she says 
she thinks it’s frightful. She’s trying to 
make Roger take her out to Illinois. I wish 
the boy would come East.” 

I walked to his house with him, atid 
talked to Ursula for one minute before she 
took the conversation away from me. 

“I want you to write that imbecile to 
come back here! I never saw such a snob! 
I suppose he thinks I'll interfere with his 
rotten statues. That’s what some women 
do to their husbands’ work, of course, but I 
don’t see why he should think I’m that 
sort. Andheisn’tugly! He’sjust unusual.” 

By shouting I managed to get in, “‘ You’ve 
only seen him once—for two days!” 

“Of all—haven’t I been hearing about 
him for ten years? I’ve read most of his 
letters to Roger. I’m twenty-four, and I’ve 
been in love at least ten times. I don’t want 
to take him away from his work or trot him 
to the opera. I want to see that his clothes 
are pressed and watch his ears wiggle — 
and we both hate hot milk in coffee.” 

She shiked on, coiled in a chair, let me 
talk for a while, and then exploded with, 
(Concluded on Page 94) 
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(Conctuded from Page 92) 
| “Oh, nonsense! I know he’s in love with me 
| or he wouldn’t stay out there! All artists 


are conceited. He’s frightfully conceited. 
He’s not vain like Rollin Paret, but that’s 
because he isn’t that mushy sort of pretty 
poster that Paret is. If Josh wasn’t afraid 
of me he’d be here lapping up all this talk 


about him. Tell him to come on here, of” 


he’ll wake up some morning and find me 
hammering on his front door. Yes, I know 
I’m being vulgar, father—and now I’m 
going to cry. Get out of here, both of you!” 

Marlett Smith took me down to the hall 


and made his statement of position. 


He said: “I can understand the boy’s 
feeling perfectly, but it won’t do. He might 
as well cave in. And he has money, so they 


| won't have to live in Crispville, Lllinois. 


They can go anywhere. It’ll be very nice to 


| have someone in the family who appreciates 


things when I’m gone, too. You’d better 
write him, doctor. 

Josh did not answer my letter, or a sec- 
ond more vicious one. I worried consider- 
ably, and thought of writing to his mother. 
Then on the tenth of November he rang 
my doorbell in the middle of the afternoon. 
I heard him insulting my butler in the hall, 
dismissed the patient who was in the chair 
by my desk and let Josh throw himself into 
the cushions. 

He scowled, cleaning his muddy shoes 
on an end of the rug, and began to rage in 


| a rush of syllables: 


| Pierre Ravel is a 


“Of all dirty tricks I ever heard of this is 
the last limit! He ain’t human! He might 
have left them out of it. If he don’t like my 
things let him say so and be done with it, 
and if I was one of these tea cats round here 
the rest of it’d be all right. Well, I'll be in 

jail to-night! You can bail me out. I’m not 
goin’ to kill him, but — 
‘Kill whom?” 

““Ain’t you seen Paret’s article in the 
Dryad?” 

Josh had it in his pocket. I smoothed the 
torn page on my desk and read while Josh 
destroyed two crystal paper weights knock- 
ing them together: 


“We have a native variety of Hun, it 
seems, and one of them effected an entry 
into New York some days ago. Ordinarily 
sane and judicious exhib- 
itor of se sismiees, When he opened his doors 
to the travesties of Joshua Howe, of Crisp- 
ville, Illinois, Ravel showed himself a can- 
didate for mental treatment.” 


I groaned and read on, partly expecting 
the phrases “‘gross realism without a trace 
of informing art,” “cheap imitations of the 
French school of Bourdelle,”’ ‘‘abandon- 
ment of the grace to which —— 

It was printed raving. Paret’s usual re- 
views were deliberate and orderly. This 
was frenzy. I chuckled, and Josh snarled: 
“Oh, read the end of it! There’s where he 
gets it in! Read that last paragraph.” He 
thrust a shivering finger across the page 
and pointed, ‘‘ There—‘ Artis a lofty — 

I read: 


“Art is a lofty mountain, and he who 


| would climb it safely needs stronger legs 


than those of this young Middle Western 
maker of grotesques. Perhaps a glance at 
Mr. Howe's ancestry would explain the 
cheap ugliness of his work. His father, 
formerly a plumber, is now a wealthy manu- 


| facturer of gravestones which horrify the 


| Crispville. 


| a certain social background. 


stroller through any Western cemetery. 
The artist’s mother, no doubt a good woman 
in her way, was a cook in the single hotel of 
Figs seldom grow on thistles. 
The production of art implies and demands 
New York is 
full of these young seekers from the Middle 
Western wilderness. With many of them 
one can sympathize. With the arrogance of 
Mr. Howe it is not possible to be even pa- 
tient. His work reflects only his own aspect 
and his possible ambition to jump a rung ¢ or 


| two of the social scale is absurd. He 


“If rotten eggs didn’t bust so easy,” 
Josh choked, ‘I'd go down with a barrel 


| and 





I gathered all the authority I could find 
in my soul and spoke evenly: 

“This isn't ordinary spite, Josh. You 
hurt his face, and he’s never forgotten it. 
He’s very vain. He isn’t much talked about 
any more. He’s married a rich widow, and 
she won't let him run about to dances, and 
you younger men are passing him by. He 
knows you're a success and it’s driven him 
crazy. He’s as mad as you were that time 
you broke his nose. But he’s only five feet 
seven or eight, and he’s forty-two or three. 
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You can’t touch him. You can’t do any- 
thing to put yourself on his level.” 

Josh grinned after a moment and said: 
“That’s why I was thinkin’ of the rotten 
eggs. But I can’t thrash him, of course. 
But what right has the hog got to say that 
I'm after a social position, or whatever you 
call it? And what right’s he got to speak 
about mother? She’s crazy mad. She 
didn’t cook in the hotel. A decent woman 
couldn’t have cooked in the Crispville 
House. She cooked for old Mrs. Frost, 
where dad boarded. He’s got to apologize 
to her, if I have to hold him out of a win- 
dow by his coat tails. He —— 

“If I make him apologize to your mother 
in writing, will that satisfy you?” 

“T'd rather 

“You shan’t go to his office,” I told 
Josh. “He's likely to say something, and 
you might lose your temper. I’ve an hour 
free. If I bring you back a written apology 
to your mother, will that satisfy you? 

He grunted, “Oh, it’ll have to! I sup- 
pose I’m engaged to Ursula. She wired me 
yesterday that she’d come out to Crispville 
unless I came here, and I can’t get her 
mixed up in an artists’ row. Go ahead, doc. 
Where’s Mrs. Henry? I’ve got to talk to 
someone or I’! get mad again.”’ 

I left him sprawled in my library on a 
couch, telling my wife his troubles, and set 
out in a taxicab for the Dryad office in 
Tenth Street. It was raining and the cab 
skidded rounding the corner from Fifth 
Avenue, drove wide to avoid another taxi 
and landed me, rather jostled, at the front 
of the small building that contains the 
Dryad offices. A policeman was standing 
on the curb, and as I got out he beckoned a 
slender woman whose dark suit showed in 
the arch below the carved gray stone where 
Paret’s version of a dryad simpered. Ur- 
sula came toward the officer. 

He held open the taxicab door and ad- 
vised :“* Now you go home, miss, and dawn’t 
say nothin’ to nobody but your folks, 
and I'll say nawthin’ to the desk at —— 
Thank you, miss.’ 

He picked up her black stick and the 
bill. I helped Ursula into the cab. The win- 
dows of the second floor were pressed by 
gaping faces. The white girl put her pocket- 
book away and dug at the mat under our 
feet, glancing at the Dryad’s gaping office 
force. She seldom carries a stick. The 
motor took us away from the curb and she 
said: “‘He got into a corner. He got into 
a corner and put both hands up over his 
face!” 

“Who did?” 

“Paret! And they sent for a policeman 
after he’d run off, and the policeman said I 
was quite right. And I could only hit Paret 
once, because he got into a corner. But 
imagine a man getting into a corner behind 
a chair to get away from a woman!” 

She didn’t stop trembling until the taxi- 
cab passed across Fourteenth Street. Then 
she laughed and got back her drawl, saying: 
“I hit him on the ear, and he yelped. And 
as soon as they'd got me out of his office I 
could hear him telling somebody to phone 
Doctor Reeves—that skin specialist —that 
he was coming up there. And he went in 
that first taxicab that almost ran into you. 
Imagine it! And I expect this is the way 
tigresses and things feel when something 
hurts their pups, or whatever it is tigresses 
have—kittens? I feel as if I should cry, 
but I can’t. Imagine that rotter suggesting 
that Josh was a climber! I suppose this has 
been frightfully silly. Take me to your 
house, doctor.” 

“Josh is there,” I said. 

“Then tell this idiot to hurry,”” Ursula 
ordered, and her hands slid up to her hair. 

When she came into my library she swag- 
gered to Josh and said: “I suppose you 
think that you've been awfully clever, 
hiding out in Crispville while everyone’s 
talking about you. I don’t! I think it’s a 
silly affectation. And you might get up to 
shake hands decently instead of —— Oh, 
Josh, don’t scowl like that! It does spoil 
your eyes so!”’ 

His ears wriggled all through the wed- 
ding. The other day Ursula wrote me from 
Oregon, where Josh is making studies of 
lumbermen: 


“T insist that children imitate, no matter 
how young they are. You must write Josh 
to stop se owling i in front of Josh 2. 

“2’s hair is turning out yellow, as I 
thought it would; but his eyes are dis- 
tinctly green, and he frowns horribly when 
he is bored. And this morning in his tub 
something amused him, and his right ear 
wiggled beautifully.” 
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popular among the masses of the people in 
China; there has been a growing and wide- 
spread opposition to the Japanese. This 
opposition was counted upon by the soviet 
agents as a possible instrument for the 
overthrow of the pro-Japanese régime. 
They expected that if properly stimulated 
and directed this popular opposition would 
eventually transfer its resentment against 
the Japanese to the whole Anfu group and 
its régime, fastening upon it the blame for 
the Japanese domination. If such trans- 
ferred resentment could result in an over- 
throw of the Anfu régime, it was reasonable 
to expect, according to the soviet diplo- 
matic plan, that its successor in power, 

having broken with the Japanese orienta- 
tions, would have to seek a rapprochement 
— the other of China’s neighbors—that 

with soviet Russia. 

"The soviet diplomacy has been successful 
in carrying out practically the whole of this 
plan. Several months ago the Anfu 
régime fell, and its place was taken by a 
strongly anti-Japanese régime, in which the 
power behind the throne is General Wu- 
Pei-Fu. The soviet diplomats interpret this 
change as signifying unquestionably the 
imminence of a definite Chinese orientation 
in favor of and in the direction of soviet 
Russia. V. Vilensky, the former high com- 
missary of the soviet government in Siberia 
and one of the most prominent soviet 
experts on the Far East, in an article in the 
official Moscow Izvestiya, October 9, 1920, 
characterized the change in the Chinese 
régime in the following terms: 

“‘Wu-Pei-Fu has hung out his flag over 
the events which are transpiring in China, 
and it is clear that under this flag the new 
Chinese cabinet must take an orientation 
in favor of soviet Russia.” 


Recognized Frontiers 


This means, first of all, a definite break 
with Japan. The soviet press reported re- 
cently that the new Chinese cabinet either 
contemplates or has already resolved to 
void the Japanese-Chinese agreement con- 
summated by the Anfu régime. Moreover, 
it is reported on the same authority that 
the new Chinese cabinet has decided to 
recall the Japanese instructors from the 
Chinese Army. These actions on the part 
of the new Chinese Government are re- 
garded as the natural and logical outcome 
of the change in the régime. But the Mos- 
cow diplomats are certain that in these 
efforts to break with Japan the new Chinese 
Government must necessarily pledge itself 
to an alliance with Moscow. 

Vilensky, in arguing for the logical and 
objective necessity of such a step on the 
part of the Chinese Government, cites three 
definite actions already taken by the latter 
in the direction of establishing friendly 
relations with Moscow. The first step was 
initiated by Moscow, and has recently been 
sanctioned by Peking. It consisted of a 
commercial treaty signed by the represent- 
atives of the soviet t authorities in Russian 
Turkestan and the group in power in Chi- 
nese Turkestan. The treaty provides forthe 
establishment of diplomatic as well as 
commercial representation in both terri- 
tories, and the total mutual abrogation of 
exterritorial rights. The contact thus 
established provides soviet Russia with an 
unmolested access into China. Officially 
the Turkestan treaty was not valid until 
approved by Moscow and Peking. The 
Moscow sanction was naturally not long 
in coming. The sanction from Peking, given 
last September, finally settled the matter, 
and now soviet Russia has a recognized 
frontier with China, regulated by treaty. 

The second step of the Chinese Govern- 
ment in the direction of a rapprochement 
with soviet Russia indicated still further 
the correctness of the Moscow analysis of 
the diplomatic situation in the Far East. 
Under the Anfu régime China still con- 
tinued to recognize officially the Russian 
ambassador remaining there after the 
overthrow of the provisional government. 
All diplomatic courtesy was extended to 
him, and his status was more or less for- 
mally acknowledged. The recent action of 
the Peking government in refusing to con- 
tinue the recognition of this status of the 
Russian ambassador was logically a pre- 
liminary step to the negotiations which 





China was expected to inaugurate with 


Moscow. By discontinuing the official re- 
lations with the Russian embassy the Peking 
government opened definitely the way for 
an agreement with the soviet government. 

This second step was almost immediately 
followed by the third, for which it obviously 
cleared the way. A Chinese military- 
diplomatic mission was sent to soviet Rus- 
sia, reaching Moscow at the end of 
September. This mission, headed by Gen- 
eral Chjan-Si-Lin, one of the younger fol- 
lowers of Wu-Pei-Fu, the real power in 
China to-day, is charged with the task of 


conducting negotiations with the Soviet | 


Commissariat of Foreign Affairs. At the 
beginning of October the soviet government 
presented to the head of the Chinese 
mission a memorandum in which it stated 
the basic conditions of the treaty it is will- 
ing to sign with China. The memorandum 
was transmitted to Peking. 

The anti-Japanese régime in China real- 


izes clearly the possibility of a forcible | 


encounter with Japan. It is apparently 
preparing for such an eventuality by at- 
tempting to enlist the aid of its other 
powerful neighbor. 

Soviet Russia undoubtedly possesses to- 
day an armed force that gives her a real 
advantage in any negotiations she may 
conduct with C hina. She is in a position 
to give China some material assistance in 
case of an armed encounter with Japan, 


and it is more than probable that she would | 
welcome such an eventuality. Though the | 


soviet government insists upon its desire 
to avoid as far as possible an armed en- 
counter with Japan, there is no doubt that 


its pacific professions are merely the result | 


of its realization that soviet Russia has 
not the strength in the Far East available 
for such a conflict. It is quite a different 


story when the soviet government faces the | 


possibility of fighting the battle against Ja- 
pan with the resources of China back of it; 
or better still, when it can have China fight 
the battle with Japan under its guidance and 


with its assistance. It is quite apparent | 


from the whole situation that China is be- 
ing pushed into just such an eventuality. 


Delegate Lai’s Report 
But it is not merely as a cat’s-paw against 


Japan that the soviet government is ready 
to use China and her possibilities. We 


must always remember when dealing with | 


any of the activities of the soviet govern- 
ment that it has no policies of its own, but 
that whatever step it undertakes is of neces- 
sity in furtherance of the larger plans of the 
Third International, that general staff of 
the world revolution. The International 
controls all the actions of the soviet gov- 
ernment; the International therefore is 
behind the activities of the Moscow Com- 
missariat of Foreign Affairs. Now what is 
the situation in China from the point of 
view of the Communist International? 
According to the report presented to the 
Second Congress of the Third International 
by the Chinese delegate, Lai, the nationalist- 
revolutionary movement in China has been 
stimulated particularly by the fact that, as 
he expressed it, ‘‘China was refused every- 
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thing at the peace conference.” This move- 
ment of resentment, headed very largely | 
by students and by the industrial elements 
of Shanghai, took the form of strikes and of 
similar manifestations of discontent and 
protest. The shifting in the political scen- 
ery of China, of which we have already | 
spoken and which took place since the 
congress, indicates what forms the activi- | 
ties of these elements in China have as- | 
sumed, + 

Delegate Lai’s report discussed also the | 
agrarian and the industrial situation from | 
the point of view of communism. The two 
outstanding features of the agrarian situa- 
tion in China are the absence of large 
landed estates and the general shortage of 
land. The overwhelming majority of the 
population in China is agricultural, and 
the problem of land shortage is a very real | 
one there. An agrarian movement there- 
fore is scarcely possible, because it would 
have nothing to strive for. The solution 
of the problem resulting from the agricul- | 
tural and agrarian crisis is obviously in 
industrial development, which would di- 
vert large numbers of the surplus rural 
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| population to the industrial centers and 


relieve the land shortage as far as possible. 
At the present time, however, China’s 


| industrial development is a thing that 





| are almost ideal. 


searcely has any existence at all. Accord- 
ing to Lai’s statement, the industrial 
proletariat in China is just beginning to 
come into existence. But whatever there 
is of it, weak as it is in numbers, the in- 
dustrial proletariat of China is violently 
revolutionary in its tendencies. 

The intensity of the nationalist revolu- 
tionary movement and the revolutionary 


| nature of the Chinese proletariat constitute 


the basis of the work which the leaders of 
the Third International consider possible 
in China. From the point of view of the 
methods and tactics of communism, the 
situation in China presents conditions that 
China is a country of 
tremendous potential resources. The vast 
bulk of her population is agitated by va- 
rious kinds of resentment, swept by differ- 
ent kinds of discontent. There is a small 
minority of the population, very active, 
very determined, very ambitious. If this 
minority could be won over to try an ex- 
periment in communism in an attempt to 
further its own aims the Third Interna- 


tional would have just what it desires in 


China—a soviet government, organized 
and run by a determined minority, with 
the masses of the population induced to 
unprotesting acquiescence by the methods 
of demagoguery, of which the communist 
leaders are such past masters. 

The political situation in China, result- 
ing from the enmities aroused by the 
sympathies and antipathies ren f the 
Japanese, is just the kind of opportunity 
that the Third International may wish for. 
The possible need for an anti-Japanese 
régime to turn to soviet Russia for assist- 
ance and support is counted upon to pro- 
vide the latter, and consequently the Third 
International, with the foothold they need 
in China. Moreover, the conditions which 
they would undoubtedly attach to an 
agreement into which they may enter with 
China would give them an additional op- 
portunity to secure a free hand in China. 

China is a land that has passed through 
numerous revolutions and upheavals in the 
course of the past few years. There would 
be nothing extraordinary if she should in 
the near future have another upheaval, this 
time, however, different in its implica- 
tions from any of the preceding revolu- 
tions. The stage is rapidly being set in 
China. for the possible tragic farce of a 
revolution that may result in the estab- 
lishment there of a soviet state. The scen- 
ery for this play is now being put in place, 
and the curtain may be expected to go up 
at any time; unless, of course, something 
unforeseen and unexpected may come about 
to interfere with the plans of the Moscow 
general staff of the world revolution, laid 
with such devilish cunning and craftiness. 


The Situation in India 


In other countries of the Far East prep- 
arations for a revolution are being made 
similar in kind to those in China, except 
that there the diplomatic activities of the 
soviet government are not available as an 
adjunct of the propaganda work of the 
Third International. But everywhere the 
scheme is the same. A determined minor- 
ity is called into being, organized and pre- 
pared for the eventualities which the Third 
International foresees as possible. If the 
storm of a communist revolution, brewing 
so ominously in China at the present time, 
should break out, no better signal or stimu- 
lus could be desired for the other countries 
of the Far East. 

Looking at the situation in these coun- 
tries, again through the eyes of the reports 
presented to the congress of the Third 
International, we find that in Dutch In- 
dies, for example, the socialist propa- 
ganda, which has been going on for the 
last five years, is now rapidly growing in 
intensity and gaining in the influence it 
exerts by being directed primarily against 
foreign capital. In Java, where of its thirty 
million population three millions are pro- 
letarians, the mass movement of the latter 
began as far back as 1912. But in the 
course of the past three years this move- 
ment has been rapidly gathering momentum 
as far as its rev olutionary intensity is con- 
cerned. Special attention is being given 
to the organization of railroad workmen. 
Out of the forty thousand railroad work- 
men on the island, ten thousand have 
already been organized. Though the revo- 
lutionary socialist party numbers only 
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sixteen hundred members, of whom fifteen 
hundred are natives, it is a very compact 
and very active body. In Korea a revolu- 
tionary movement of a purely political 
nature began in 1914, and included in its 
ranks at the beginning only the nobility 
and the richer elements. But now the 
revolutionary tendencies have begun to 
penetrate into the masses of the people. For 
the past year and a half this latter phase 
of the movement has been developing 
quite satisfactorily from the point of view 
of communism. 

In India the situation appears to be al- 
most least promising of all. Judging by the 
report of the Hindu delegate to the con- 
gress of the Third International, Roy, 
though a movement of a political and na- 
tionalist character began in India in the 
eighties of the past century, this movement 
has been centered almost exclusively among 
the students and the middle classes, finding 
very small response in the masses of the 
people. The latter are interested exclu- 
sively in problems of narrowly economic 
character. The agrarian question plays a 
very important role and is characterized 
by the existence of large landed estates, the 
shortage of land among the great masses of 
the population and the fact that the ex- 
ports of foodstuffs from India are too great 
in proportion to the agricultural produc- 
tion of the country. Because of the last 
circumstance, very largely, there are fre- 
quent famines in India. The industrial 
proletariat is very small numerically, and 
is very poorly organized. There is as yet 
no communist party, although there exists 
a movement for the creation of one. How- 
ever, this movement makes every effort to 
isolate itself from the movement for na- 
tional independence, looking upon the latter 

as bourgeois in character. In this the com- 
munist leaders in India present a rather 
marked opposition to the general policies 
of the Third International in the East. 
Their attitude on this question constitutes 
a rather important problem for Moscow, 
since it weakens considerably the position 
of the Third International in India. 


Enver Pasha’s New Role 


However, the situation in India, though 
it would be affected profoundly by any 
events that may transpire in China, is not 
expected to be directly affected by the 
conditions there. As far as the other 
countries of the Far East are concerned, 
China is the storm center of the prepara- 
tions carried on there by the leaders of 
communism. But the situation in India 
is likely to be affected directly from the 
communist storm center in the Near East, 
which is rapidly being built up in Afghani- 
stan. 

In their work of organizing this storm 
center in the Near East the Third Inter- 
national and the Russian Soviet -Govern- 
ment follow the same methods as those 
they pursue in the Far East. Propaganda 
is carried on actively, and wherever possi- 
ble diplomatic alliances are attempted. A 
very important alliance of this kind has 
already been effected in Afghanistan. But 
to these two weapons of the communist 
movement a third one is added here, which 
is, at least outwardly, more immediately 
formidable than the other two. In the 
Near East the communists find an oppor- 
tunity for actually creating armed forces 
that would be directly under Moscow's 
control and orders. 

Next to Zinoviev, the most prominent 
figure at the Baku Congress was the former 
Turkish general, Enver Pasha, who in the 
course of the past two years has gone 
through a most amazing transformation. 
From a trusty agent of the German Im- 
perial Gove-nment and the military genius 
of the Turkish armed forces at ‘the time 
when they were controlled from Berlin, 
Enver has become converted into a no less 
trusty agent of the Russian Soviet Gow 
ernment, and is intrusted with a military 
mission of high importance. Driven out of 
Turkey by the eventualities of the war, 
Enver Pasha found refuge and warm wel- 
come in Moscow. To-day he is again in the 
Near East, charged with the execution of 
plans which are much more vast than any- 
thing he had ever dreamed of under the 
Sultans and their protectors in Berlin. 

Enver did not arrive in Baku in time to 
attend the congress. He reached Baku 
only a day or two before the congress 
ended, but he was received with all the 
pomp and enthusiasm aceorded to the most 
prominent representatives there. He made 

(Concltuded on Page 101) 
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Tak-hom-a Biscuit 
g for the Soup Course 
4 Cold, wintry days call for a hot dish of soup; Everymeal-Everyday 


soup calls for Tak-hom-a Biscuit. You can use 


these ideal soda crackers in many other ways; serve e ° ° 
them with salads and entrees; give them to the u n Ss in e iscu i S 
: children with a glass of milk—and for all kinds of 


sandwiches they are particularly convenient. For 
Tak-hom-a Biscuit split-in-two exactly—no crumbs 
to scatter, and much easier to handle. 

Other Sunshine Biscuits have equally as many 
uses suitable for the family meals as well as for 
special occasions. The next time you go to the 
grocery, look over the Sunshine Display Rack and 
choose a variety to serve every day. 

Packed only in cartons with a red wrapper. 



















Loose -Wites Biscuit (OMPaNy 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
Branches in over 100 Cities 









From the 
Thousand PRA e ble FS 


Windo Ww Pour French dressing over the asparagus. Let ‘lakhoma Bisc 
7 stand at least one hour before serving. Put three = 


B }; . or four tipson lettuce for each plate. Garnish with he Sunshine Cracker 
a rel es pimento if desired. Serve with Tak-hom-a Biscuit. that Splits -~in=tu 
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When Furniture loses its looks 


renew it with FLOORLAC 


URNITURE loses its looks long before — or some other rare wood tone—and varnish 
it loses its usefulness. You doubtless have them at thesametime, making themattractive 
many pieces in your attic too good to throw —_ enough to go in the best room in your house. 







away and too shabby to use. Bring them Floorlac wears well, stands water, dries 
out and renew them with Frioortac, “Ae a// quickly and holds its color, and does not 
around varnish stain. scratch white. 

A can anda brush and a little time will do Don’t be without Floorlac. It has endless 
it. Just paint them once-over with Floorlac. | uses—for Hoors, woodwork and many other 
That will color them—mahogany,oak,cherry home surfaces. 

S-W MAR-NOT S-W SCAR-NOT S-W FLAT-TONE S-W OLD DUTCH ENAMEL 

Floor Varnish Interior Varnish A durable, oil paint for walls The highest grade long life 

\ tough, elast waterproof A varnish for furniture and tn and ceilings, wall board and enamel for woodwork and fur- 

floor varnish Drie s over night terior woodwork which takes a canvas. Produces soft, rich, niture. Made in white, french 

Will not seratch white or show beautiful polish and withstand restful effects. Is sanitary and gray and popular ivory shades. 
| marks hot water and stean washable. Gloss or dull finish. 


Go to the Sherwin-Williams dealer in your town 
Twe SHerwin-Wiitiams Co., Main Office: 601 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, O. 


>SHERWIN-WILLIA 
aii PRODUCTS 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, DYES, WOOD PRESERVATIVES. 
CHEMICALS. INSECTICIDES ano DISINFECTANTS 
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his views known by addressing a large 
meeting held in his honor. Enver Pasha 
has now two ambitions in life. His first 
ambition is an old one—to fight Great 
Britain and the British to the last ditch. 
To this ambition he was devoted all 
through the war, stimulated in his perse- 
verance in it by the German gold that 
flowed so freely into the Turkish coffers. 
His second ambition is new—he is now 
fighting for the overthrow of the Sultan 
and his power. And in both of these ambi- 
tions Enver is strongly supported by the 
masters of Moscow. 

Enver Pasha left Moscow accompanied 
by a large group of military and civil 
specialists. His destination was Afghani- 
stan, and his route lay through the Cau- 
casus; hence his presence in Baku at the 
time of the congress. The task intrusted to 
him consists in organizing and coérdinating 
the military efforts of the various move- 
ments in the Near East. 

Ever since the soviet troops helped the 
natives of Afghanistan practically to free 
themselves from the British control the 
little country in Central Asia became a 
special object of attention for the leaders in 
Moscow. From dependence upon the Brit- 
ish, Afghanistan has fallen into a still 
greater dependence upon soviet Russia. It 
is a sort of connecting link between the 
former Russian possessions in Central Asia 
which are still entirely controlled by soviet 
Russia on the one hand and India and 
Persia on the other. It constitutes, there- 
fore, an excellent for communist 
operations in these two important outposts 
of the British interests. It is an ideal 
center from which to direct the struggle 
against the [furopean—particularly the 
British—-supremacy in the Near East. 
Moreover, ever its falling under the 
virtual protectorate of soviet Russia, Af- 
ghanistan has become a refuge for all kinds 


bi ase 


since 


of malcontents in India, Persia, Turkey 
and other countries of the Orient. All these 
refugees constitute inflammable material 


revolution and an excellent founda- 
a military force 
immediate purpose of Enver’s mis- 

Afghanistan is the recruiting of 
these refugees, particularly those from 
India, for the soviet armies. It is reported 
that he has been officially designated 
chief of staff of the various revolutionary 
armies of the Orient, and that there are 
already under his command and direction 
at least two hundred thousand men, whose 
equipment and armament come from soviet 
Russia. Enver’s armies, which are being 
increased by recruiting in the various 
countries of the Orient, are expected to be 
organized into a formidable force which 
will be used for the operations that the 
leaders of the communist movement con- 
template in the Near East. 

‘orking from these two storm centers, 

China and Afghanistan, the Third Inter- 


for the 
tion for 
The 


sion in 


national is rapidly consolidating its forces 
in Asia. Against whom are these forces to 
be directed? 

In the Far East the communist move- 
ment faces two enemies, Japan and the 
United States. To the extent to which 
these two powers have their special inter- 
ests in the Far East, the integrity of which 


interests would be impaired by the success 
of communism there, they are bound to 
come to a clash with the forces which the 
Moscow directing center of the world com- 
munism is now bringing into being. The 
soviet government may talk all it wants 
about its readiness to place certain portions 





of Siberia at the economic disposal of the 
United States and Japan; it may 
the most advantageous concessions under 
the sun; it may even go to the extent of in- 
sisting, as it has been doing for the past 
six months or more, that the buffer state in 
Eastern Siberia should organize political 
forms of the kind that would make > sign 
capital, particularly American and Japa- 
nese, feel itself at home there. All this 
glowing talk is bound to become merely a 
bait for credulous foreigners, when such 
brilliant opportunities are opening before 
the soviet government and the whole com- 
munist movement in the events which are 
now transpiring in China. 

And if the soviet government of Russia 
and the Third International once gain a 
firm footing in China, what will become of 
the principle of the open doer and of all the 
rest of the policy in the Far East to which 
the United States is pledged in furtherance 
of its legitimate and logical national in- 
terests? 

In the Near East the enemies of com- 
munism are France and Great Britain, 
particularly the latter. Its supremacy is 
challenged and threatened everywhere in 
Asia: in India, in Persia, in Mesopotamia, 
in Turkey. A holy war against Great 
Britain is preached fervently throughout 
the Orient by the agents of the Third 
International. It was not an empty boast 
that Zinoviev uttered when he declared in 
Baku that the communists are ready to 
support any movement in the East 
vided it is anti-British in character. 
they not support Kemal, who is fighting 
for the reéstablishment of the supreme 
authority of the Turkish Sultan, and Enver, 
who is fighting for the entire overthrow of 
that same Sultan? But both Kemal and 
Enver are fighting against Great Britain. 
Hence both of them deserve and obtain the 
good graces and the aid of the soviet gov- 
ernment and of the Third International. 
The soviet representatives in London may 
sing songs of utmost sweetness to the Brit- 
ish statesmen who are negotiating treaties 
with them; they may profess the most 
ardent desire on the part of the soviet 
government to enter into peaceful relations 
with the powers of Western Europe gen- 
erally and with Great Britain in particular. 
The worth of all these protestations and the 
real value of the agreements into which 
the British Government may enter with 
the rulers of Moscow are less than nothing 
so long as Zinoviev, in his capacity of the 
executive head of the Third International, 
demands from the countries of tke Orient 
that they declare a holy war against Great 
Britain, and so long as Enver Pasha, acting 
under orders from Moscow, recruits and 
mobilizes troops in Afghanistan. 

The activities which the Third Inter- 
national and the soviet government are 
organizing and developing in Asia are much 
too extensive to be merely diversions for 
the purpose of frightening the great powers 
into dealing with soviet Russia. They rep- 
resent undoubtedly very serious steps in 
the carrying out of the program of world 
revolution to which the Third International 
and the Russian Soviet Government stand 
committed. 

Unless the Russian soviet régime and the 
Third International, which depends upon 
the continuation of this régime for its own 
existence, collapse, the fate of the world’s 
civilization will indeed hang in the balance 
when Asia’s vast millions, goaded and stung 
into fury by communism, will really rise 
a veritable I”un at the gate of Western 
civilization. 


THE FOX:-HUNTING FAIRIES 


(Continued from Page 17) 


‘Don’t worry,” sez the little man, 
“that’s him. He’s changed himself into a 
fox. An’ if we had a pack o’ hounds here 
I'd show you the sport of a lifetime.” 

“‘But we haven't any hounds, so there’s 
no use talkin’ about it,” sez the saint. “I 
think I'll be goin’ home.” 

The little man laughs. “I know a+trick 
worth two o’ that,” sez he. And as he said 
it he unstrapped a horn from the pommel 
of his saddle. “‘ Listen!’’ sez he. 

With that he puts the horn to his lips 
and blew a long, rousing blast—one that 
bounced off the rocks and reverberated and 
echoed clean to the County Clare. 

‘Listen again,’ sez he to the saint, 
you'll hear ’em in a minute.” 

He had hardly stopped talkin’ when the 
noise of a pack in full cry was borne to 


an’ 


them by the cool morning breeze. My, but 
the little man got excited! 

‘Here they come, here’s my beauties! 
sez he. ‘‘ Look at’em; ain't they a picture! 
The finest sight in the world,”’ sez he. 

And while he was talkin’ the pack came 
over the brow of the hill—streamin’ after 
each other with their heads up and their 
tails in the air. 

“Tallyho!”’ yells the little man. “ Hoick 
to’em, me boys! Stole away! Stole away! 
Come on, Patrick,” sez he, ‘an’ I'll show 
you some of the real thing. Because we've 
only been playin’ marbles far. Be 
careful that you don’t ride over any of the 
hounds,” sez he, ‘‘an’ keep back of the 
master! I have my hands full to-day be- 
cause I have neither huntsman nor 
whipper-in. Tallyho! Tallyho!”’ 
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—“and the Cost to Use 
it is Only a Trifle More 
Than a Cent a Night. 


“That's cheaper than the 
your grandfather fad to use 
the old style oil lamp isn't in it with a ¢ 
Ouick 


Why You Will 
Like It 


300 Candle Power of Brilliant 
Pure White Light No Glare, 
No Flicker—No Eye-Strain. 


candles 


And 


More light than 20 old style jleman 


oil lamps. Lite for economy of operation 


Just the thing for reading, 


studying, sewing, fancywork, at A lot of my customers say that after 


the piano, or for just ‘‘visiting.” using their Quick-Lite a whole year they have 
i st to use o 
Lights with common matches; money left on what it formerly cost to use oil 
no alcohol torch needed lamps 
Can't spill fuel or explode even “With the ( Jule k Li ‘you also save a 
if tipped over lot of time and labor age laily cle ining neces 
15 to 20 hours’ continuous il- sary —no greasy wicks to trim, no dirty chimneys 
lumination on one filling to wash 


Cost-to-use less than 50 cents 
a month. 


“No daily filling either. 


Lite you 2 or 
every 


Your Quick- 
3 hours of brilliant service 


a whole week 


gives 


Pays for itself in time and night for 


labor saved F : 
‘No dripping oil to spot and spoil 


Handsomely designed—Built 







































| of heavily nickeled brass, has your costly table covering rugs and floors 
| universal Shade Holder. Will p >t @ s own gas 
inet & tatiana The Quick-Lite make an 1 burns its own ga 
from common motor gasoine one of the cle in 
=" est of all lighting fuels.” 
| a 
| 
RPE TE SS METS IRN 
. [ f the Night’ 
The Sunshine of the Night 
“Any way you figure, the Quick-Lite is a saving investment 
You save when you buy it because the price is right and you 
get a lamp that is guaranteed to give years and years of satis 
factory service. 
“You save when you use it because no other lamp gives you so 
much strong, pure white, brilliant yet soft and natural sight 
saving light al low a cost 
“Then in addition to econom you have a beautiful lamp in 
the k-Lit It hand | 1 lasting ornament home 
You'll always be proud of it ance of finish. Your friends and 5 will 
| always admire its attra e¢ appeara 
| 
‘Remember, you are not choosing the Quick-Lite for your 
! light on na ad ea ‘ More than 20,000 other merchant ure now 
ding Quick-I t ' r ttl . 1 - 
t Ls t ful « th 
| ur ‘ rt fied 1 
NOTI r dealer ts g Quick 
Lites vet glad t etint } =— 
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The @leman lamp ©. hing 
Wichita St.Paul Toledo ee 
Dallas Los Angeles 
Atlanta Chicago 
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' COLEMAN LAMP COMPANY, Dept. P.3. # 


Style CQ329 Quick-Lite 
U.S. Price, $10.50 
Canada, - $13.50 
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Any old time, at any garage Two hours later — afine,new Top 


In + On ~ Gone ! 


UST like that! When your top is worn and 

shabby and you need a new one—don’t lay 

up your car for weeks while a new top is being 
cut and fitted—just step into any garage or ac- 
cessory dealer and say, ‘‘ Badger Slip Roof.” 
The Badger Slip Roof comes completely sewed and ready 
to put on—two hours is enough. You can have your 
choice of the world’s finest toppings. Patterned from the 
car manufacturers’ original models— perfect fit, style and 
quality are guaranteed. And the cost is surprisingly low. 


of 
WHAT IT IS HOW IT’S MADE 
A fine re-covering—com Guaranteed toppings— 
plete new Roof and Back “Neverleck”’,“* Dreadnaut 


Curtains—for all makes ° and the finest Mohairs and 

and models. With or with Rubber Cloth. You have 

out plate glass windows ip oo your choice. Waterproof 
seams throughout. 


Thousands in use 


WISCONSIN AUTO TOP COMPANY, Racine, Wis. 


Also Makers of the Famous BADGER SEAT COVERS for 


Automobiles 




































Put On Instantly by Hand 


ROKEN cross chains now mean simply the attaching of 
Clamert Chain Repair Couplers instantly by hand with 
out tools on the road or in your garage. 


Clamert Chain 
Repair Couplers are double-case-hardened — larger and much more durable thar 

More convenient and vastly cheaper than new chains 
Buy Clamert Chain Repair Couplers 
by the dozen when you buy new chains and for your broken chains—you are 
chains endure only a short time and Clamert 


regular cross chain links. 


und are guaranteed not to injure the tire 


bound to need them, as new cross 
Couplers will give them a hfe much longer 
Ask Your Dealer: Or remit to us direct and we will send postpaid on receipt of price 


To the Trade: The Clamert Chain Repair Coupler is a big winter money-maker indisper 
ible to motor and the best device of its kind. Every owner needs a supply. Write for discou 


SA 


Couplers 


Taxi Companies: ‘lamert 
Couplers cost much less than cross 
hains and erable your men to re 
pair their own chains on the road 
stantly. Write for special prop- 
sition and quantity prices 


CLAMERT MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Factories at Latrobe, Pa 


CLAMERT: 





Make Chains Better Than New 





Then, if history is to be believed and a 
truthful record be given full credence, the 
greatest fox hunt Ireland ever saw com- 
menced. 

The fox, which was really the divil, 
headed back toward Cork, going by way 
of Bruree and Kilmallock through Lim- 
erick and past Ballincolloo, and the hounds 
had a hot scent all the way except once 
when the divil waded through the Morning- 
star, but they picked up a whiff of him on 
the other side after a check of a few min- 
utes, and went on again. 

He never changed his course, but headed 


straight for Cork. 





| come,” sez he, 


The hounds were almost steppin’ on his 
brush and ready to break him up, when 
he jumped into the sea at Queenstown and 
took to the open water. And he swam like 
all possessed, because he had changed him- 
self into a fish. 

So that ended the hunt, and it was a run 
to be remembered. You may be sure Saint 
Patrick thanked the little man for his as- 
sistance and told him how much he had 
enjoyed the day’s sport, not to mention 
the fact that they had driven the divil out 
of Ireland and given him a lesson, besides, 
that he wouldn’t forget in a hurry. And 
the little man, like the really fine gintle- 
man that he was, complimented the saint 
on his horsemanship for a green hand, in- 
vitin’ him to hunt with them whenever he 
might feel like it. And the good saint ac- 
cepted his invitation in the same spirit that 
it was given. 

And you may also be sure that the lure 
of the chase got into the saint pretty strong, 
because he spoke to the little man about 
gettin’ him a pair of hunters. ‘“ Because,” 
sez he, “it’s a poor man indade that can’t 
find hay and oats for a couple of horses. 
And another thing,”’ sez he, “if I should 
ride this horse that you're trainin’ for the 
lady, somethin’ might happen to him an’ 
then,”’ sez he, “I’d never look you in the 
face again!” 

“ All right,” sez the little man, ‘I'll meet 
you outside Holy Cross Abbey to-morrow 
night when the moon is in the full. An’ 
then I'll tell you all about it. But I think 
the both of us had better be on our way 
home now, seein’ that the horses have done 
their share, and it'll be dark night before 
they are cooled out and done down; but 
good luck to you,” sez he, “and if you have 
time before you go and it wouldn’t be 
askin’ too much, I'd like to have your good 
word,” sez he. 

So the little man took off his velvet 
hunting cap and knelt right down in the 
midst of the horses and hounds, and the 
good saint stretched out his hands over 
them and blessed them. 

“To you and yours for all the years to 
“TI give my blessing. To 


| time’s end you will wear the red coat when 


you hunt the fox and it will be the livery 
of a long life, a free hand, and the light 
heart that goes with a clear conscience. 
Those that come after you,” sez he, “ will 
inherit the legacy of affection for the blessed 
outdoors, and they will walk as straight be- 
fore men as they will ride to hounds, thank- 
ing God for the magic common things given 
to those that love the land. And when the 
bleak winds blow,” sez he, “they will al- 
ways have winter fires and willing hands 
to help them. 

“So if you keep the faith,” sez he, “‘ you 
won't be afoot when you want to ride, and 
the skeleton hand of gloom will never throw 
its shadow across your pathway. Seed- 
time and harvest will not fail you, neither 
will your springs run dry, and your horses 
will be up to their knees in clover and your 
hounds ready to run the fox any time of 
the day or night. 

“If you have only a shilling left,”’ sez he, 
‘spend it like a gentleman, and give freely 
to them who are in need or worse off than 
you are yourself. 

“So my blessing be upon you,” sez he. 
** Pax vobiscum!”’ 

The little man kept his head bowed for 
a few minutes after the saint had ceased 


| speaking, and when he finally looked up 
| the good man had disappeared. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| bid him the time of the night, 


aw 


ELL, the next night in the full of the 

moon, the little man with the red coat 
went over to Holy Cross Abbey. He was 
leadin’ two horses and didn’t have more 
than ten minutes to wait, when along 
comes the saint. 

“Now,” sez Saint Patrick after he had 
“there was 
one thing that I wanted to caution you 
about yesterday, and it slipped my mind.” 


January 29,192! 


“What might that be?” sez the little 
man 

“Hunt in Tipperary,” sez the saint. 
“Don’t go near Limerick or Cork if you 
value my friendship,”’ sez he. 

“But they have good » horses in Lim- 
erick,”’ sez the little man; “as good as ever 
stepped on iron,”’ sez he. 

“That doesn’t make a bit of difference,” 
sez the saint. “I’m not.a man to hold a 
grudge, but I can’t forget that I hotfooted 
it from one end of the country to the other 
and the dickens the man I met asked me 
if I had a tongue in my mouth or if I was 
afoot or ahorseback. So if it is only to 
oblige a friend, I know you will respect my 
wishes,” sez he. “Now,” sez he, “sit down 
and tell me if you know where I car get a 
couple of horses up to my weight and that 
can hold their own behind any pack of 
hounds in Ireland.” 

“You want them sound and young, I 
suppose?”’ inquires the little man. 

“I’m not looking for a cripple,” 
saint. 

“Well,” sez the other, “I have a couple 
of horses tied to a tree a little ways down 
the lane. They’re out of my own stables,” 
sez he, ‘and I'd hate to tell you how good 
they are.” 

“Hard to beat, I suppose?” sez the saint. 

“You'll never see the likes of them 
again,” sez the little man, “because if I do 
say it, there isn’t a better horse in the world 
than the bay one with the white hind foot, 
and he’s got to be as sound as the day he 
was foaled. If you can find a pimple on 
him,” sez he, “I'll give him to you,” sez he. 
“The chestnut horse standin’ beside him,” 


sez the 


sez he, “is fit for a king. If I said he 
wasn’t,”’ sez he, “I'd be the biggest liar in the 


world,” sez he. “He might be a little 
rough round the ankles,”’ sez he, “‘but it 
doesn’t belong to him, and all you’ve got 
to do is to show him a jump an’ he’! do the 
rest. He’s a regular curiosity,” sez he. 
“Half the hunt have broken their horses 
down tryin’ to follow him. There isn’t a 
man this side of Killarney,” sez he, “except 
yourself, that I’d let throw a leg across 
him. I’m tellin’ you the truth when I say 
he can do everythin’ but talk.” 

“Well,” sez the saint after a few minutes’ 
thought, ‘I’m thinkin’ you can do enough 
for the both of you! If he could talk, what 
more could he say about himself?” 

Whisper,”’ sez the little man. “I didn’t 
tell you the half of it. They always used 
to say I’d be a wonderful hand at sellin’ a 
horse if I wasn’t so modest. I take it from 
my mother’s people,”’ sez he. 

“Oh, I’m not sayin’ anything against the 
horse,” sez Saint Patrick, “‘but I’m be- 
ginnin’ to think it will take a nice penny to 
buy him. I'll have to leave it to you to do 

the right thing, as you’ve forgotten more 
about horses than I'll ever know.’ 

“Ah, now you flatter me!” sez the little 


man. 

‘“‘Indade I do not,” sez the saint; ‘but 
name your price rf let’s get down to busi- 
ness,”” sez he. ‘Don’t be afraid, because 
the doctor tells me there isn’t anything 
wrong with my heart,”’ sez he. 

“These horses,’’ sez the little man, not 
payin’ any attention to the last remark, 
“were followin’ their mother over the leps 
before they were a month old, an’ the beauty 
of my way is that the colt is goin’ to school 
and he doesn’t know it.” 

“That sounds interesting,”’ sez the saint. 

“You may well say that,’’ sez the little 
man, ‘“‘an’ I'll tell you how I doit. Over at 
my place I have a great big paddock cut 
up into a number of smaller fields and di- 
vided by fences. Only there’s a gap panel 
in each that is but a foot or a foot and a 
half high. Well, when the old mare gets 
tired of grazin’ in one place she moves over 
to another and she just naturally finds the 
lowest place in the fence. After she crosses, 
the colt, of course, follows her. As he grows 
older I keep buildin’ the fences higher, and 
by the time he is weaned he hops over a 
three-foot fence so aisy that he doesn’t 
know he’s jumpin’ at all, at all. And then 
after that the rest is aisy.”’ 

“It sounds reasonable,” sez the saint, 
“and I'll take your word for it;- but I 
didn’t come out in the middle of the night 
to buy conversation. I came to get a horse. 
Now how much will you take for them, 
cash down on the nail?” 

The little man threw back his head and 
laughed. “If I was talkin’ for money you 
would be listenin’ to somethin’ real in the 
way of language,” sez he, “but you 
couldn’t buy any of these horses for a room- 
ful of golden guineas. If you but promise 

(Conctuded on Page 105) 
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When Are You Going to Double 
YOUR Salary? 


You've said to yourself: 
“T work hard fc 


— — and you've added: 


“T have ability 


Then you’ve asked yourself THE question: 


“Why don’t I succeed—why do other men with no more ability and no 


s) 


more application pass me in position and earning power 


And why don’t ability and hard 


work insure success? 


When you seriously begin to look 
for the answer to that question and 
stand ready to act when you get it, 
you've made a long stride ahead 
you’re well on the road to really get- 
ting somewhere. 

Niagara Falls has enough “energy” 
to give it the “ability” to furnish power 
almost without limit 

but it takes specialized brains to 
harness this energy and transform it into 
commercially valuable electric current. 

Your energy and ability will multi 
ply many times in market value when sit at the executive’s desk 
they are directed and enhanced by the 
proper “transformer” 

and the one great “transformer” that turns men’s working hours into 
a real reward is—specialized training. 

Nearly two hundred and fifty thousand men have found in the specialized 
training that LaSalle offers the one thing that quickly made hard work and 
ability mean greater power and more rapid progress. 

Everywhere, employers demand trained men. The demand always ex 
ceeds the supply and salaries are in keeping. J. Ogden Armour says: “I want 
men to come to me with a decision, not for a decision,” 


That is the universal requirement for men who sit in the big seats of business. 


And LaSalle men are capable of making their own decisions— making 
them quickly, soundly and correctly. 
This, because the Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle, does away 
4 “e ° , bd . . 
with the old “ book-learning” and to all intents and purposes places you in the 





Why does this young man _ WHEN— ‘//s man, hard working and 


One has specialized training —the other needs it. 





position you are training to fill. Then—furnishes bed-rock fundamentals and 
lets you apply them in actual business practice under the guidance of leaders 
in your chosen profession. 

As a result of this method, LaSalle men are experienced— practical 
simply because they are thoroly trained in the mill of actual first-hand experi 
ence. In their work with this institution they have been up and down, over, 
under and across every spot, nook, corner and ramification, question and 
problem in their chosen field. 

A LaSalle graduate steps into a new position just as a seasoned execu 
tive steps from one business to an 
other. He feels no fear or uncertainty, 
simply because he has already faced, 
met and handled every situation and 
every detail that can possibly arise. 

A few people still regard corres 
pondence training as impractical— theo 
retical. Just read the next three para 
graphs if that question is in your mind, 

“Salary raised 600 per cent.” 

“My investment in LaSalle train 


ing pays me 2500 per cent a year, 


Our mail daily brings many letters 
like these—letters reporting progress, 
promotions, salary raises, new and better 
: positions attributable to work with 
able, can’t seem to progress? LaSalle. Armour & Company employs 
hundreds of LaSalle trained men --The 
Standard Oil Co American Tele 
phone and ‘Telegraph—a// the great ratlroads—~all of the big public utility 
companies--every great corporation in America has LaSalle men in envi 
able positions. 


Now you can’t put more hours in your day—but you can multiply their 
value many times by turning your ability into the profitable channel of spe 
cialized training. 

A man who can only move a few hundred pounds of weight unassisted 


can lift a thousand pounds if he gets the proper leverage 


If you want a leverage on success, plus your work and your ability with 
what LaSalle offers you for the sake of really getting out of lite the things you 
are entitled to. 


There’s something at the bottom of this page that doesn’t look like a 
stone, but is one—it’s a stepping stone—USE IT. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





If ships drifted, they’d never arrive. So they sail by chart. Architects don’t build by guesswork. They draw 
plans., What are your plans for future progress? The first step to a definite route to more money—ulti- 
mate independence and the substitution of a certainty for a question mark, lies in studying, checking and 
sending the coupon below. If you’re in no hurry to act, just remember that waiting is as fatal as hesitating 
—they lead nowhere. The one thing you can be certain of is the action of today—so—send the coupon now. 





LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Please send me catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked wit 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY Training for BUSINESS MANAGEMENT Training f 
positions as Auditor, Comptroller, Public Ac- Official, Managerial, Sales and Executive po 
countant, Cost A untant, et sitions 


BANKING AND FINANCE Training for COMMERCIAL LAW Reading, Referer 
executive positions in Banks and Financial and Consultation Service for Business Mer 
Institutions 


PERSONNEL AND EMPLOYMENT MAN- 


EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: Training for po- AGEMENT Training for Employers, Em- 


ployment Managers, Executives, Industrial En 
gineers. 

BUSINESS ENGLISH: Training for Busine 
Correspondents and Copy Writers 


sition as Head Bookkeeper 

COMMERCIAL SPANISH: Training for posi- 
tions as Foreign Correspondent with Spanish- 
speaking countries 


Name - — nelbamennemenine ____._. Present Position seaceaiiniatail 


Dept. 171-RA CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


below. Also a copy of your book Ten Years’ Promotion in One all without gat t 

7 TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—FOREIG? Sis tr oo Te eo 
AND DOMESTK Training for posit ‘ = . —— =. ——s 
Railroad and Industrial Traffic Manager, et ‘a MODERN FOREM HIP t 

lirection and ind t ree 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT EFFI for Execut Ma , rintend ( 
CIENCY Training for Production Manager tractors, Foreme j t 
Department Heads, and all! those desiring trair . sawiine ; reR WRITING = 
ing in the 48 factors of efficien Bie I oop Se od :. ike oa De 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING: Training in the ne en popidlagyipreps diyieion = 
art of forceful, effective speech for Minister Cc. P. A. COACH (> FOR DVA* ED At 
Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, Politicia Clut r OUNTANT ! aration for ite Board 
men, etc. and Institute Ex at 
Addr 
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Douglas Fir Western Hemlock 

s Northern White Pine Washington Red Cedar 
Idaho White Pine Red Fir and Larch 

4p Western Soft Pine Norway Pine 


HOW THE TAXPAYER BENEFITS BY THIS 
X EXPERT LUMBER ADVICE 


LL along the Atlantic Coast there are summer Detailed, scientific knowledge of the species 
a resorts with miles and miles of boardwalk, of lumber, their characteristics and availabilities, 
trodden by millions of feet and drenched means durable and economical building today. 
vi ea fi : 
with surf and sea fog. More than that, it means ample supply of lum- 
Some of these boardwalks have been in service ber, present and future, for all essential needs— 
for 25 years, and are still sound and whole. The conservation and economy through the use of the 
) right wood in its proper place. right wood in its proper place. 
Others have been replaced every few years. W&$ 
The wrong wood for the purpose; or the right 


wood wrongly specified. pay 
gly sp This knowledge can be had by any lumber pur- 


) A good example of the need for an expert chaser who wants to make use of it. 


lumber service. : ’ F 
As substantial factors in the lumber business, 


+) the Weyerhaeuser people want to put at your 
service the results of their experience and inves- 
’ America uses more wood per capita than any tigations covering many years. 
other country in the world. To this end we will supply to lumber dealers 
As in the past, so in the future, much of the and to the public any desired information as to 
development of the Nation depends on its lumber the quality of the different species and the best 
supply. wood for a given purpose. 


The typical citizen is accustomed to lumber. This service will be as broad and impartial as 
He naturally takes it for granted he knows all we know how to make it. We are not partisans 
about it. of any particular species of wood. We advise 

the best lumber for the purpose, whether we 


It will pay him, both in his private interests oni te on ant 


’ and as a taxpayer, to check over what he really 
does know about choosing the most practical wood 
for a specific service! 


From now on the Weyerhaeuser Forest Prod- 
ucts trade-mark will be plainly stamped on our 


} product. 

It is something of a shock to the man who 
thinks of lumber vaguely in terms of “a nice 
, clear board” to come face to face with questions 


about the specific quality of the various kinds of 


When you buy lumber for any purpose, no 
matter how much or how little, you can look at 
the mark and know that you are getting a stand- 
ard article of known merit. 


if wood, 
eae : ood Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed 
Which is be stre P Whicl “xpos ; 
hich is best for strength uich for exposurt through the established trade channels by the 


to weather? Which for interior trim ? ; . * , 
) Weyerhaeuser Sales Company, Spokane, Wash- 
Far-reaching questions—make no mistake ington, with branch offices and representatives 
about that! throughout the country. 


; WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers of Douglas Fir, Western Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on the 
Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
7 Northern White Pine and Norway Pine in the Lake States. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 
to do a certain thing for me they’ re yours 
without the payment of a picayune.’ 

“T’ll have to know what it is before I 
promise,”’ sez the saint kind of cautious- 
like. 

“Will you tie the knot for me when I get 
married?” blurts out the little man. 

“With all the pleasure in the world,” sez 
the saint. 

“You've bought a pair of as good horses 
as ever topped a bank,” sez the other, “‘and 
now I’ll rest aisy in my mind.” 

“But as I understand it,” sez the saint, 
“‘you haven’t spoken to the lady yet!” 

“What difference does that make?”’ re- 
turns the little man. “I’ve been goin’ to 
speak to her every day for a month, any- 
way.” 

“We ll, what’s preventin’ you?” sez the 

saint. “‘A faint heart never won anything 
in the way of frills and furbe lows.” 

‘Ah,” sez the little man, “that shows 
me that you were never in love yourself. 
This is the way of it,” sez he. “I get up in 
the mornin’ and I sing myself a song, and 
I sez to myself, sez I, ‘This is the day,’fsez 
I. And I polish my boots until you could 
see your face in them, and shine up my 
spurs and saddle my horse, and start out 
as bould as a lion. I do have a thousand 
tender speeches on the tip of my tongue, 
and I ride along tellin’ myself that I’m 
goin’ towinin awalk. But,”’ sez he, “‘some- 
how or another, I’m lookin’ for a hole in the 
fence before I’ve gone a quarter of a mile, 
and I leave my heart hangin’ on the first 
gooseberry bush that I-come across. I 
don’t know how it is,” sez he, “but it’s 
always the same.” 

“You needn't tell me any more,”’ sez the 
saint; ‘“‘it’ll take somethin’ more than 
medicine to cure your malady. But some- 
times,’’ sez he, “‘the longest way round is 
the shortest way home. Did you ever think 
of takin’ her out hunting some day,’’ sez 
he, “and lettin’ her ride that good horse 
of yours? W hy don’t you take a chance? 
sez the saint. ‘Perhaps nature will do the 
rest.” 

“Now you're talkin’ sense,”’ sez the little 
man, “and a wonder it is that I didn't 
think of it before, myself. The hounds 
meet to-morrow night at the Tower of Old 
Cloone Castle. Will you be there?” sez he. 
“*Because,”’ sez he, “I might need you in a 
hurry.” 

“T’ll be on hand,” sez the saint, “if I 
have to swim half the way and walk the 
rest.” 


” 


mr 


HE next night and true to his promise, 

Saint Patrick set out for the old castle 
before the shank of the evenin’. He was 
the first to arrive at the meetin’ place, but 
he wasn’t there very long when he heard 
the hounds and could see the huntsman 
and whip bringing them between the trees 
which lined the long avenue up to the great 
house. 

Pretty soon the whole cavalcade came 
into view and Saint Patrick laughed when 
he noticed that the little man was ridin’ in 
front, beside the queen herself! And she 
was mounted on the horse that he had 
ridden on the memorable day when he 
chased the divil out of Ireland. 

The fairy queen herself was a vision to 
behold. She was dressed in an emerald- 
green velvet habit, slashed with pearls 
and diamonds; and on the top of her golden 
curls was perched a tiny fur cap fashioned 
from the ear of a chipmunk. Her little 
boots were made of beautiful silky bat 
wings, and her wee sptirs were of pure gold, 
chased in an intricate design and incrusted 
with rare jewels, A magnificent star ruby 
was set right over the peak of her huntin’ 
cap. It twinkled and lit up the way before 
her as she rode along. 

Of course I need not tell you that the 
little man was as proud as Punch, but he 
was kept pretty busy for all that, because 
every once in a while some courtier would 
spur his horse forward and endeavor to 
talk to the queen. 

But the little man would not tolerate 
that at all, and kept ridin’ them off and 
threatenin’ to lambaste them with the long 
lash of his huntin’ whip. 

Saint Patrick could not help noticin’ that 
the little man wore a brand-new red coat, 
and a white stock so tight that it almost 
choked him to death. It was quite certain 
that he wasn’t tongue-tied, because now 
and then he leaned over toward the queen 
and whispered somethin’. Of course the 
saint could not hear what he was sayin’ 
still, for all that, he could make a pretty 
fair guess, 


Well, the hounds were put in cover and 
they found a fox the very first cast they 
made. He took them straight across 
country to Loughmoe, and from there went 
round by the Rock of Cashel and back to 
Castel Iney and across the Priory Grounds 
and over by Oldtown. And then back by 
Drumard he led them, and went to earth 
in the woods behind the old graveyard of 
Kilavenogue. 

It was a great run and the saint found, to 
his satisfaction, that the bay horse was just 
as good as the little man said he was. You 


may be sure, too, that the horse the queen | 


was mounted on did himself proud and she 
rode side by side with the little man all 
through the hunt, and when they finally 
pulled up he was as fresh as when he started 
an’ wasn’t breathin’ hard enough to blow 
out a candle. 


“My! But he’s a beautiful horse!”’ sez | 
I'd love to | 
own him at whatever price you choose to | |} 


“ 


the queen to the little man. 


put upon him,” sez she, “because I never 
had a better ride in all my life,’’ sez she. 

“Fair enough!” 
as aisy as autumn shakes leaves from the 
trees. He’s yours this minute for the askin’. 
I'm only hoping that you'll take somethin’ 
along with him.” 

“But I have a saddle and bridle of my 
own,” sez the queen, lookin’ down and 
blushin’. “It’s so generous of you to give 
me the horse,”’ sez she; “it would be a 
shame to ask you to add anythin’ to it,” sez 
she. 

“Who's talkin’ about saddles and 
bridles?"’ sez the little man, as bould as 
Boneparte and ridin’ his horse so close to 
her that he almost touched her stirrup. 
“What the dickens do we care about sad- 
dles and bridles?” sez he. “It’s me that 
you should want to be takin’ along with 
the horse.”’ 

“Oh!” sez the queen, who was now quite 
flustered. “I—why—l never thought of 
that,’’ sez she. 

“Well, it isn’t too late,” sez the little 
man, ‘‘and I’m here to remind you. If you 
don’t marry me right now, ” sez he, “I'll 
come mornin’, noon an’ night, and keep 
right on remindin’ you. You won't have 
any peace or quiet until you say ‘Yes,’’ 
sez he. “Give me your answer this min- 
ute!" sez the little man, slippin’ his arm 
about her waist. 

And would you believe it, the fairy 
queen laid her golden head right over on 
the little man’s shoulder. 

“T’d hate to put you to all that trouble,” 
she whispered. 

Just at this minute, up rides Saint Pat- 
rick, and when the little man claps eyes on 
him he yells: “Now,” sez he, “if you're 
an honest man you'll pay for them horses 
I let you have.” 

‘So soon?” sez the saint, makin’ out 
that he was terribly surprised. 

"i isn’t half soon enough,”’ sez the little 
man. “But under the circumstances,”’ sez 
he, givin’ the queen another big hug, “| 
suppose we'll have to be satisfied.” 

Oh, he was a captain, was that little man! 

Well, of course there wasn’t anythin’ left 
for Saint Patrick to do but tomake good his 
word as he had passed it to the little man 
when he bought the horses. 

So the whole hunt gathered round and 
took their caps off while the little man and 
the queen rode to the center of the circle, 
and there the good saint said the word 
that made them man and wife to the end 
of their days. 

After that they all rode back to the 
queen’s castle and had a regular hunt 
breakfast, with a ball in the evenin’. And 
the last I saw of the litthe man he was 
dancin’ a jig on the table and pretendin’ to 
throw kisses at one of the court ladies, 
while the little queen sat over by the big 
fireplace,.laughing at his antics until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. 


So that is the story of the fox-hunting 
fairies, with the ad ventures and love-making 
of their master of hounds, as related to the 
little boy by old Nellie Nolan. And of 
course you may not believe it, because 
whenever people hear anything new they 
are liable to discredit it, the same as they 
did when a clever man first told them that 
the earth was round or that men would turn 
themselves into birds some day and be able 
to fly. 

Or, for that matter, where could you find 
a man fifty years ago who could be per- 
suaded it was possible for one man at the 
end of a little thin wire in New York to talk 
to a man cooling his heels in the Pacific 
Ocean? 
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sez the little man. ‘It’s | 
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The Right Hat for Real Men 
Louis, Missouri, U.S. A. 


Manufacturers of Lion Hats, Caps and Gloves 


LANGENBERG Hat Co, S1 
Established 1860 
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THE HOUSE BEHIND THE GOODS 


R nearly a quarter of a century The Keratol Company 

under one continuous management, has striven for one 

ideal—the production of the finest material that science 
and infinite care can create. 


To the attainment of this ideal is due the public accep- 
tance of Genuine Keratol as superior to most anima! 


l ; 
eather The Keratol Company is known, and its pro- 


duct, Genuine Keratol, is used in practically 
every civilized country ‘of the globe. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 


Newark New Jersey 


Genuine Keratol wears 
; 

longer than most animal 
leather, looks better and 


costs less 
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FIRST NIGHTS ~-AND 
EVERYTHING 


(Continued from Page 11) 
















APPROVED BY 
UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES 


Make 
/iim fear 


yu will appreciate a signal of variable tone, one capable of 
producing an abnormal volume of sound in an emergency 
and possibly save a life. 

One feature of the Buell is chat it is entirely subject to the will 
of the driver. From a barely audible “tooting” to an action 

compelling blast it has a range that makes it the ideal warning 
signal. Its reliability and efficiency have secured for it the Under- 

writers’ Laboratories’ approval as a safety device. 





Is your signal a safety device? 
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< fine, clear writing 
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blotting. One of the 
world's twelve most 
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cA Pen for Every Need 


No writing need has been faced 
within more than half a century that 
has not been foreseen and met by 
Esterbrook, 


Wherever you go, in any dealer's 
shop, you'll find the famous Ester- 
brook line displayed prominently. 
Choose from the case, order by 
number and buy by the box—it is red. 


For, regardless of your particular 
need, you will get pen performance 
on which a leadership has been 
built and held. Insist on Esterbrook. 


The Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Co. 
72-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J. 
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In brief, the entire entrance gcene of the 
tenor lieutenant—the crossed sword tips, 
the glad shoutings and the altogether ex- 
travagantly enthusiastic reception and ac- 
claim which the lieutenant receives from 
his men—is an exact, carefully staged rep- 
resentation of the loud, long and lovingly 
hysterical reception which, as any former 


| member of our A. E. F. will tell you, our 


doughboys always let loose whenever a 
shavetail, especially a tenor shavetail, was 
good enough to mingle with them in train- 


| ing camp or in France. 


| presented to the prince, remarked w 


And now the precise moment is actually 
here when the theatergoer who aspires to 
become an acknowledged first-nighter is 
socially to make or unmake himself. The 
shavetail tenor on the stage has finished, 
we'll say, his entrance song and the half 
dozen or more encores which are always 
demanded—on first nights. Finally, even 
the song publisher and Cyril Ironhand 
have cracked under the strain. Comes a 
moment of comparative silence following 
exhaustion. And the callow Broadway 
climber, lacking a social mentor to guide 
him, will turn to his companion in the next 
seat and make some casual, absolutely 
harmless and impersonal little comment on 
the tenor’s art, such as, “ Friends, Romans, 
countrymen, lend me your ear muffs! 
Slap me down dead, Jim, if that tenor guy 
isn’t the rottenest singer in the entire 
world!” 

Never do that! The simple little criti- 
cal sentences I have just quoted are the 
exact words I used the night several of the 
foremost figures of Broadway’s first-night 
younger set fastened roughly to my person 
the two-quart can and chased me clatter- 
ing into outer darkness. Later I learned 
that the large person with the gold- plated 
hair directly in front of me was the tenor’s 
current wife, and that she was still proud 
of him. It was too late. That lone comment 
of mine, which was overheard by at. least 
ten first-nighters directly interested in the 
production or in one or more of the play- 
ers in the cast, closed the doors of Broad- 
way society forever, so far as my ambitions 
were concerned—left me socially in a posi- 
tion where even Lucas, the waiter at Shan- 
ley’s who is said to know thousands of 
Broadway society men by name, never 
pays the slightest attention to me beyond 

a perfunctory: “Our corned beef and cab- 
tem special for to-day are very tasty 
to-night —er—mister.’ 


The Prince and the Poser 


Never, I realized when too late, would I 
experience that deliciously stifling emotion 
which grips the Broadway climber when he 
sees himself described in the metropolitan 
newspapers as the well-known first-nighter 
and man about town. There is a story 
going the rounds to the effect that at a 
semipublic function in honor of the Prince 
of Wales in a New York armory last year 
a Broadway social leader, upon being 
rith evi- 
dently sincere and long and honestly nour- 
ished ee par eae “Prince, I’ve often 


wondered whether your parents ever caught 


that Irvin Cobb wheeze about them, and 


| whether they took it good-natured—that 


one about George the Fifth and Mary the 
other four-fifths.” But the social conse- 
quences of this sort of harmless little in- 
quiry are as nothing when compared to 
what happens at a Broadway first night 
when one speaks out of one’s turn. 
Consider for a moment the personne] 
of a first-night function. If the first-nighter 
sitting next to you isn’t the husband of the 
star, she is almost certain to be the wife of 
the star or perhaps the leading juvenile’s 
daughter. If the man just beyond your 
theater companion, anu therefore within 
earshot, didn’t paint the scenery, he prob- 
ably either designed the costumes or wrote 
the musical riot of the show—the inter- 
polated waltz song which was called Let 
Me Learn You to Love Me in the original 
manuscript, but has been more or less 
rhetorically jacked up during rehearsals. 
At the very least, there is bound to be 


| someone within hearing of your comments 


who is sure to be a close friend of a certain 
little party on the stage who has the part 
that runs, ‘O-o-o, lulla luh! Tho thith ith 
Parith!” And if the function happens to be 
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the first night of a musical comedy, or even 
of a farce, it’s a safe bet that almost every 
other man in sight has been called in by the 
producer at some stage of the rehearsals 
to fix it up in the weak spots. I know that 
in the case of a farce I once wrote, which 
ultimately was turned into a—in a manner 
of speaking—musical comedy, the instant 
the head usher began to yell “Author! 
Author!” between acts every man in the 
first four rows of orchestra seats stood up 
on the instant and smilingly bowed his 
grateful appreciation of this spontaneous 
tribute to his literary craftsmanship. 


Premieres Made Safe for Stars 


Particularly must you be careful not to 
speak out of your turn at any first-night 
performance of a play in which any one of 
three or four gifted ladies is the star. Count 
yourself fortunate, in fact, if you are so 
much as permitted to occupy an orchestra 
chair at a first-night performance in which 
any of these notables of the stage is directly 
concerned. These stars always take over 
the tickets for the first-night performances 
of their particular efforts themselves and 
distribute the seats among their friends. 
Virtually the entire assemblage at one pro- 
ducer’s premiére on Broadway or environs 
also is invited. Consequently we of the 
middle classes have no hope of getting into 
one of these particular first-night functions 
unless we are willing to sit far up in one of the 
ear-trumpet seats, or unless we are lucky 
enough to know a dramatic critic who has 
owed us five or ten dollars for a consider- 
able spell. Dramatic critics always have an 
extra Annie-Oakley in their full-dress work- 
ing clothes, and there are circumstances in 
which even a dramatic critic can be kindly. 
In view of the hand-picked quality of the 
first-night audience at such productions as 
I have indicated it is obvious that if one is 
even too sparing in applause at one of these 
especially scintillating first nights the of- 
fender is fortunate if he gets off with noth- 
ing worse than a compound fracture of his 
social underpinnings. 

Roughly speaking, the basic phenomena 
that combine to make a Broadway first 
night resplendently different from the suc- 
ceeding performances of the piece number 
six in all. In the order of their importance 
they are the audience’s interest in the audi- 
ence; the increasingly bitter rivalry, par- 
ticularly in recent years, between the mag- 
nates at the head of Manhattan's great 
cloak-and-suit-making industry on the one 
hand and the dazzling army of lady movie 
stars on the other in the race to capture the 
stage box seats; the audience’s rapturous 
interest in the appearance of friends and 
acquaintances among the players on the 
stage; the players’ interest in the audience; 
the curtain speech by the producer or by 
the sad, pale playwright; and, finally, the 
fact that the initial performance of a play 
on Broadway usually lasts until close to 
midnight. Sometimes the quality of the 
play itself also arouses interest, but this 
reaction at a first night is rare. 

I have yet to hear a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the fact that the patrons of 
art attending the premiéres of the modern 
brand of dimple-knee, bareback drama 
should number so large a proportion of the 
refulgent captains of industry who direct 
New York’s garment trade. One glance 
over a first-night audience, however, offers 
proof positive that the master minds of the 
cloak-and-suit industry of Manhattan seem 
to see no business peril at all in the modern 

tendency of stage costuming toward the 
simplicity of costume so noticeable in and 
round the swimming pool of a Turkish 
bath establishment on ladies’ day. Doubt- 
less the leading representatives of the city’s 
garment-making industry would grab off 
all the box seats on first nights if it were 
not for the weight and age handicaps 
which crimp their stride in their constant 
races with the younger and more lithe 
movie queens from limousine to box-office 
window. 

A movie star of the female gender, de- 
spite her own handicap weights in the form 
of pounds of platinum, pecks of pearls and 
poods of Russian sables, can make a three- 
hundred-pound manufacturer of women’s 
cloaks, suits or unmentionables look as if 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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Formula No. 130 


Accepted 
on these tests 





Multiplies itself 
The cream multiplies itself 250 times in 
I 
lather. Thus a tiny bit serves for a shave. 
A 35-cent tube serves for 152 shaves. 





Maintains itself 
The lather maintains its creamy fullness 
for 10 minutes on the face. So it does 
not need replacement. 





Acts quickly 
The average beard is softened in one 
minute. Within that time it absorbs 
15% of water. That is enough to make 
a horny beard wax like. 





Soothes the skin 


It leaves the skin in soft and smooth con- 
dition. No lotion is needed. The cream 
itself forms a soothing lotion, due to 


palm and olive oils. 
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We Made 130 Kinds 


of Shaving Cream 


And tested them all—scientifically 
By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


Six years ago we started out to make the supreme 
shaving cream. 

Long before, we had attained the finest toilet 
soap created. The secret lay in a perfect blend 
of palm and olive oils. Our chief idea was to 
apply that balmy blend to shaving. 

But there were, perhaps, a hundred shaving 
soaps, and each had its adherents. We tested 
many of them—found their virtues and their 
faults. And we started to reach new perfection 
in each quality desired. 


Eighteen months of experiment 


We knew soap making well—that’s evident. But 
it took 18 months to satisfy us on a shaving cream. 


In that time we made up and tested 130 kinds of 
soap. The tests embodied five shaving soap re- 
quirements. And we persisted until, step by step, 
in each of them we seemed to reach the limit. 


What we finally attained 


\t last we attained a shaving cream which showed 
these unique results: 

First, great economy. The cream multiplies itself 
in lather 250 times. Thus a bit of cream—yJust 
one-half gram—suffices for a shave. 
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Shaving Cream 


Secorid, quick efficiency. The oil on the beard is 
removed almost instantly. Within one minute 
the beard absorbs 15% of water. And that’s 
enough to soften a most stubborn beard. 

Third, lasting lather. It maintains its creamy 
fullness for ten minutes on the face. 

We had the rest. The palm and olive oils form 
ideal lubrication. Their lather softens and 
soothes the skin. So lotions are not needed. 


You will be surprised 


Now we offer you a shaving soap which millions 
have adopted. It is based on oils which for 3,000 
years have held supreme place for the face. And 
those oils are blended in a shaving cream which 
brings the results we state. 

You will be delighted with it. Whatever you 
seek, Palmolive Shaving Cream will exceed your 
expectations. Whatever you have used, this 
cream will surprise you. 

Send the coupon for a trial tube. Do us the 
kindness, and yourself the justice, of learning 
what we have accomplished. 


10 Shaves FREE 


Simply insert your name and address and mail to 





Palmolive Company, Dept. 151 
Milwaukee, U.S.A. 
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From the olden House of Nero came the | 
Inspiration for theseCases <P 
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Portraying the Wadsworth art of combining grace 
and utility in cases for the leading watch movements 
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ITH the enthusiasm of a 
collector and the severity 
of an exacting despot, Nero 
g despoiled Greece and Asia 
’ of their most valued art 
treasures — so that his Golden House at 
Rome might not go unadorned. 
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A miracle of gold and precious stones, 


this colossal monument of prodigality 
became the Roman palace of art wherein 
were found the works of the greatest 
masters of the age. Within its vast dining 
chambers Nero gathered patrician Rome 
to his bacchanalian feasts. 
The jewel-frosted walls and ivoried 
ceilings, which formed such fitting 
background for those ancient festivals, 
revealed a wealth of Neronian orna- 


(Gan | ment, the spirit of which lives today in 
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the works of the Wadsworth artists. 
Thus do the cases illustrated above re- 
flect an artistry eighteen centuries old. 


Here are examples of the Wadsworth 
skill which builds, forthemenand women 
of today, watch cases for every taste, for 
every purse —from sturdystrap or pocket 
models for sport, for business, for social 
wear, to dainty wristlets of quiet sim- 
plicity or rich in hand-chased beauty. 


The watch —a product of two industries 


Two distinct factors enter into the mak- 
ing of a watch. 


With consummate skill the movement 
maker constructs the tiny parts and forms 
them into one unit—the movement. 
But, for the completion of the watch, he 
turns to the case maker who, with equal 











7T he case below illus- 
trates how Wadsworth 
has combined the 
beautiful and the prac- 
tical in a man’s case 
of sturdy simplicity 






skill, fashions the case which is 
to protect this delicate mechanism. And 
it rests with the case maker alone to em- 
ploy such artistry in the designing of the 
case as will make the completed watch 
a beautiful article of personal wear. 


Thusit is that forthirty years Wadsworth 
cases have dressed the watch movements 
of leading manufacturers and importers. 
Many of the most beautiful, most pop- 
ular designs with which you are ac- 
quainted are Wadsworth creations. 

When you buy a watch, select a movement that 
your jeweler will recommend and have him 
“dress” it ina Wadsworth case. The Wadsworth 
name is your assurance not only of correct design 
but of the finest in material and workmanship. 


Tue Wapswortn Watcu Case Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Makers of watch cases exclusively 
Factories: Dayton, Ky. * 














Wadsworth has wrought 
into watch cases the spirit 
<r PF of ancient Neronian art 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

he were stumbling backward. Which is 
one reason that many of the cloak-and-suit 
notables who form so large a part of first- 
night assemblages frequently must accept 
a second choice of seats separated from the 
footlights by the entire width of the bull 
fiddle or bass drum. 

Even the cloak-and-suit man who finds 
himself compelled to sit in seat AAl, or 
just back of the orchestra leader, almost 
always sees more of the stage and its occu- 
pants than his successful rival, the movie 
queen who has beaten him in the race to 
secure the stage box. Movie queens seated 
in stage boxes at New York first nights 
never have seen a production, and never 
will, until architects and builders install in 
all theaters a rear wall, just back of the 
last row of seats, composed of one expensive 
plate-glass mirror. 

Manager and playwright, the movie 
queen in the box realizes, have gone to the 
trouble and expense of producing the play 
so that at least a fraction of the legions 
of kindly but plain, humble Americans 
whom the celluloid staress always speaks 
of in gracious mariner as “my public” 
may have a legitimate excuse to assemble 
at a point where they can get a close-up 
of her in the flesh. With that unbounded 
generosity which, as disinterested press 
agents innumerable have stressed so often, 
is a characteristic of all player folk, the 
movie queen at first nights sits with her 
back to the stage from eight-thirty o’clock 
until the evening and morning are one 
day, so that as much of her public as can 
jam its way into the theater can feast its 
eyes uninterruptedly upon as much of her 
facade as should be shown above the box 
railing. Nay, more. 

She and her public probably would not 
get out of the theater so early as midnight 
if it were not for the managerial practice 
of smoothing out kinks in the play in the 
course of the dog-town performances that 
precede the Broadway first night. Once 
upon a time the dog to whom a new play 
was first fed in order to see whether he 
could swallow it and live had his habitat 
as far away as Washington, never nearer 
to Broadway than New Haven. Recently 
Stamford, just over the Connecticut line, 
came into its own as a dog town. To-day 
the theatrical dog, steadily creeping closer 
to Longacre Square, has actually come 
inside the limits of the greater city—is as 
close to Broadway as Far Rockaway. 


1 Knew Her When 


With the exception of Arthur Hopkins, 
however, the producers with new plays to 
offer as a rule refuse to open cold on Broad- 
way—as the process of giving a first per- 
formance on Broadway without preliminary 
tryouts on the dog is known in first- 
night social circles. It was when Arthur 
Hopkins opened cold a few months ago 
when sending John Barrymore to bat in 
Richard III without a preliminary warming 
up that a Broadway first-night endurance 
test really approached the heroic length 
of one of Bob LaFollette’s after-dinner 
efforts. Up to that time George Tyler’s 
production of The High Road of Life, with 
its first-night performance lasting until 
half past twelve the next morning, held 
the recordffor all distances; but the night 
Mr. Hopkins turned young Mr. Barrymore 
loose on Richard III the Tyler record had 
been smashed long before Richard had 
begun so much as to suggest that he was 
willing to swap his kingdom in a horse 
trade. The last curtain and the house 
fireman dropped simultaneously a minute 
or so before the stroke of one o’clock in the 
morning. 

And I'll wager that not then did a Broad- 
way social leader presenv forget the first- 
night code, even to the extent of glancing 
impatiently at his watch. 

There may have been grumblings in 
some of the rows of seats back under the 
balcony overhang, I'll admit—even open- 
face yawns; but you may depend upon 
it that the crass comments, if any, came 
from crude persons who either did not 
know the don’t rules of correct Broadway 
doings or whose petty souls were dead to 
all the finer instincts of swell Tenderloin 
social procedure. 

That sort of person does, of course, get 
into first-night functions. In fact, since my 
own social fall and the resultant delicacy 
about going far down a theater aisle with 
my two-quart tin can clanking behind me, 
I find myself almost always now at first 
nights back in the last rows that are largely 
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favored by members of the theatrical | 


branch of the flourishing international or- 
ee, known as the I Knew Her When 
Club. . 

The last first night I slunk into, the other 
social outcast who accompanied me whis- 


pered that the four ladies seated in the | 


W row directly in front of us were none 


other than the founder members of the | 


Broadway branch of the organization. My 
friend identified them as the Misses Foxy 
Belasco and Caprice Boucicault, show girls, 
and their respective mothers, Mrs. Herman 
Schultz and the ample Mrs. Mounted 
Traffic Cop Timothy McInerney. - My 
friend may or may not have had their 
names correctly. Mrs. Schultz persisted 
in addressing the girl my friend called 
Foxy Belasco as “Tillie, dear,’”’ and Mrs. 
Mcelnerney seemed as certain that her 
daughter Caprice’s name was Mame. No 
matter; the point is that by quoting here 
but the briefest extract from the monologue 
which Foxy Belasco delivered, with slight 
interruptions, from rise to fall of curtain, 
I can best give the reader a concrete idea 
of how not to do it if one aspires to first- 
night social success. 

“There’s the one I was sayin’ about 
now, mom—the lumpy sketch camin’ on 
stage with Jack Hazzard. Rooney, her real 
name is. I betcha, Caprice, was we to yell 
right now ‘A cup of coffee, waitress, 
please,’ that smear would blow right up in 
the middle of her lines and holler ‘Draw 
one in the dark!’ from force of habit.” 


Foxy Belasco’s Monologue 


“T leave it to Caprice, mom, if it wasn’t 
I and Caprice and another artist named 
Yvonne Quinn, the year us three was in 
Frank Tinney’s support, didn’t we give that 
mistake her first boost into the profession, 





us bein’ sorry for her and everything, by | 


givin’ her a big boost and a personal 
knockdown to Ned Wayburn out of kind- 
ness of heart and all. And she never met 
a swell Wall Street fella or anything, being 
she was all but engaged to a taxi chauffoor 


or something when I and Caprice and | 


Yvonne took her up, until a swell Wall 
Street fella we know gives us a swell fare- 
well party at the Old Rector’s on account 
he is being married the following week, and 
we invite this Rooney mess—Loretta 
Rooney her real name is—along to this 
swell Wall Street fella’s party, and that’s 
the first time she was ever in a restaurant 
where they are handles on the cups in her 
livin’ life. 

“But now! My Lord! You'd think she 
boarded at Vanderbilt’s or something. One 
day when they was pickin’ the artists for 
this very show, and Ziegfeld sent for me, I 
am sittin’ in Flo’s outer office waitin’ there, 
and this Rooney affair waddles in and in 
spite of all I’ve done for her and all she 


treats me like I was the dirt under her feet. | 
Butshedon’t get by withit! ‘Miss Rooney,’ | 


I says, speakin’ very, very pointed so as all 
the girls sittin’ along the wall would make 
me, ‘Miss Rooney,’ I repeat very politely, 
‘as one old friend to another who got you 
your first job in the profession when you 
was a waitress,’ I says, ‘at the time,’ I says 
to her, ‘when the clostest you ever come 
to the dramatic profession was when us 
artists from the Winter Garden around the 
corner from the Quick and Dirty where you 
worked at drop in on matinée days and let 
you tie the nose bag on us,’ I says, speakin’ 
very loud, ‘how,’ I says, ‘do you do?’ I 
says to her. 

*“Whether she had bean enough to make 
what I am hintin’ at, mom, Lord only 
knows; but all the rest the girls sittin’ in 
the office liked to died! 

“‘And a knocker! Honest, I never know 
that truck horse to hand out anything but 
a slam for everybody in the profession, 
unless it’s she is stringin’ them along, like 
she must of string Flo to land this part in 
this here show, the same which she don’t 
get no more grasp the tempo it had ought 
to be played in than my aunt’s cat’s kit- 
tens. If she’s an artist, my name is Sorra 
Bunhadt! 

“T would of accepted the part from Flo 
myself that day, and built it up into a 
riot for him, only he gets her on account 
of her workin’ for half my salary, or she 
has something on somebody or something. 
And besides, I tell Flo flat I will not go out 
on the road with this or no show if Abe 
Erlanger himself was to ask me on his 
knees on a gold platter. 

“Her own husband, Willie Mack, who 
was the whole brains of the Cohen Brothers 


Comedy Five and one the grandest fellas | 
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The Carbon Paper 


That Gives Satisfaction 


oy smearing of your fingers, fewer smudged carbon 
copies. Makes carbon copies that rival the 
original letter —clear, legible, permanent. Economical 
because it gives more good copies at one typing and 


does more work per sheet. 


Send for Samples of MultiKopy Carbon Paper 


WEBS: MultiKopy will delight you. You will be glad you sent for samples. 
pe Write today. 

MultiKopy Carbon Paper, and the equally superior Star Type- 
dor writer Ribbons, sold by principal dealers the world ever. 






F. S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DOLLARS IN HARES 
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Let us teach you at your own fireside thy 
World Famous PALMER METHOD PEN MAN- 
SHIP, leading quickly and easily to a style of 
handwriting embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease 
and Endurance. No age limit if nerve force is u 
impaired. Failure unknown when our plan is f 
lowed. Write today for information. The A. N 
Palmer Company, 32 Irving Place, New York City. 

























Let Us Establish You In 
A Well-Paying Business 


A few hours of your spare time 
each week. 

A complete outfit for immediate 
profitable work, cost free. 


You Furnish: 
We Furnish: 


—All the supplies and equipment you need, without cost to you. 
—Full directions and instructions and tested money-bringing | 
carrying on your business, without charge. 

— Display advertising over ¥ 
at our expense. 


ur name in the newspapers of 


| Permane 


so investment, no experience needed. Cash profits from the first day. 

r-expanding busine Like other subs ription representatives of The Saturday 

Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country Gentleman, you can n 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 924 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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We Pay Cash 


for 


Their Spare Hours 


; Scattered all over the United States are hundreds 

of men and women to whom we are regularly 

paying generous cash rewards for easy spare- 

time work. If you want more money, we will 
gladly give you the same op- 

portunity to earn extra dollars 

that we have given them. 2 


HESE representatives of The 
Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman have 
all been established in a perma- 
nent business that insures them 


a steady income for just a few 
hours’ work each week. They 
didn’t invest a single penny; 
they didn’t need a minute’s pre- 
vious experience —we supplied all 
», the materials needed and showed a 


them how to earn big profits from sp. 4 ghope 
the very start. Wyoming 
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And every one of them is 
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Easy, Extra Money 


At this moment there is room 








Arthur White 


Kenens on our staff of subscription repre- Colorado 
sentatives for more live workers 
who want to establish themselves 
in a pleasant sparetime business 
that pays liberal and ever-increas- 
ing returns. If you want extra 


money and have even an hour a 
week to sell, it will pay you to let 
us hear from you at once. You 
assume no obligation. 
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California 
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I know until the hootch gets him on ac- 
count the dog’s life she drives him to—she 
gives it out it was pneumonia or some- 
thing, but I get it straight from a certain 
party at the funeral on account of her he 
drunk himself to death—Willie Mack him- 
self says to me with almost his dyin’ 
breath the last day that grand fella come 
up for air one day I am strollin’ over to the 
Shubert office on account Lee has sent for 
me, Willie says when I says to him to be 
polite, ‘How’s the rest of the family, 
Willie?’ and he says kind of sad—and 
honest, mom, knowin’ what a grand fella 
Willie was when he was right and to see 
what a rummy she had made of him, 
standin’ there all wore thin and everything 
in front of the cigar store, I couldda bust 
right out cryin’ right there in Times 
Square—-Willie says to me in a voice I'll 
remember to my dyin’ day, ‘ Dearie,’ he 
says in a voice like his poor broken heart 
would break, ‘I'll say this for Loretta,’ he 
sort of sobs, ‘the son of a gun can throw a 
plate as straight as ever,’ he says. And it 
weren't only the night on the very day 
which he said that that it took four Belle- 
vue doctors and two cops to ease him 
into — 

“But I guess we gotta can our chatter, 
mom, seein’ that certain parties sittin’ no 
hundred miles in front of us—and if they 
don’t like the cracks I am makin’ out loud 
about the way they was brought up, they 
can lump it—seem to think they can turn 
around and give us the frozen eye, girls, 
like as if these seats we paid our good cash 
money for was bought by them in their 
own front parlor or something! Hush, 
everybody, or they’|l turn around again and 
catch us breathin’ their air!” 

All of which may or may not be the chief 
reason that the producer makes sure that 
the newspaper critics’ seats are far enough 
in front of our I-Knew-Her-When-Club 
rows to permit the critics to concentrate 
on art. 

When, at midnight or later, the first 
rows of first-nighters have crowded into 
back-stage dressing rooms to whisper cau- 
tiously into the ear of an actor friend that 
the play was a bloomer, but that friend 
actor’s personal contribution to the func- 
tion was another Mansfield success; and 
the back rows, scorning whispers, have de- 
parted with the emphatic announcement 
that the whole mess was another lemon, 
and all the rival producers of plays—who, 
for a lot of reasons that include jealousy, 
are the least reliable of all first-night 
prophets— have sought some dark, secluded 
spot where they can shake their heads 
unseen; and the satiated newspaper critics 
wearily have typed the last “alas"’ in their 
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reviews —well, then it is that along come 
none other than Horace and Lizzie, to- 
gether with all the other Horaces and 
Lizzies who daily land in legions on Broad- 
way and tell the worthless Broadway ver- 
dict to go away back and drop dead. 

It is they, the early risers in from the old 
home town, who say whether the new 
play —once the fluff and feathers and floun- 
ces of the first-night function have been 
removed from the theater—will or will not 
have a Broadway run. Back in the days 
when Stanford White, Tom Clark and 
Freddy Gebhard were known as the first- 
night Three Musketeers of Broadway, New 
York was certain at the end of the first 
_ performance of Florodora, and said so em- 
* phatically—after getting far enough away 
from the Casino— that the musical comedy 
was doomed to early failure. Before the 
Horaces and Lizzies of those days heard 
the sorrowful news, however, they were on 
their way back to tell the other home folks 
that Florodora was some show; and almost 
two years later the then youthful Tom 
Ryley, producer of the piece, would still 
grow exceedingly wrathful if, upon wander- 
ing into the Casino box office of a night, he 
found a pair of unsold tickets in the rack. 
Twenty or more years later the musical 
play achieved the glory of a scintillating 
revival. In recent years Peg o’ My Heart 
likewise saw Broadway’s thumbs turned 
down, but, as so often happens, the United 
States—London, too, for that matter 
dared to disagree with Broadway, and Peg 
lived long and waxed wealthy. A few 
months ago the first-night social lights, 
critics included, really felt sorry for George 
M. Cohan when he put on The Tavern, 
but scarcely a week had passed before 
thousands of hopelessly crude persons who 
can never hope to be acknowledged first- 
nighters again were insisting that the New 
York verdict was all wrong. Fortunately 
for producers, playwrights and players, the 
opinion of Broadw ay’s first-night swagger 
set makes a dent only in Broadway’s first- 
night swagger set. 

What the rabble likes, it may be argued 
by the elect, has no bearing on art. But 
neither have Broadway first nights. The 
sufficiency unto itself so characteristic of 
New York is one reason that Broadway 
still is firmly convinced that its first- night 
verdict is final; but if you leave the matter 
to Solly, the dapper box-office youth, Solly 
will tell you that he and the boss are more 
concerned about the verdict of the folks who 
carry just a hint of moth-ball odor on the 
evening clothes they’ve brought along when 
visiting the city, and are shamelessly ready 
to admit that they don’t know nothing 
about art but they know what they like. 
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before the date of the issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot 
be sent to replace those undelivered through failure to send such advance notice. 
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Accident cabinets Candy machinery Feed boxes Jails Pans Rinks Skates Tramways 
ps Canning i Feeding machinery Jardinieres Pantry boxes Road machinery Skis Transfer wagons 
Acetylene tanks Canisters Felling machinery Jibs Park benches Rockers Skulls Transformers 
Adding machines Fences Joists Park fences Rocking horses Skylights Transmitters 
Addressing machines Cars Fence posts Kegs Parlor cabinets Roof ladders Slates id Transoms 
Aerial bombe Car fenders Fenders Kennels Passenger cars Roof gardens Sledp Transom adjusters 
Aerial instruments Carboys Ferris wheels Kettles Patrol wagons Roofs f / ™,_ Transplanters 
Aerial tramways Carbonators Ferry boats Kilns Pattern boards Rooms , “Traps 
Aeroplanes Cargo hooks Filing cabinets Kitchen cabinets Pattern machinery Roosts ; eres 
Air brakes Carousels Filling machinery Kitchen utensils Pedestals / 
Air condensers Carpet sweepers Filters Knives Pencils 
Air compressors Carriages Fire alarm boxes Ladders Pencil boxes 
Air coolers Caskets Fire apparatus Ladles Penholders 
Air filters Catches Fire engines Lamp posts Penknives ’ 
Air pumps Cattle stanchions Fire escapes Lamps Penstocks 
Alarm boxes Ceilings Fire extinguishers Landaulets Perforating machinery 
Alarm clocks Centrifugal pumps Fireless cookers Lanterns Pergolas 
Altars Chains Fireplaces Lapboards Periscopes > ‘ 
Ambulances Chairs Fishing rods Latches Pews wet rollers 7 
Ammeters Chandeliers Fixtures Launches Phaetons Street sweepers travelling cranes 
Amusement parks Chiffoniers Flag poles Laundries Phonographs String machinery Trays 
Anchora Chifforobes Flashlights Laundry machinery _— Photo cabinet Stripping machinery Trellises 
Anvils Chutes Floats Lathes Physicians c* Strong boxes Trestles 
Aquaplanes Churches Floors Lattices Pianos Structural iron Tricycles 
Arbors Church furniture Flour machinery Lavatories Piano s* Siensieenetebadl Trimmers 
Arches Church organs Flour mills Lawn mowers Pick ' Stucco Trip hammers 
Artificial leather Cider presses Flutes Leaders Pic! Stuffing machinery Tripods 
Artificial limbs Clamps Folding beds Levers P; Slide rules Submarines Trolley cars 
Artificial stone Clippers Footstools Lifeboats e Sliding doors Subways Trolley poles 
Art furniture Clocks Forging machinery Lifebuoys Slips Subway cars Trombones 
Art metal Clothes chests Foundry machinery Lifts Slot machines Suction boxes Troughs 
Ash cans Clogs Fountains Lighters Smelters Sugar machinery Trowels 
Asylums Clubs Frames Lighthouses Smoke houses Sugar mills Trucks 
Automobiles Clutches Freight boats Lighting fixture Smoking pipes Sulkies Trunks 
Automobile accessories Coaches Freight cars Linotype mac? ' ery carts Snap fasteners Summer homes Tubes 
Automobile tops Coat hangers Fretwork Lockers tose Snow scrapers Sun dials Tube machinery 
Automobile lamps Coffins Furnaces Locks ces Snow shoes Supports Tubs 
Awnings Conveyors Furniture Locomot Soap machinery Surreys Tugs 
Axes Conduits Gable ornaments Looms <y first signs Society badges Sweepers Tunnel cars 
Axles Coal tipples Garages Lung’ ( boats Sockets Swifts Turbines 
Baby bassinets Cotton mills Garden cultivators Me oemins trans Soda fountains Swimming pools Turnstiles 
Baby carriages Cotton mill machinery Garden tools v Sample caves Sofas Swings Turntables 
Bakeries Cooling machinery Gas meters 7 Sample trunks Soldering irons Switches Turrets 
Baking machinery Corn shellers Gas engines Sanctuary furniture Sounding boards Switch boards Twist machinery 
Balconies Corn shockers Gas fixtures {I Gemttosinnns Souvenirs Switch boxes Typewriters 
Balers Coupes Gas generators Sanitarium equipment Sowers Swivels Typewriter cases 
Ballot boxes Cradles Gas heaters Saw handles Spades Swords Typewriter tables 
Balustrades Cranes Gas stoves Scaffolding Spanner wrenches Syrup machinery Ukuleles 
Banjoes Crank shafts Gates -yors Scales Spears Tables Umbrellas 
Bank fixtures Creameries Gavels Scenic railways Speed boats Table lamps Urns 
Barber shop fixtures Cribs Generator ta sachinery —_ School buildings Speedometers Tablet machinery Urn stands 
Barber poles Crockery Gigs s School furniture Spigots Tacks Utensils 
Barges Crutches Golf balls xes School rooms Spikes Tags Utility boxes 
Barns Crushers Golf stic” chips- Schooners Spindles Tag machinery Vacuum bottles 
Barometers Cues Gondo} anchors Scissors Spinning wheels Talcum machinery Vacuum cleaners 
Barrels Cultivators Grain *& brackets Scoops Spittoons Tanks Valves 
Baseball bats Cupolas Gra Alice boxes Score boards Spires Tankers Vans 
Baskets Curtain poles Gr e Police patrols Scows Spokes Tapes Vases 
Bath houses Dairy barns G Police signals Scrapers Spools Taps Vats 
Bath tubs Davenports ‘ Polo talls Screens Spoons Targets Vaults 
Battleships Decoys Polo mallets Screen doors Spouts Taxicabs Vehicles 
Beds : Dentists chairs Pontoons Screw drivers Sprayers Taximeters Velocipedes 
Bedsprings Derricks Pony carts Scythes Spreaders Tea trays Vending machines 
Bells Desks Pool tables Seaplanes Springs Tedders Ventilators 
Bellows Destination signs Porch furniture Seaside boardwalks Spring boards Telegraph poles Verandas 
Benches Destroyers Porches Seats Spring houses Telephones Vessels 
Bee hives Detectagraphs & Porticos Secretaries Sprinklers Telephone booths Vessel fittings 
Bicycles Dials 4 Posts Section boxes Spy glasses Telephone boxes Viaducts 
Billboards Dice ! anchors Pots See-saws Stables Telephone stands Vibrators 
Billiard balls Dictographs posts Potato hampers Seeders Stacks Telegraph instruments Victorias 
Billiard tables Dictating 4 Pottery Semaphores Staffs Temperature alarms Violins 
Bindery machinery Digging m s Poultry houses Sentry boxes Stages Tennis racquets Violoncellos 
Binoculars Dining c# Aboats Power houses Separators Stage scenery Tennis net posts Vises 
Bird cages Display or buses Power fans Settees Stairways Ten pins Voltmeters 
Blackboards Display storcycles Printing presses Sewer pipes Stair railings Ten pin alleys Voting booths 
Blacksmiths forges Distr’ sotor trucks Projectors Sewing, machines Stakes Tent poles Wagons 
Blast blowers Dite Moulds Propellers Shades Stalls Tete-a-tetes Wagon tongues 
Blast furnaces Dit Mouse traps Pulleys Shafts Staples Textile mills Wainscot ing 
Blasting machinery D’ Moving picture Pullmans Shanks Stars Textile machinery Walls 
Blinds r machines Pulp machinery Shares Starting systems Theatres Warcrobes 
Block systems Mowers Pulpits Shaving brushes Stations Theatre chairs Warehouses 
Boats Mulestands Pumping machinery Shaving machinery Stationary engines Thermometers Wash tubs 
Boilers Mural decorations Pumps Shearing machinery Statuary Thermostats Washing machines 
Book cases Museum cabinets Quarry machinery Shears Staves Thread machinery Water coolers 
Booms Music boxes Quilting frames Sheathes Stays Threshers Water tanks 
Bottling machinery Music cabinets Quoits Sheds Steam boats Thresholds Weather vanes 
Bowling alleys Music racks Rackets Shells Steam boilers Tills Weighers 
Bowling balls , Nail pullers Racks Shelves Steam engines Time clocks Wells 
Boxes Name plates Racquets Shields Steam tugs Tin bowls Wharves 
Braces «s Narrow gauge cars Radiators Shifters Steam rollers Tinware Wharf barrows 
Brackets Newels Rafts Shingles Steam shovels Tipple cars Whatnots 
Brakes 4 News boards Railings Ships Steam tables Tire pumps Wheels 
Breweries machinery Newspaper racks Railroad equipment Shock absorbers Steel barrels Tire racks Wheel barrows 
Brewing me’ ' ind eyes Novelties Rails Shoe brushes Steel furniture Tire tools Wheel chairs 
Briar pipes ‘s Oars Rakes Shoe buttons Steel mills Tobacco machinery Whiffletrees 
Bridges Oar locks Ranges Shoe machinery Steering wheels Toboggans Whips 
Brooders “s Observation stands Range canopies Shooting targets Step ladders Toilet brushes Willow ware 
Brooms s pitals Office furniture Ratchets Shotguns Sterilizers Toilet cases Windlasses 
Brushe 4pital equipment Oil barrels Rattan produrts Shovels Stereoscopes Toilet mirrors Windmills 
Buckt dtels Oil drilling rigs Reamers Show cases Stilettos Toilet fixtures Windowssashes 
Buck i“ sotel equipment Oil pumps Reapers Show windows Stills Tongs Window screens 
Buf e Aouses Oil tanks Receivers Shredders Sturrups Tools Window casings 
Bu Humidors Oil wells Receiving tanks Shunt boxes Stitching machinery Tool chests Wire fences 
By Hydrants Omnibuses Receptacle plugs Shutters Stocks Tool handles Wire work 
bi Hydroplanes Operating tables Reclining chairs Shuttles Stock dips Tool machinery Wireless apparatus 
« Ice machinery Organs Record cases Sickles Stocking machinery Tops Woodenware 
' Ice plants Ornaments Recorders Sideboards Stokers Torches Woodwork 
Ice cream machinery Outdoor posters Rectifying pumps Sieves Stone crushers Torpedoes Woolen mills 
Ice cream plants Outlet boxes Refrigerators Sifters Stoneware Towboats Woolen mill machinery 
" é Ice cream tubs Ovens Refrigerating cars Signals Stools Towers Workshop benches 
Implements Package conveyors Refrigerating plants Signal boxes Stoops Toys Wrenches 
~ : Incinerators Packing machinery Registers Signs Stops Trace chains Wreckihg machinery 
Calivp.s Incubators Paddles Reservoirs Silk machinery Store brackets Tracks Wringers 
Cameras Instruments Padlocks Restaurant fixtures Sills Store counters Traction engines Xylophones 
Cans ants Invalid chairs Pails Revolving doors Silos Store fixtures Tractors Yachts 
Canes Pac onware Paint brushes Rheostats Singletrees Storm doors Trailers Yard cranes 
Canal barrows Farm wagum-~ rrigators” Paintings Rifles Sinks Storm windows Trains Yawis 
Candelabras Fasteners Jacks Panels Rigs Sirens Stoves Tram cars Zinc mine machinery 
THIS ADVERTISEMENT is issued by the Save the Surface Committee, representing the Paint, Varnish and Allied © 1921 Save ADDRESS Save the Surface Campaign ,Room 632 
Interests, whose products, taken as a whole, serve the primary purposes of preserving, protecting and beautifying the Surface The Bourse, Philadelphia, for interesting and 
ampaign useful illustrated booklet on surface protection 


the innumerable products of the lumber, metal, cement and manufacturing industries and their divisions, 
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N the steady advance made in recent years by electrically operated 

office machines, Robbins & Myers Motors have been of distinct and 
continuous service. Countless hours of tedious office work done in 
olden times by hand and brain, now are handled easily, swiftly and 
regularly by machines powered by Robbins & Myers units. As in other 
tields where sustained success depends upon unfailing power, R&M Motors 
on office appliances have demonstrated the worth of nearly a quarter 
of a century of conscientious endeavor toward perfect motor service. 


Robbin 
& Myers 


Motors 


Made in Springtield, Ohio — Brantford, Ontario. 
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MAI D'OR 
Fa e Powder Toilet Water 


1 tartling fragrance f a plea 


A masterpiece of the same 0 Sidadler, Yothumeuinne 
genius that created A STAR TLING FRAGRAN( EI 


ke a 1 such differe pre 


te the diff t adt 


MAVIS ee ee 


ry . 15 RUE F YALE. PARIS 
Irresistible! (Send 25e to Viveudow, Times Bidg., New York, for « generous sample of Mat d'or 


Perfume— Face Powder—Talc 


















































Wb 
“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our product 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 

Camden, N. J. 





instrument 


The one instrument for which the greatest 
artists make records. The one instrument 
specially made to play their Victor Records. 
The one instrument that reproduces their art 
in exact accord with their own ideas of inter- 
pretation. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. Victor dealers every- 
where. 


Victrola 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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